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PREFACE 

THE material used here for the reconstruction of the actual 
conditions of the economic life of tl»e Jc-ws in BabyK.nii 
between the yean 200 and 500 of the present era is almost 
wholly drawn from the Babylonian Talmud, although the 
Faiestinun Talmud and other sources which throw light on 
the subject, such as the Midrashim, have not been neglected. 
There is by no means a connected description of this subject 
to be found in the Talmud, but in nearl>- all cases the data 
had to be inferred from occasional references, incidental 
remarks, and legal discussions dealing with widely diversiEed 
subjects. After a thorough e\.imin.itinn of all the tractates of 
the Talmud, I have collected and arranged these data under 
proper headings. In many cases the discussions from which 
the inferences are drawn are so complicated and long that it 
would be impossible to quote them fuUy. In such cases I 
therefore refer the reader to the subject in the Talmud itself 
and to the comments of Rashi and of Lcxica (especiaUy 
Kohut's Uruk CompUtum) upon it. As, in nearly all discussions 
on the various aspects of Jewish law found in the Talmud, 
the data bearing on Babylonia are ahnost wholl)- intermingled 
with those referring to Palestine, great care bad m hv \Avn to 
distinguish between them. Some of the data arc aUo drawn 
from discussions of Babylonian Amoraim as to the explana- 
tions of Mishnayot and Baraitot. TIic ilbistr.uions tluy use, 
and the incidental remarks they let fall in the discussions* 
usually reflect Babylonian life. 

The Rabbinic literature has already been used a great iKal 
as a source of data for the liistory and geographical distribu- 
tion of the Jews of those times, and also for the collection of 
economic data; as far as my knc.wledge extends, however, 
1 luve not seen it used for the reconstruction of the economic 
life of the Jews in Babylonia during the Sassanidc period. 
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TV pKfcnt woA if confined to one phase of their economic 

life, namely, Agriculture. The t. 'v.\ .-ri. ulture at used here 
is ^^i'H in its widest sense and includes all iunds of industries 
anodaced with the cultivation of the soil I have therefore 
included in this work, in addition to land cultivation, the 
rearing of live-stock as well as agricultural industries. I also 
deal with the subject of taxation and the law of the land in 
relation to Jewish dril law, as the matter dealt with there 
had a strong bearing on the agricultural life of the people. In 
a future work I hope to continue the reconstruction of the 
other phases of the economic life o{ the Jem in Babylonia. 

Part of the present work, namely, the greater part of the 
Introduction and the six chapters dealing with the General 
Conditions, Land Ownership, Land Tcnuiei, Wbilmeik and 
Sbvo, Methods of Land Cultivation and Objects of Cul- 
tivation, was accepted, in the form of a Thesis entitled ^he 
MnHomic Ctm^tmt tf Of Jm m Sabybma, Part I, Agricul- 
turc, by the London Univenity for the Ph.D. degree. 

Many worb rckvant to the subject have been consulted, 
and to these I am indebted i great deal for the Ught they 
throw on the various aspects of the work. Of especial help 
were the monumental works of S. Kraus, talmudische 
ArthitkgU and WM* mH ki Bmslmud, Funk*s Die Juden in 
Bjbylonim, HJgvfBDtniSmbonim, and Obcrmeyer's Du 
Undjchaft Bahyhmuni. Other works consulted wiU be found 
under Bibliography. I wish aUo to express my appreciation 
tu Ur \ Buchlcr, Dr. A. Marmontein, and Dr. I. Epstein 
tor their very helpful suggatioaa. 

J. N. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
Tw lUiDci of the tnctata of the Babylonian Talmhd which do 

not recur frequently arc yivcn in fuU, the others are usually quoted 
in in ibbreviaied lorm as Kidd., Veb., Shabb.. Pesah. for Kiddiuhin, 
Ycbimot. Shabbar, Pe«him respectively; Babe Kanu» Baba Mez'ia 
Baba &itn. Mo'ed Katan. and 'Abodah Zarah arc usuaUy given aa' 
M., BAI., B.B., M. Katoa, and 'Ab. Zarah rcspeaivcly. When 
irfrrcnce u made to a tractate of the Jenualem Tahnud, Ter ia 
placed bcf.ire the name, 

J^' '^''^J^ "ft™* to by the name of 

the anthofi ihflii Ihtt do not HOT firequently are given m full 
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The history of the Jews in Bab/Ionia is lecond in importance 
only to that of their brethren in Palestine. Settled there 
since their firn captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, in the year 
597 B.C.E., they have had a continuous existence in that 
country to the present day; nor is the influence of Babylonian 
Jewry upon the history and life of the Jewish people hardly 
inferior to that of the Palestinian Jews. With i\w Jcith of 
Hai, Gaon of the Pumbadita Academy, in the year 1038 c.e. 
ihcir influence upon World-Jewry, however, practically 
ceased. From that time onwards the Jewish settlement in 
Babylonia gradually dwindled in numbers and lost its im- 
portance, till it was almost forgotten by the important 
Jewries whi.h had .iriscn in the West. Of the sixteen cen- 
turies in winch Babylonian Jewry played its great role the 
most significant period was undoubtedly that from the time 
of the return of Rab from Pale-^tine to his native Babylonia, 
in the year 219 c.e., to the death of Rabina, the final redactor 
of the Talmud, in the year 474 c.e. It was in the coune 
of these three centuries that that monumental work, the 
Babylonian Talmud, in which are formulated the laws and 
customs by which the life of the Jew has been regulated at all 
times and in all countries, wa^ ereaied. The influence of the 
Babylonian Talmud upon the Jewish people cannot be exag- 
gerated; suffice it to say that, even to the present day, the 
Jew carries indelibly the stamp of the Talmud upon him. 

The year 219 was a turning-point in the history of the 
Jews in Babylonia. The appointment of Samuel as Head of 
the great Academy of Nehardca about that time, and the life 
of the Academy of Sura, founded by Rab in the ■^ame year, 
mark the beginning of a new epoch in which the Babylonian 
Jewi gradoally wreated the leadership over World-Jewry from 

B 
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fkwF Pileitittutt brethien. That academies proved worthy 
rinb of those of the mother-country, eventuaUy surpassing 
them to the extent that Babylonian influence began to be 
recognized even in Palestine. At that time the Jewish popula- 
tion of Babylonia was comiderable, exceeding in number 
those to be found in every other country, probably not ex- 
cluding Palestine. Tliey lived there in compact masses, and 
many towns and even districts existed in which the Jews 
fbnned the majority of the population. Many proofs in 
support of this assertion may be adduced from Talmudic 
■oDices for the whole of the period imder nview. 

Commencing with the beginning of our period, which is 
the lint half of the third century, there is a Mishnah (B.K. 
79b} which tMcte that it k fbrbtdden to rear sheep and 
goats in the cultivated parts of pjlestine, as the shepherds are 
inclined to pasture their animals in other people's fields. This 
prohibtdoB, fcowtfcr, did not apply to the uncultivated parts 
of Palestine, nor to Syria, in which country the Jewish settle- 
ments do not seem to have been as close as in Palestine. In 
Babyioma, too, before the third century, this prohibition did 
not exist, m spite of the fact that Jews Uved there in compact 
m«Ki. On returning irom Palestine to his native B..bylonia 
m the year 219. and ob«rving a similarity of conditions in the 
two countries R.b .rd.ined that the prohaitttm thould be 

(d. 197). Md R Judah (d. 299): 'Since the return of Rab to 
babylonia, wc have constituted ourselves the equals of Palcs- 
une m regard to the rearing of small cattle.' ' The reason for 

^ Th n '^^ ^^'^ demonstrate, that Rab 

the necessity of such an enactment on accom of the 
cW n.ture of the Jewish settlement.. Rashi, 

cf "F^i^!: 't^'^t^ H^l-y ill. -6, 
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regards the reason of the enactment to have been the con- 
siderable increase in the Jewish population in the countiy 
after the advent of Rab; the establishment of the academies 
attracting a large number of Jews from all parts. The state- 
meiiti of R. Huna and R. Judah, however, clearly indicate 
that tlje law was enforced soon after the return of Rab, and 
it ia highly improbable that in so short a space of time their 
numbers could have increased to such an extent as to warrant 
the enforcing of this measure. It is self-evident that no such 
law would have been introduced unless large portions of the 
countryside were owned by Jews. This will, by the way, 
accuunt tur the prohibition being confined to B.iln loni.i aiui 
not extended to Media, although it containrH i ).ir^c Jewish 
population,* because in that country the Jewish settlement 
was not so close (as must also have been the case with Syria, 
mentioned in the Mishnah quoted above, p. 2). 

Again, there is a difference of opinion between Rab and 
Samuel in regard to a barrel of wine found floating on the 
Euphrates, about which wine there was a doubt whether it 
had been prepared by Jews, and therefore fit for consumption, 
or by heathens, and therefore unfit for Jewish use. Rab 
maintained that if the barrel was found near a town with a 
Jewish majority it was to be assumed that it was Jewish wine; 
but if near a town with a non-Jewish majority it should not 
be used. Samuel. h<'ur\er, maintained that even if found 
near a Jewish town it might not be used, as it might have 
floated there from Ihi-da-Kiri (modem Hit), where the 
majority were non-Jews.* This discussion clearly proves that 
there were many towns on the Euphrates with Jewish 

' Sec Kidd. 71b nSn 'ID. That it ranked next to lljbylonia ii seen 
from the tpistic of R. Gamaliel, Sanh. l lb: 'To our brethren in the exile 
of Babylonia, Media, and other places'; alto Shekal. 12b Mllhiuh. 'For 
Babylonia, Media and other distant provinces' tee alto Jok Ant, iL {• a.. 
'For the Jews of Bab/Ionia and Media' t«* alio Halevy, i, 109. 

* as. 24a. 

B2 
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nujoritiea, and that those where the non-Jewish element 

predominated lay to the aorth of Ihi-da-Kiri. 

It is also related that Rab once observed a Jew standing hy 
a canal and washing the head of a carcass. Slipping from his 
hand, the head fell into the water. Anxious to recover his 
lo*5, the man lowered a basket into the water; but fished up 
two hcadj. Rjb, however, forbade the man to eat either of 
them, lest neither were ritually prepared meat. Whereupon 
R. Kahana and R. Asi asked him, not Jewish meat just as 
common as non-jewish ?* to which the answer was given that 
as this happened near a non-Jewish town the meat was most 
likely non-Jewish.' This incident must have occurred shortiv 
after the year 219, as R. Kahana is mentioned as one of the 
qiiMiiHiiH, and he is known to have emigrated to Pales- 
tine not many yean after that date.^ This discussion is also 
a dear indication that Jewish towns were very common in 
BahyloBia. 

There are further enumerated in the Talmud ten enact- 
mcms which arc traditionally assigned to Joshua. Among 
them were: (1) cattle shooU he allowed to graze in the woods ; 
(2) farmers should aUow the pubUc to use the paths leading 
through their fields before the second rainfaU, that is, before 
the seed begins to sprout; (3) pedestrians may step on the 
edge of fields to avoid obstacles in the road. In this connexion 
It u related that Samuel (d. 254) and R. Judah (d. 299) were 
|omg on a journey when the latter observed Samuel walking 
on the cd,e oi a field, and asked, 'Are the enactments of 
Joshua in torce in Babylonia V To which the reply was given, 
u^;^ "^y doubtfha^ 
" ^ "^^^"^ ^« <J"th of Rab and 

tT.o^T r f*^"*^" mentioned as 

ba^ng taken advantage of the privUeges afforded by the 
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enactments of Joshua. It is clear that no Jew could have 
availed himself of lach privileges had not large portions of the 

countrpide hctn owned by Jews.' 

The conditions prevailing during the fourth century 
seemed to have differed little from those of the third. Thus 
there is the story of a bird of prey that snatched a piece of 
meat from a shop and dropped it among the palms of b. 
Marian, who came before Abaye (d. 338) with the inquiry 
whether he could keep it, and the reply given was in the 
affirmative. The question is then asked in the Gcni.ir.t, 'Were 
not the majority in that district Jews?' ll they were, the 
meat had to be returned.' 

Again, we read of .1 h;ind of thieves who broke into many 
houses in Pumbadita and opened casks of wine. These thieves 
might have been heathens, in which case the vnne would 
be rendered ritually unfit for Jewish consumption. Raba 
(d. 352), being asked by the owners for his opinion, allowed 
the wine to be drank, because he maintained 'Most of the 
thieves are Jews*.* It is dear that the decision of Raba was 
determined by the fact that the vast majority of the popula- 
tion of that town were Jews, as there is nothing to indicate 
that the Jews as a whole were more addicted to stealing than 
the heathen Arameans and Arabs amongst whom they dwelt. 
The fact of Raba's opinion being sought, and not that of 
Abaye, who was iIr- liead of the Pumbadii.t Ai.idemy, is a 
clear indication that this happened after the death of the 
latter in the year 338. 

Coming down to the end of the fourth century and the 
beginning of the fifth, it is rd.itcd 1 if R, Nahniaii *4 Nchardca 
that he visited R. Kahana (4th and 5th cent.) in l*um-Nahara 
on the eve of the Day of Atonement. Some meat which had 
been snatched from the shops happened to have been dropped 

' B.K. 8ib. • B.M. 14b. 

* *Ab. Zanh 70^; ue RB. 55b. ToMfbt *1TP7M and Aiheri. 
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m the street by nveni. R. Kahana said to R. Nahman, 
Tou may eat this meat, as most of the mcjt to be found in 
the town to-da/ is rituaUy prepared'.' From these examples 
it is evident that throughout the period under review there 
were many towns and districts in Babylonia which contained 
Jewish majorities. 

Geographical Survey ' 
The bonndaries of the Jewish settlement in Babylonia are 
clearly indicated in tlic Talmud,^ and these, as Oberme/er 
has truly shown, ^ffnr only slightly fiom the poUtical 
boundaries of the country under the Sassanide^, In the north, 
OT the Euphrates, the boundary started a Uttle below Ihi-da- 
Km. the modem Hit, and stretched across the country to 
the neighbouring towns of Okbara and Awana in the district 
of These towns lay on the Tigris about ten parasangs 
above Baghdad. Th^ boundary then stretched eastwards as 
f« as the Nehar^van Canal. This canal left the Tigris at Dur 

Of Baghdad and njoined it bdow Kut-el-Amara, an equal 
d-tance to the south; and it may be regarded as the easfcm 
tot^'^'^i ^--^^ern boundary. accordSJ 
1^^^' ^ Kut-el-Amara on the T.gris and 

^t^ the 
cMtcru arm themselves in the marshes. The western 

*«»W»iallr.W«To hfe!rJi province. 
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ind could not be separated from it. Hence for the purpose of 
the economic survey of the Jews in Talmndic times, with 

which we are concerned, Mesene must be trcitcLl n-; dne 
country with fiabylonia, and no distinction will be made 
between them. 

The most important to\™s lay in the north of the country, 
where the two great rivers draw closer together. Pumbadita 
was in the north, on the Euphrates, at the mouth of the Nehar 
Isa, whii h canal traversed the whole country and joined the 
Tigris at Baghdad. Nehardea and Hagronia were alio situ- 
ated on the Euphrates, at the mouth of the Nehar Mallca, 
which also stretched across the whole country, falling into 
the Tigris at Ctesiphon, Ardashir, and Mehuza. The twin 
towns of Sura and Mata Mehasya lay farther to the south on 
the c, I tern arm of the Euphrates, near the site of ancient 
Babylon and modem Hilleh, at the mouth of the Nil Canal, 
which crossed the whole width of the country, passing through 
Pum-Nehara as it drew nearer to the Tigris, where it divided 
into two arms, the northern one joining the Tigris at 
Humaniya and the lower one a little above Apamea. Neresh 
was situated on the Nars Canal, which flowed from the 
eastern Euphrates arm below du' Nehar Nil and lost itself 
in the marshes of Mesene. Harpania was situated in Mesene 
on the Sat-al-Hai, which in those days was known as the 
Tigris proper, as it was larger and more important ili.in tlie 
eastern arm, which is the bed of the present 'I'igris. K-alri lay 
to the west of Neresh on the western arm of the Euphrates. 
For this -^hort description of Babylnnia including Mesene, 
I have relied almost entirely on Obermcyer in his admirable 
woA Dit Landsebaft Babyhmiens. 

Historical Survey 

At a time when the Jews in their own Und were subject 
to the direst penecutioa firom the various Romaa emperors 
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fat icmuDiDg true to their most billowed tnditiont and 
cmlDaHy It a tisBC when the Jews were forbidden even to 
and the ground of their Holy City, Jerusalem, their brethren 
in the land of captivity, Babylonia, enjoyed all the rights of 
fireedom under the mild rule of the Arsacide Idngs. Even 
when the prescriptions of Hadrian had been abrogated, and 
the times had become more propitious, even at the time when 
the patriarch, R. Judah the Prince, enjoyed the friendship of 
the philosophic emperor Marcus Aurelius, the Jews in Pales- 
tine still did not feel that the ground was safe under their 
feet, and could still complain that their condition compared 
nnfavourably with that of their brethren in Babylonia. The 
great R. Hiyya (jnd cent.) after emigrating from his native 
Babylonia to Palestine, and aq»Miendivi3tenfeet8 of Roman 
rule, declared: 'The Lord, knovnBgthat the Jews would not 
be able to bear the harsh decreei of the Romans, therefore 
cdiAlktBtDBibjMB.*^ Theiewoids coming from such 
a man, at a time when the Jews in Palestine were enjoying 
peice and Uberty. throw a vivid light on the happy condition 
o\ the Jews OBder the rule of the Aztadde monarchs. Al- 
though not many examples of Jewiih U& under the Uter 
Anacide king, have come down to us, it can. however, be 
mtewdfrMBAelwBid apprehension felt by the Rabbis on 
the rue of the Sa«nifc power in 226 that they kllew that 

ottLtST''''""^"^^ 

of lillf' ^'"^"^ ^ ^"'^ « kind 

^^^u'^^^U^^ capital punishment to 

who tfJn^Jz} l^r teacher of Babylonia, 

^ Ja ''9. enjoyed th 

ck* fa«MUup Of Amhann. IV (209-26), L last of the 
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Parthian kings, and when the news of the latter's death was 
broaght to him, he ezdaimed, The bond (of iriendihip) is 
snapped*.' 

The rise of the Sassanides to power, in the year ttS^ filled 
all the Jews with dismay. They were well aware that the 

great national renaissance of the ?or-!.ms w.is largely en- 
gendered and brought to a head by the fanatical Zoroastriaa 
priests, the Magi, and their religious zeal caused the Jews the 
greatc>t .ipprL-hension. In ihc beginning of the reign of 
Ardashir, the Erst Sassanide monarch, it was declared that 
the altar and throne were inseparable and must always sustain 
each other. The Magi were made to form the small council 
of the nation. While they lent their support to the Crown, 
the Crown upheld them against all opponents and enforced 
by pains and penalties their decisions. In the intoxication 
of victory the Persians, instigated by the Magi, inflicted 
some hardships on the Jews. *The Persians too are destroy- 
ing synagogues* is a remark of Rab.' From the manner this 
statement is introduced in the Talmud it is easily seen that 
this happened only in a few isolated cases. 

In his fiery zeal for his religion Ardashir caused the sacred 
fires to be rekindled on the altars where it been extin- 
guished, and assigned to a certain body of priests the charge 
of maintaining the fire in each locality. On Zoroastrian 
festivals the priests would enter into the Jewish Iwui-cs and 
remove all lights to their temples and all fires (by means of 
special coal-pans) to their altars. Seemingly, it was a Zoroas- 
trian law that no lights or fires should burn, on festivals, 
except in their temples and on their altars. The fear of the 
Magi compelled the Jews to Hndle the Hanuka lights indoors, 
which hitherto they had been wont to place outside, beside 
the street doors. 

The Zoroasuiani also prohibited the Jews from killing 
■ *Ab. Zanh sob. * Yomi loa. 
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tnirnak for ibod; the ritul baths were dosed and the dead 
were exhumed from their graves. The power to inflict capital 
punishment wis taken from the Jewish authorities. They 
were also not appointed to any official positions such as those 
of canal wardens and Hazar Paiti. This last disability was not 
looked upon with annoyance by the Rabbis ; in fact they were 
rather pleased about it, as the holders of such offices were in 
vcr>' bad repute among Jews. The latter act was, no doubt, 
the natural consequence of the intense national spirit which 
brought about the Persian revival. An antagonism to all 
things foreign and the policy adopted for effectively estab- 
lishing their rule caused them not to entrust official positions 
to other nationalities. In this the Jews, no doubt, suffered 
in common with other sabject neok These il no trace, in 
the Tahnud, of the Magi of that period betn^ing specifically 
anti- Jewish feeling. 

When the gorvmnent had abcidy become firmly estab- 
lished in his hands, and after the intoxication of victory had 
worn off, Ardashir relaxed somewhat the harshness of his 
decrees; the Magi too, we learn, were not averse to accepting 
bribes. Gradually the life of the Jews was aUowed to resume 
m normal course. They were again appointed to official 
ponoons, and many instances are found in the Talmud of 
Jews actmg as tai coUectors and tax farmers. The other 
decrees were aUo very loon rescmdcd, for there is no mention 
m die Tahnnd of th. J.us experiencing any in- 
conveniences from the prohibition of ritual badia, burial or 

te'lT'^; ^'''^^'y '^'^ ^^^^i^^d was 

kT^eT.*! ■? '"'^'^""^ punishment. We 

have the evidence of Ibn Daud that during the reien of 
Ar^hu Jews hved on fn.ndly terms withTp^ns 
the tWnr O^'k ^'^^^'^'^ ^ "^-^ Sapor I ascended 
ne na» been eitoUed u an example of mtns 
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sana in eorfore sano. To him is ascribed a love of justice and 
learning. He encouraged the study of medicine, astrononly, 
matheni-itics, philosophy, and kindred subjects. Of his love 
for justice there is ample evidence in the Talmud, since those 
Ribbis who excelled as judges were known by the epithet 
King Sapor as a sign of their officiem y.' No better evidence 
is needed to show the love felt by the Jews for this great and 
good monarch than is exhibited by the fact of their bestowing 
hi^ n.ime In such .i manner upon their greatly bclovt J .ind 
revered teachers. Another instance of the respect of the Jews 
shown to this king is afforded by the fact of their bestowing 
his name upon a clean bird,- to distinguish it from an unclean 
bird that resembled it.^ On one occasion he remarked to 
Samuel that he had never yet allowed a Jew to be killed, a 
remarkable assertion when we take into consideration the 
power that was vested in the hands of that monarch. A close 
friendship existed between Samuel (d. 254) and the king, and 
many instances of conversatioiu between them are found in 
the Talmud. Rab, the great colleague of Samuel, although 
he witnessed only six years of Sapor's reign, recognized the 
worth of the king and called him 'The Benevolent' because 
of the personal interest he took in the poor of his rcahn. 

After the death of Samuel, Sapor continued in his iricndly 
attitude towards his Jewish subjects, and he kept on terms of 
personal friendship with the former's great disciple R. Judah 
(d. 299), who is mentioned as sleeping and dining in the 
king's palace.* The gracious manner in which the king acted 
on that occasion to suit R. Judah's dietary scruples plainly 
shows that he had some knowledge of Jewish law, and that 
he was extremely tolerant of other people's beliefs. From a 
political point of view, then, the Jewish position under such 
a king did not leave much to be desired. 

' Peia^. 54ai U.K. 966; B.B. iisb. » Lcvit. li. 13-ao. 

t ^uU. 62b. * *Ab. Zarah, end. 
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Ob the other hand, the Jewi, in common with the other 
inhabitanti of the country, suffered from the international 
onrest of the tim«. Sapor resumed the war with the Romans, 
b^no by his father Ardashir, for the possession of the rich 
lands of the Euphrates, so thickly populated hy Jewi. R. 
Johanan (278) aptly remarlced concerning the^e struggles that 
Holwan, Adiabene, and Nisibis arc the three lihi which 
Dnid (fiL $) dcKribed as being held in the month of the 
best, lometime? crunched, sometimes dropped, implyingthat 
thejr were sometimes in the possession of the Romans and at 
othen in Fenian hawk Oft th« letoAt of Sapor's armies 
from the second war with the Romans (261), in which cam- 
paign they had captured the Emperor Valerian (260). they 
were attacked hf Odenarth, prince of Palmyra, who is de- 
scribed in the Talmud as half king, half robber-chief. Em- 
p!!^r* ^ " "^ »»<=cess, he penetrated deep into 
FMaa Mesopotn^ and even made an attempt on the walls 
of Ctesiphon. from which he was, however, forced to retreat. 
Toihii mcunion is ascribed the destruction of the ancient 
JWI* tiwn of Nehardea by Papa b. Nazar, mentioned by 
Shenra m hu famous letter. The destmcticm of this im- 
poruat sea t of learning fUled all the Je^^■. with sorrow. The 
directions and the academy was 
■JMBWjtfto the neighbouring town of Pnmbadita. The 
JW» "«*«d much from the ravages of Odenarth's soldien 
-JHjuny, chiefly womeu and girls, were taken away as 

M^^t^'^X?' ^^P^^ ^ (^7^) were times 

^rtT r^tT^ 7 '^"'f' ^^^^^'^ Sapor were con- 
S nTt ^LTr 11 ^^^'^ predecessors, and 

SSZu^^^^^ The friendly 

™^byth«m. 'nie.utementofR.Hmu(d.a97),«T%e 
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Jewish exiles in Babylonia have their minds at rest',' is suf- 
ficient evidence to prove that their position wu a happy one 

at that period. In the year 283, during the reign of Bahrain 11 
(176-93), the Roman Emperor Carus invaded Mesopotamia 
and penetrated as far as Ctesiphon. The Jews must no doubt 
have suffered from the advent of enemy troops, Tlitir stay was, 
however, not long, for Carus soon died, and the Roman army 
retreated. The wars of Nanes (293-302) with the Romans 
(296-7) do not seem to have touched the close Jewish settle- 
mentt, and no mention of them is found in the Talmud. Not 
one of the six kings who reigned between the death of Sapor I 
and the accession of his great namesake Sapor II ii found 
mentioned in the Talmud. 

Sapor II, who was actually crowned before birth, reigned 
for a period of about seventy years (3 10-79). He is frequently 
mentioned in the Talmud because of his relation'^ with the 
great Rabbis of Babylonia. His attitude towards tlie Jews, 
although not unfavourable, was somewhat harsh and stem at 
first, but it was considerably softened imHer the influence of 
the queen mother Ifra Hurmiz. This benevolent and kind- 
hearted lady was very favourably disposed towards the great 
Rabbis. Her respect for their learning and piety knew no 
bounds, and she would send to them for the solution of all 
kinds of difficult problems. She alio entrusted them with 
large sums of money for distribution to charity. 

It was during the minority of this king, when the great 
magnates ruled the land, that the accusation was lodged 
against Rabbah (d. 320) that he was conspiring to defraud 
the Crown of its revenue from poll-tax due from his many 
disciples who assembled twice a year to hear his lectures at 
the Academy of Pumbadita. Officers were sent to seize him, 
and to avoid being taken prisoner he fled, and while in the 
course of roaming about as a lugitive he met a premature 
■ Menah. iioa. 
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death.* Raba (d. 352) too was once in difficulties with Sapor 
himself, because he had aroused the anger of that monarch 
by inflicting capital punishment in his court, an act forbidden 
to Jews under the Sassanides, and it would have fared very 
badly with him but for the intervention of the queen mother, 
Ifra Hurraiz, who appeased the wrath of her son.^ The in- 
fluence of the queen mother was not without its due effect, 
and later in life his manner in bis relations towards his Jewish 
subjects altered considerably. He manifested greater interest 
in ihcm and in their reUgton, and is mentioned in friendly 
intercourse with R. Hama of Nehardea (d. 377). 

In the vigorous war waged by Sapor II against the Romans, 
iot twenty-seven years, the Jews certainly sided with their 
■OTcretgn, aad when the Kmperor Julian invaded Mesopo- 
Umia and Babylonia, in the year 363, they showed their 
patriotism by the staunch resistance they made to the in- 
▼tder. A small town, Birta, was deserted by the inhabitants 
who were Jews, and in retaliation the Romms burned the 
place. The same fate befell the more important city of Firus 
8bte (Pyrisabora) on the Euphrates, identical with Anbar 
of the CaUphate, which also possessed a large Jewish popula- 
uon. Mehuia suffered a great deal, together, no doubt, with' 
naany other towns in which Jews dwelt, in the Talmud, 
there is no mention of the sufferings ocearioned to the Jews 
by ihoe wars The peace concluded between Sapor and the 
K«nani. m that same year, was maintained for a long time, 
•nd no open war broke out between two empires till the 
m the reign of Bahram Cor 
Sapor n died in 379. and the three kings who foUowed him 

raV^** ; "^T '^^^ predecessors, 

^ey mamtamed a pohcy of friendliness towards their Jewish 

■Ta*iiuta4b. 
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Yezdegcid I (399-420) was an energetic and intelligent 
ruler, and very tolerant to those professing other beliefs, even 
to Christians. In his later years his attitude towards the 
Christians changed and in 414 he instituted persecutions on 
them. His attitude towards the Jews, as far as may be 
gathered from the Talmud, seems to have been friendly. 
From an incident related in the Talmud concerning R. Ashi 
(d. 427), Amemar, and Mar Zutra, who were waiting at the 
palace for an audience with the king, it appear* that R. Ashi 
at least was not a suanger there.' The great esteem in which 
the king held the Ezilarch of that time, R. Huna b. Nathan, 
is shown b\ hi- gradouB act in adjusting the girdle of the 
latter during an audience, uttering at the same time a com- 
pUmentary biblical verse.* From the latter fact it may be 
gathered that the king was not altogether unacquainted with 
Hebrew literature. In the Persian annals it is mentioned that 
Yezdegerd had a Jewish wife who was the mother of his son 
Bahram V Gor (Shatroiha-i Eran). Of the activities of this 
princess and of her sympathetic feelings for her coreligionists 
details are given in those annals. It is, however, curious that 
such an important event in the history of the Babylonian 
Jews should be ignored bv iIk- Jewish sources. 

The policy of Bahram V Gor (420-38) towards the Jews 
did not in any way differ from that of his father. Being the 
son of a Jewess, he would naturally be favourably disposed 
towards his kindred. The persecutions he meted out to the 
Christians led to a war with Rome (420-4), which, however, 
did not affect Babylonia. There is no mention of this long 
in the Talmud nor in other Jewish sources. 

His son, Yezdegerd 11 (438-57), changed his policy entirely, 
and instituted a persecution of the Jews, which transcended 
in cruelty all they had hitherto experienced in Iran, and was 
the forerunner of still severer sufferings. In the last year of 
< Ketub 6ia and b. ' Zeba^ S91. 
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kM reigB, instigated hj the fanatical Magi, he issued a decree 

fbffbiddingtheobEen'anceorthe Sabbath. His mddra death, 
however, prevented further persecution. 

Hii son, Peroz, after defeating his brother Hormuzd III 
became firmly established on the throne (457-84). In the 
eleventh year of his reign a systematic persecution of the 
Jem and their religion began. The Jews of Ispahan were 
accused of having flayed two Magi alive, and one-half of the 
Jewi'h population in that town was slaughtered and their 
ciiiidxca delivered to the fire-worshippers. The same decree 
Ifillllt children was also issued in Babylonia. On a Sabbath 
in 470 Amemar b. Mar Yanuka, Meshcrshia, and Huna b. 
Mar Zutra, the Exilarch, were imprisoned and soon after- 
wards killed. Synagoguci were dosed and tibe study of the 
law prohibited. .Although such decrees could not be effec- 
tively carried out in a land where the Jews lived in com- 
pact maiMi and where they had enjoyed complete freedom 
fefOTer a thousand years, this consideration in it.c-lf made 
ihm gmf all ihe more poignant, since they would compare 
^'*'F"'™*">ff«'™g»withthdrformcrhappystate. Killing 
Jews because of their belief, cspeciaUy Rabbis, who had been 
at aU umes greatly honoured by the government, was a thing 
oahard of in the annals of that country. It is therefore 
an withuut cau^c that Peroz earned the epithet «wicked' in 
the Tahnud.' The fact mentioned by Rabina that the Jews 
expcnenced hardships, at the handsof the Magi, in connexion 
wuh the bunal uf the dead^ most probably refers to that time. 
Ac^rdmg to Jewish tradition, Pcro^ suffered a violent death. 

W,ih^ death the persecutions abated somewhat, and the 

r!w ?k7' T""'^* With the death of 

r^t" ^If °f Talmud, in the year 474. the 
TataiadK penod comci to an end 
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GENERAL CONDmONS 

The land of Babylonia as described bv the .in^ irni^ was of 
extraordinary fertility, and due allowance being made for 
exaggeration, there remains indubitable evidence of great 
productivity. The disuse of l^irnu-r elaborate arrangements 
for irrigation, and the lack of attention, have in modern 
times turned much of the country into an arid waste inter- 
spersed with malarial marshes. In the Talmudic pcriiul. how- 
ever, the land was still at the height of its fertility. It was 
very thickly populated and dotted e\'er)\vhere with towns 
and villages. Lying between the two great riven, the 
Euphrates and the TiLrri*, Intersected by numerous smaller 
rivers and innumer.ible canaK, the chief of wliich stretched 
across the whole country from one of the great rivers to the 
other, and possessing in addition a great number of Likes and 
ponds, the country was abundantly suppUed with water suf- 
ficient to give the necessary moisture to the soil indepen- 
dently of the rainfall. 'Thou dwdlest on many waters 
abundant in treasures' was the prophet's d^cription of Baby- 
lon when announcing its impending doom.' This passage 
ser\ es .is a basis for the remark of the Palestinian R. Osha) a 
(3rd cent.), 'Why are the storehouses of Babylonia always 
filled with grain ? because there is an abundance of water',* 
while Rab (d. 247) also ubscrved, 'Babylonia is rich, because 
the harvest is gathered, even when rain does not fall'.^ 

When Samuel, cited by R. Ze'cra (3rd and 4th cent.), 
taught that during a festival \^eek a field may be watered 
from a canal originating in a lake, it was pointed out to him 
that this apparently contradicted the teaching of the Mishnah* 

' Jeremiah li. 13. * T*Wt KM. 

• Ifatd.] Kraus iL 164; Berliner, 6. * M. Kicu u. 
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that during the fettinl week one may not water a field from 

collected rain-witer or firom a p^'p (= a channel dug fiom 
a well to bring the water to the field, 'Aruk), as the water 
mxf become eihansted and he will have the trouble of digging 
deeper for more water. To this Samuel replied that the lakes 
of Babylonia contain an inexhaustible supply of water and 
should not be compared with those of Palestine.' For this 
reason he declared that the stringency attached in Palestine 
to the observation of the rain fasts did not apply to Babylonia.* 
On the contrary, public prayer would sometimes be offered 
to avert the calamity of too much rain or flood. That the 
country was frequently subject to such occurrences was well 
known even to the Jews of Palestine, and after exceptionally 
heavy rain the latter would, is former thnes, offer up prayers 
in the Temple on behalf of their Babylonian brethren, that 
they should be saved from the perils of flood.^ Because of the 
ecmrtMtt ftxMli B^tq (= Btorchouses or watchmen's huts) 
on the outsVlrts of the towns were frequently swept away, 
and hence were of a temporary nature. 'The law of i'33-in 
not therefore hm effect in Babylonia' is an observation 
attnbuted to Rab.* 

expression baa pain pN by no means implies that 
««• WW aofWia in Babylonia; but that the panu found 
t&OMVoe oily temporary atmctures and could not be re- 
ynMM of ,ufficient consequence to be included in the 
^^"Wnng town, thereby enabling a traveller to extend his 
looney on . Sabbath, « hu been rightly observed by Rashi. 

<■ .4. Kn,-. u. .5,, „«. ,8': •" ■ T""^. 
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The truth of this explanation is borne out by the story im- 
mediately following the above statement, in the name of 
Rab. Addressing himself to Mar b. R. Huna b. R. Jeremiah 
b. Abba, R. Hisda said: 'Is there any truth in the report 
which I have heard, that you walked on a Sabbath day from 
Baranash to the synagogue of Daniel (in the district of Sura), 
a distance of three parasaugs V (the distance one may walk 
on a Sabbath from the outskirts of a town is 2,000 cubits, 
a quarter of a parasang). *The reason for your act is, no 
doubt, because you relied on the which are found 

between the two places; but did not your grandfather 
teach in the name of Rab ^333 paiU ?' The expression 
^333 panu pN in this case can have no other mcaniiii; thin 
that which has just been given. The assertion of Kraus ' that 
the I'33H3 were the Roman military outposts, and therefore 
did not exist in Babylonia, where there were no Romans, and 
according to him this would be the meaning of the expression 
^333 ;'3nn pK, cannot possibly be accepted, as has been 
fully demonstrated. 

The favourable conditions just described did not save 
various district! in Babylonia from suffering, now and then, 
from droughts which caused ascarcity in the food-supply, and 
fasts for rain would then be ordained. Thus Rab (d. 247), we 
are told, happening to be in a town which was suffering from 
lack of rain, ordained --uili a fast. Later, in the days of 
his disciple R. Judah (d. 299), we read of a severe famine, 
caused by the lack of rain, in his narive townof Pumbadita. 
R. Judah f luted and prayed for rain. His prayers were soon 
answered and rain fell; moreover, the arrival of grain ships 
from NJ^iiD, a town in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, 
contributed greatly to relieve the prevailing distress. From 
this it is clear that the famine was only of a local character. 
R. Judah's younger contemporary R. Nahman (d. 320) also 

■ Mtgamiuflr Di* Witimtbajt Du yudtHtbmt, rix. 243, is. 150. 

C3 
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ordained a faat for rain, no doubt in hii nitivc town of Neliar- 
det. We also learn that, owing no doubt to a partial failtue 
of the crops, Nehardea frequently experienced a shortage in 
the food-supply. On one occasion the prices soared so high 
that lome people had no alternative bat to sell their houses 
in order to buy food. The subsequent arrival of grain ships 
from other districts, however, brought the prices back to 
Donnal' Raba (d. 352) it twice mentioned as ordaining fasts 
for rain. One of these fasts was most likely observed in 
Melhuza, where he lived, the other in the town of Hagronia, 
which by in the vicinity of Nehardea. Again, his disciple 
R. Papa (d. 374) i- .il ■ mcntii ned as ordaining such a fast, 
no doubt in his native town of tS''U on the Nars Canal.* From 
all that has joit been adduced it is evident that the droughts 
and famines which occurred in Babylonia were usually of a 
temporary nature and local in character, and so it was poa- 
sible for relief to be sent from the unaffected parts of the 
country. This accounts for the regulations in connexion with 
the rain fasts in Babylonia being less stringent than those of 
Palestine. 

TImi Mil of Babylonia is of a ridi aHinul nttme a>ntaining 
no stones, and is of an unusually soft c^sneter.^ The clods 
of soil, because of their peculiarity tO the country, went 
by the name of 'Babytenum'.* The dimate is sub-tropical 
anJ hnr u r tlun that of Palestine. 'For us (Babylonians) the 
world b hui, not so for them (Palestinians)' is an anonymous 
Wfing in the Talmud.* Hie donate, together with the 
natural moisture of the soil, wii cause of its extraordinary 

* Kctubot 97a. 

' T.'wit .nd b. For RJTW lee Obermeycr, 269; Hagroaia, ibid. 

J Shrtb.«» Hn«i>a3 -rtr-O (Arab. = hard »oU). Kohuti Berliner, 6; 
w Kc KRiu, u. 164, noir . 14 = a .pcdc, of Babylonian vetch, which in 
■ ^ " f^ " accordanct with the coptm. 
». Hiihimh aaaim Kmui^ KMimtm. 16; Berliner,** 
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fertility and the rapidity of growth of the crops. *1 cause 
plants to grow up in thirty days and vegetables in three', the 
Euphrates is represented as saying of itself. Even at the 
present time the wonderful fertility of the land is at once 
manifested wherever it is properly cultivated.' 

The fruits grown there were delicious to the taste; some 
districts especially were noted for the sweetness of their 
fruits. 'If the garden of Eden were in Mesopotamia it would 
be situated at p;pDon*, is a saying of the Palestinian Resh 
Lakish (3rd cent,). Abaye regarded the fruit of s:*f:* 13V, in 
the vicinity of Mehuza, as especially worthy ot praise, wliilc 
his colleague Raba, that of N^ssm, a town situated in Mesene, 
in the extreme south of Babylonia.' It seems strange, how- 
ever, that Raba should forget about his local n:^o^ n3y, and 
praise the distant M^lBin, while Abaye of Pumbadita should 
select n:^D* 13V near Mehuza for his praise. A prolvibU- 
reason may be that Raba possessed land in Harpania wlucli 
had been left to him as a legacy by b. Mar Samuel, from his 
property on the Nehar Pania.* According to Obermeyer, 
this was the canal on which stood the town of MOp*in, so called 
because of a hill in its vicinity, while sometimes the town 
itself went by the name of Nehar Pania. 

The commonest of all trees in the country was the date- 
palm. This tree, which in Babylonia never needed grafting 
in order to yield good fruit,* grew everywhere. In >y'\\w 
places the date-palm groves extended for miles, untouched 
by the hand of man, as may be inferred from the remark of 
tL Kahana to R. Simi b. Ashi (4th cent ), whom he was 
accompanying on a journey, concerning the tradition among 

* Gen. Ribbih v; Knus, il 204; Yawitc, vii. 9. Cf. Reclui, Vn, Gtog. 

iz. 209. 

' 'Erub. 19a; Kraua, iL ao and note 398; Yawitf, ni. 8. K3^Q^ ISy, 
•ee ObermcTer, iSi; Harpania, ibid. 18a, 197^1. ' Nedar. 55B. 

* Jer. Yebam xr. 31 Berliner, 6j Kiaui, ii. aio, note 438a. 
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the people that the Nn'rv (Arab. = species of palm) palm- 
groves of Babylonia had been in existence, in an undisturbed 
•ute, from the time of Adam." From extraneous sources we 
leun that in the time of Emperor Julian (331-63) the whole 
of Mesene as far as the Persian Gulf was like one huge palm- 
grove.' The delicious fruit grew in such abundance that 
triTcllerj could satisfy their hunger with the dates of the 
patas growmg wild by the « ay. Thus « e read of R. Kahana 
ttd a feUow traveUer on the way to Huzal-an ancient town 
Uut lay almost midway between Nehardea and Sura— satis- 
fying the.r hunger by the palms on the road.' Aj Halevy 
r«hUy observe (iii. .84). this must have been R. Kahana, thl 
<l»c.ple of Rab «,d coHeague of R. Asi of Huzal (3rd cent.) 
and .t was probably while on . jonmey to visit hi, friend tha 
^emodent took place. In ,.,wn, ,00, date-palms were to be 
SSeT^Ts" : 'T- '^--Fl-s lined the streets 

w« n!?L '* *° that Sura 

was not an ercepuon m this respect. Abaye, who lived in 

w^t. top protnidmg tbrongh a skyUght in the roof.' An 

Hi. «.it»d:1::e"fTereV° ''V"uiL°' 
• Ou,. 6^ * S. not. 3. 
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in great abundance. The heartening message of Jeremiah to 
the exiles, 'For I know the thoughts that I think towards you, 
saith the Lord, thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to give you 
hope in your latter end' (xxix. 1 1), was homiletically inter- 
preted, in the name of Rab, as referring to 'the date-palms 
and linen garments of Babylonia', wl iJi .-wing to their 
abundance and cheapness, enabled the exiles to find an easy 
livelihood in the land of captivity.* Of such importance was 
linen to Babylonian trade that pynno public prayers, during 
which the Shofar was sounded, were offered when this com- 
modity fell in price to three-fifths of its value.* Observing this 
extraordinary abund ancc, 'Ulla remarked: *The reason God 
exiled the Jews to Babylonia was that they could use the dates 
as food while devoting themselves to the study of theTorah.'^ 
The climate was healthy and many people lived to a ripe 
old age. The comment of R. Juhan:in (d. 279) upon the 
longevity enjoyed by the Jews there indicates that in this 
respect Babylonia was above the average.* The people were, 
to a large extent, free from many of the diseases th.Tt attacked 
the inhabitants of other countries. 'Why are there no suf- 
feren firom the disease of ?n»i (Gr. « flow of blood or mucnt) 
in Babylonia V asked R. Haninn b. Hama (2nd and 3rd cent.), 
'Because they eat the vegetable jnnn (= a species of beet) 
and drink the beer brewed with nwa cuscuta*. Again R. 
Johanan asked, arc there no lepcr^ in Babylonia? 

Because they eat i'lin, drink beer, and bathe frei^uently 
in the Euphrates.* * Plagues were not, however, unknown in 

* Ti'uut 19b. See Funk, i. Yawitx, vii. 8{ BerUner, 7. 

' B.B. 91a ^333 K^DOSID lee there and R. JOMpb'i itaeement 

'a garment of ten lui for lix*; Ytwitz, vii. 8. 

* Pcsah. 87b. • Bcrak. 8j; Vawitz, ibid. 
' Keiub. 77b iriNT (Cr. = flow of blood or mucus). Koliut, iltin 

discatc, Jastrow. j*l"in = a ipeciei of beet j beetroot ; icc Low, i. 380, abo 
Jutrow. nnnt Berliner, 7j Yawitx, rii. 9. See alto Preui, H$iimi%^ Gfc^ 

401-4 inxn. 
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Babylonia, u k proved by instances mentioned in the Tal- 
mud. Thus we read of a plague that occurred in Sura in the 
dap of Rab, and of another in Droiros, a town in the vici- 
nity of Haipania, during the fonrth century in the days of 
R. Nahman b. R. Hisda. In the days of Samuel there is 
mention of a plague in the neighbouring province of Hozae ' 
It IS obvions that the climate of Babylonia, which is a low- 
Iving plim, could not be as salubrioDS as that of a monn- 
tainous country liie Palestine.' 

Enjoying as it did aU the blessing of God and Nature, it 
might be supposed that there was Uttle or no want felt in 
Babylonia; the Talmud, however, indicates othenvi.c 'Ten 
mtasnra of poverty came down to the world, nine of them 
we« tdten by Babylonia, «,d the one was distributed among 
dtt other nations of the world', is an anonymous saying of the 

^ enramg di.cu„ion. by the statement 'Babylonia is the 
S^ta^Lw!^."' '^^y festivals so 

JKsvx Ko.»i P"''' ■ , Poo' of Babylonia die of 

i«£"mIlL 1"'^''°"'' '■8'^' baths- 

Babyl^rLtt'amo 1^"^ b"'^^ 
'"d of Levi L .17';r ''^T ^ Talmud, Thus we 

' "'^o ^"Id of an accident that hap- 
, ^ V.Witt. tL 9. *^ D'lm C£ Knui 
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pened to one of the bathers there. R. Jud^ is also found 
visiting the vapoar batlu of Pambsditi in company of hb 

disciples. Further, there is mention of.i di>jnit( in Pumbadita 
between two men concerning the ownership of a bathhouse. 
This most have taken place immediately after the death of 
R. luJ ill. in 299, for we are told that Rabbah was commis- 
sioned to seek the ruhng of R. Hisda — who happened to be 
in Kafii at the time — on the matter, and had R. Judah yet 
been alive, he would lu\e been the proper authority to 
consult. Further, had Rabbah already been the appointed 
head of Pumbadita, he could not possibly have been commis- 
sioned by others to travel to Kafri.' Not only was every town 
provided with baths, but even the smallest village boasted the 
possession of one, as may be inferred from astatement of Raba 
in which he draws a distinction between the small vapour 
baths of the villaj^es and the large one? of the town% with 
regard to visiting them on a Sabbath.^ In fact one of the 
reasons for Rab's remark, as cited by R. Judah, condemning 
the lives of tho^c wiio lived in pD'IV (Arab. — cone-shaped 
huts of plaited rushes), away from towns and villages, was, 
because those settlements possessed no baths.' All these 
passages serve to disprove the assertion of Kraus, alluded to 
above, that the death of the poor from ^VT\ was on account 
of the absence of baths. 

Good illustrations of the destitution of the poor in Baby- 
lonia are found in the stories of the lives of some of the 
Rabbis such as R. Eleazar and Rabbah, and there is no reason 
to suppose that they differed in this respect from many of 
the ordinary people.^ 

On the other hand, there were not wanting Urge numbers 
of wealthy people who lired amidst all the luxuiiet that 

■ ^ulL 4sb. R. Judah, Shabb. 41B. Dispute onr bith, B.M. 6b 
and Tt; Kc Yawits, liii. 8 and note*. * Shabb. 40b. 
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money c»n procure. They buUt for themselTej beautifcl 
maiuion. khm (Heb. and Pers. = palace), containing large 
halh u .ittmg-rooms ntIibdn (Syr. = sitting-room in the 
form of a hall generaUjr supported by columns), with ban- 
qaetmg rooms that were decorated with roses \bi>-tQ (tri- 
dinum), and having well laid out gardens surrounding them 
l«Pa-in .KriM ram.' ThehJlsofsomeofthe mansions were 
very large, and could accommodate a great number of people 
m comfort. Thus, after the death of R. Judah in 299, it was 
prop««I that R. Hnna b. Hiyya should be appointed in his 
pUce. and when Rabbah and R. Joseph together with a great 
concoune of Rabbis came to pay their respects to him, he 
prepaiedcoi^onable seats in his house for each one of them." 
To some of the home, were attached orchards of vast extent 
inOS^to bustan = garden or orchard).' The wealthy also 

Ah.« u , "* ""Stances in the Tahnud. 

Ah^ and Raba are both mentioned as possessing 

n^STof^ ' "^^^'•"'i" ' We also read of a pm, 

" W fh °^ "-'"^ -•^-h happen d to 

two bro'h„ ««•)•' Mention i, also made of 

they dS ' "'"^ ' 

contained a^""'^-^"- ""f '^e house, which 

"T^, and the other the groundj.' This was 

' "^B. Kn»^ . jJJ'^^^;**- ' 'Brub. .5b; Krau., ii. 203. 
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in the time of R. Kama (end of 4th cent.}, and most probably 
in Nehardea. Pumbadita was well known for iti mansioni, as 

is implied in the well-known <;.iying of R. Mesharshaye (end 
of 4th cent.)> 'fietter on the dust heaps of Mata Me^ya 
than in the xnansions of Pumbadita'.' 

The inhabitants of Mehuza serve as a striking cx.iniple 
of people who had acquired wealth. The men of this town 
were proverbial for laziness, fastidiousness, and love of the 
pleasures of the table.* The wine-drinking habits of the 
people were notorious, even those of the women.' The men 
were noted for their wide flowing garments, which did not 
essentiallydifFcrfrom those of the women,* The womenfolk did 
no work antl were bedecked with jeweller)'. Wlien Levi (2nd 
and 3rd cent.) declared, in Nehardea, that it was lawful for 
women to wear golden wreaths in the streets on the Sabbath, 
the whole of the town could boast of no more than twenty- 
four women possessing such an expensive ornament. When, 
however, Rabbah b. Abuhah (3rd cent.) gave the same ruling 
in Mehuza, no fewer than eighteen women, in one alley 
alone, displayed this wreath. Another example of their 
wealth is furnished by the visit paid by Rabina (4th and 5th 
cent.) to that town. He was a charity overseer, and when he 
once came to Mehuza for the purpose of collecting money 
for the poor, the women spontaneously offered him their 
golden chains and earrings, which, the Gemara remarks, were 
considered by them as of small value.* The women of Mc^iuza 
were not the only possessors of much jewellery, for we also 
read of the daughters-in-law of R. Kahana (4th cent.) and 
those of a certain man of Fum-Nehara called Non, who 

' Kcritot 6a. 

* Shabb. 109a KpJDC, Hull. gSb. 

* Ketub. 6$*; Ta'anit Berliner, 41-2; Yawiu, vii. 8. 

* Shabb. 12a, 112a. 

* Doing no work, Shabh jsb, 331. Jewellery, ibid. 59bi B.IC ii9tt 
Berliner, ibid. 
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poMcned so much jewellery that they placed very little value 

on these articles.' It would hardly be possible to cite all the 
instances found in the Talmud of people who had amassed 
great wealth; it will suffice if we mention some of the Rabbis 
who were knoun to be wealthy, and these were: Abba b. 
Abba, the &ther of Samuel (3rd cent.), R. Huna (d. 297), his 
coDeague and disciple R. Hisda (d. 309), R. Huna b. Hiyya 
(4rh ccnr ), Raba (d. 352), his disciple R. Papa (d. 372)', and 
K. Ashi (d. 427;.' Other examples wiU be quoted aa the 
occasion demands. 

Having examined the wealth of some of the ordinary people 
we can proceed to consider that of the head of Babylonian 
Jewry, the ExUarch, whose wealth is not to be measured by 
the ordinary standards, but by comparison with that of kings. 
^ paUcc together with the quarters of his huge retinue of 

^I^^r"'"'' ""^ ^^""^ ^ wJ^i-h was 

called The town of the Erilarch' «mpo^KT (Pers. and Arab. 
= town). At the side of hb palace was a large orchard ^th 

i^Z'rr' ^p^^,^^^. ^^^^^^^^^ p^^^ 

*««»-^AMb.*W»-*== banquet Among his 

mcnnnned .n th. Talmud are the florists '^TO 

fo^varruatiT r'/ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ « - 

L ^^"^ table-stewards 

i «»r to perform theu duties durmg a festival week;» 
' Me'ilah 191. 

B.^" vlt '^'ZtT? ''f'l'^'^ P'P- Abba. AI« 
»*>■ R-b., ibid. ait. R. hS; m Ta'iiiit 

' B.K. sV M. K««i afa. See Yawitz, viL 1^,3. 

• 'Erub. S9i; cf. Krau- u. . * Siahh. 58a. 

15b ScejcTL • 346. See Kohut. 
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and the ostlen who were once reprimanded hf R. Hana 

b. Hiyya (4th cent.) for desecrating the Sabbath.' At his 
table there could always be found a Urge gathering of 
scholars whose number, on many occasions, exceeded a 
hundred; for we learn that R. Hama b. Bozi (4ih and 5th 
cent.) endeavoured to recite the grace after meals in companies 
of a hundred.^ Even ordinary members of the Exilarch's 
family would be carried about with great pomp in gilded 
sedan chairs covered with the richest cloth?. This is shown by 
the story of R. Nahman b. Isaac, who once saw R. Nahman 
b. Jacob (d. 320) being carried about in this manner, and 
being under the impression that he was an ordinary member 
of the Exilarch's household, refused to pay homage to him.^ 
Some of the wealthy and powerful families abused their 
wealth and power for oppressin- ilirlr i^onrer and weaker 
brethren. If people were indebted to them, they did not 
take the trouble to claim their debts through the courts, 
but would compel repayments by means of their retainers. 
Thus there is mention of a powerful family in Nehardea with 
whom R. Ahi b. Yashayah (2nd and 3rd cent.) of Huzal had 
some dealings. This family was influcnii.il .n the Persian 
court, and could impose its will upon others by force. In 
the days of R. Ashi the family of ^Vlyashib was well known to 
enforce payment of debts without resorting to the coura. 
Another inst.ince is furni-^hed by the case of Mar Alu, whom 
Rabina forced to wait twelve months before granting him an 
authorization to seize lus debtor's property, for the reason 
that had the property once reached his hands, it would h.ive 
been beyond the power even of the Jewish court to cause him 
to relinquish his hold upon it, if the necessity had arisen.^ 
The pride and arrogance of some of them knew no bounds, 

' Siubi'. 1561. 

' Berak 50a; Funk, i. 35. Sec Kraui, ui. 41, notes 300-1. ' Gitt. 31b. 
« b. Yaihiah, Gitt. 14b. AlTaihib, ibid. 14a- Ribioa, B.IC nab. 
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and we read of a wealthy man who had the temerity to flout 
the authority of Rab and refused to attend his court because 
he felt it beneath his dignity to be caUed for trial against 
a poor litigant,' Such was the terror these people in.pired 
that thoM having lawsuits with them had great difficulty in 
finding mtnenes willing to come to court and give evidaice 
agamst them. An instance of this is famished by the case of 
Man b. Isak, whose brother came from Horae and claimed 
half the poMc«,ons he had inherited from his father. Mari 
a doubt a, to the claimant's identity, and when the 
Juter wa, requ.red to furnish evidence for substantiating 
h» cU,m, l,e rcphed that the witnesses were afraid to give 

MarUhttTt""". l^"^' ^'^^ ^'^"'^f-' told 

I Utter Z T '° ^^""^ '^'^ """'^"'^ When 

flatter protestedthat it™, for the claimant to prove his 
««. R. H, da .u.^, ^^^^^^^^ I 

^^U^iZTv T '"^"^'^ letter 
^ptl R Na:r °" It was this class of 

inh«bitB,t,ofGehem,!'« 

•"n that the same coXSiZ:!''' '^^"""^^ " ^ 

the centuries following. 

■ B.M. j.i,. H^iu. 451, note ,07. 

• R-b^fcrtjab. RaktRoA ^1 """^ Katan and b. 
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Indeed, the majority of therich Babylomans sought to allevute 
the sufferings of their poorer brethren by means of their 
wealth and power. The philanthropy practised by some of 
them, as portrayed in the Talmud, was of such a generous 
nature as is practically unheard of in our times. Many 
examples are found in the Talmuil of the soUcitude shown 
by the wealthy for the welfare of tlieir poor brethren. It will 
suffice here to adduce two of them, and others will be quoted 
when required by the subject. R. Huna was a well-known 
philanthropist. It is related of him that he would be carried 
round the town in a gilded sedan chair, in order to ixupect 
the walls of houses, and any found in an un-^afo condition he 
caused to be demolished. When the owners were not in a 
position to rebuild the walls themselves, he would do so at 
his own expense. On Fridays, the weekly market-day, he 
would buy up all the vegetables left on the hands of the 
gardeners, in order to encourage thereby a plentiful supply on 
the market, at a reasonabk y^w r I- r the poor. Before sitting 
down to a meal, he opened his door and extended an invita- 
tion to all who were in need to come and partake of it.' Kis 
disciple, R. Hana b. Hanilai, furnlslies the second example. 
R. Hisda, while passing the ruins of R. Hana's house in the com- 
pany of ' UUa, remarked to the latter: *In this house sixty baken 
were kept continually working-, b\' day and by night to pro- 
vide for all who were in need; R. liana himself kept a store of 
money at hand so as to be able to help people in distress at a 
moment's notice; the doors opened on all four sides of the 
house and all who entered hungry left fully satisfied; in times 
of scarcity and famine he placed wheat and barley outside the 
house, for all to come and take freely, so that even those who 
were too proud i< > receive alms could come and take for them- 
selves at night, without any one being aware of the fact." 

' Ta'anit 20b. 

■ BcnL 58b; Funk, i. 106, note ti. For other cxamplH see Bcnk. iBa, 
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Thu Babylonian Jews did not rely solely upon voluntary 
acts of pliilantliropy for relieving the wants of the poor; they 
ako pOMosed an extremely well-organized STstem for col- 
lecting alms, and people were taxed according to their mcsns, 
lo contribute towards the special fund for the purpose. Thus 
Raba once aaened R. I^athan b. Ami for no less a sum than 
fimr handTCd znz— a Urge amount in those d*7B.« 

^V^yt ^' ^''^^'^ Shabb. 54b, Ketub. 67b. Mar 

Ukba Fa .rut 5 b. R. Nahman. S« also Kraui, iu. 71-3, not« 400-,. 
Funk, L III and U. 76. ' 4, 

'B.B 8b, Ketub. 49b. See Funk,!. 39 for charity orginiution.. Cf. 
B.\r 77b: to obuin . thou«nd .u. « „erage person would have need 
10 KU oaoj of bu poucHuuii. 
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LAND OWNERSHIP 

Agriculture \v.i> among the import.mt, if not the most 
important, of the occupations followed by the Babylonian 
Jews. Such may be inferred from the request made by Raba 
to his disciples: 'I beg of you, do not come to the academy 
in the months of Nisan and Tishri (during harvest, wine, and 
oil-pressing seasons), that you may not come to want (the 
whole year)', and there is nothing to indicate that the stu- 
dents and Rabbis were engaged in the cultivation of the soil 
to any greater extent than the general Jewish population. 
Such, too, must have been the conditions prevailing among 
the people during the century preceding and the one follow- 
ing that of Raba. This would account for the question put 
to Rab by his disciples concerning the advisability of the 
students who dwelt in the villages among the valleys coming 
to the academy very early in the morning and leaving it late 
at night;' from which it is only natural to conclude that 
many of his students were farmers or farm labourers. 

As agriculture is not a very lucrative calling, unless carried 
on on a very large scale, the majority of the people who 
did not possess large tracts of land were no doubt poor. 
This, then, is clearly the reason for the statement of the 
Rabbis (mentioned in the previous chapter) that the Baby- 
lonians were, on the whole, poor. This fact h.i" been well 
emphasized by Raba: 'A hundred zuz invested in business 
will give a sufficient return to enable one to cat meat and 
drink wine; a hundred zuz in agriculture will enable a man 
to eat only vegetables with salt, besides entailing on him the 
discomfort of sleeping on the ground at night to guard his 

' Raba, Bcrak. 35b. Rab. Peia^. 8b. See Funk, i. zi and ii. 43 and 68; 
HilcTj, iiL 454. 

o 
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plot, and the strife in which he may become involved with 

his neighbours." This remark of Raba should not be taken 
as a mere rhetorical flourish, but was the result of actually 
obcerved conditions; for the people who had acquired 
wealth were known, in most cases, to have done so by other 
means than by agriculture. Mehuza was considered the 
wealthiest Jewish town in Babylonia, and most of its in- 
habitants were business men.* Apart from business, there 
were various industries which served as a means of bringing 
wealth to many. Thus the brewing of beer was the cause 
of the wealth acquired by R. Hisda in the third and R. Papa 
in the fourth centuries.' Business, as a surer means of ac- 
quiring wealth, was not confined to the time of Raba (d. 352); 
Rab in the preceding century is found expressing himself to 
the same effect. WhUst walking amid the standing ears of 
com. and seeing how they were swaying in the breeze, he 
addressed himMilf to them, and observed, 'Swing yourselves 
as you wiU (be u pzood « you wiU) trading in business 
brmgs more profit than you do'. His disciple R. Eleazar (d. 
279). a Babylonian who subsequently emigrated to Palestine, 
observed a field being ploughed crosswise, and addressing 
hunself to u, he said: 'Even if you were to be ploughed 
lengthwise, trading in business brings more profit.'" This 
aJv.ce of the Rabbis did not have the effect of taking the 
people away from the land. A great number, however, 
actmg accordmg to the advice of R. Papa, that a man should 
PWHtaee tlw feed for hiB own consumption,' actuaUy did 
combine work on the land with some other handicraft or 
with business. This is illusUated by incidents in the Uves 
of many of the Rabbis, as wiU subsequently be shown. 
But even the Rabbis wlio fevoured trade as an easier 

' Ibid. 
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means of making a livelihood agreed that it was essential for 
every man to be the owner of at least tome land. The same 

R. F.leazar who preferred business to .i£>riculture maintained 
that any one who did not possess real estate was not worthy 
of the name of man.' Land too was, in those days, the 
safest form of investment, a« it could not be stolen, lost, 
burned, or destroyed, and though it would sometimes 
happen that people were despoiled of their land, they could 
subsequently reclaim it in the Persian courts.^ It is easy, 
therefore, to imderstand the advice of R. Isaac (a Palestinian 
who emigrated to Babylonia (3rd and 4th cent.)), that a 
man should divide his possessions into three parts; one-third 
should be made up of real estate, another third should be 
invested in business, and the rest should be kept in cash.* 
The people of Mehuza, we learn, would 8a\r iLur i.rplus 
money in their celebrated money-bags, and, when oppor- 
tunity offered, invest it in real estate.* 

The law that a widow could claim her 7\yxo (marriage 
portion) only from the landed estates of her deceased husband 
has an important bearing on our subject, as it throws a light 
on the fact that the majority of the people possessed at least 
some real estate. This law held good in Talmudic times; 
in the Geonic period, however, the law was amended to 
enable her to claim any kind of property, because by that 
time i jr. It (hangehad come over the economic conditions 
of the Jews in Babylonia, and instead of the majority 
possessing land, the reverse was now the case.* This enact- 
ment \\as formulated l\\ the Geonim R. Huna Mar Halevi 
b. R. Isaac together with Mar R, Manasseh b. R. Joseph, 

I Ibid, » Gitt. 58b. 

* Kctub. 67a NnnDT 'pnx. . 

' Ibid. Sec Rashi on the \^or.l NJID, an.! Tn^^tfoi on thf word D»703. 
See Tykodniki Pt. 35-6* for all the evidence on the lubjcct; alto Yawitx 
ix. 195, and Letter of Shezin, Oaon iii. 6. 

D t 
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both of Pumbadita, in coUabomion with R. Biboi of Sun 

between the years 785 c.f. and 788 c.f. The Geon Moses 
b. Jacob of Sura, of the first half of the ninth century, writes 
concerning this enactment: The Rabbis have enacted that 
a widow should be able to claim her naiTO, and a creditor hii 
debts from the movable estates of the orphans, because most 
people possess no landed estates, the later Rabbis have, 
therefore, made this enactment, not to close the door on 
the granting of loans, and that a woman should have some- 
thing to rely on for her nains.' It is readily understood that 
such a great change in the economic conditions did not 
take place all at once, but must have had its origin in the 
troublous times that came upon the Jews of Babylonia, from 
the eleventh year of die irdgn of Peroz, 470 c.e., onward. 
A somewhat similar inference can be made from the fact that 
a bioinc could not be made unless there was some real estate 
as security finr the loan, for the reason Aat it was not usual 
to grant loans unless there was such security. This law is 
given in a Baraita which, of course, refers to Palestine, but 
in thelUnrad it is made clear that the law was the same in 
BalqUa, because, no doubt, the conditions were similar.^ 
In order to prove indisputably how thoroughly the Jew 
had become identified with the soil in many parts of Baby- 
lonia, it will be desirable to give some examples, in chrono- 
logical order, of Jews as landowners both on a large and a 
smaU scale for the whole of the period under review. The 
most important of aU the landed proprietors was, of course, 
the Lxilarch. It has already been mentioned that the to^vn 
where he resided, together with his orchards and gardens, 
was his private property. We also learn that his possessions 
m Und and houses were so great that he would sometimes 
aUow people to cultivate his fields and dweU in hi. houses 

» wf' ^Zf^J^ Wot OD ypnpn t,y Ki»K. for bumo 
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tree of all rent, in order to save them trom becoming derdict 
for want of proper att^tion. For this reason one conld not 
claim title to the property of the Exilarch because of having 
enjoyed three years undisturbed possession.* Mention is 
found in the Talmud of his grain-heaps, and it is related 
that an infornur "nvi-- indicated the grain of tin- F\il.irch 
to some powerful robbers.* Besides the Exilarch, a private 
person called Natazai is mentioned by R. Nahman (d. 320) 
as the sole possessor of a whole town that bore his n.ime.' 
The great Jewish landowners nnnt (Arab. = field) were 
wont to buy from the agents of the Crown the land that had 
been confiscated for the Taska, or land tax, and it was 
declared in the name of Samuel (d. 254) that such transac- 
tions were valid even according to Jewish principles.* We 
abo leavA thit l3ie valley near Mehuza, called winD 
'The neck of Mehuza*, was in the possession of its Jewish 
inhabitants, and that they reared droves of cattle upon the 
unripe com tlut grevr ia the valley.' As already mentioned, 
the people of this town invested their savings in landed 
estates. 

From what is related of the possessions of Abba b. Abba, 

the father of Samuel, and of tlioSL of liis descendants, an idea 
can be formed of the size of some of the private estates. 
Abba b. Abba (2nd and 3rd cent.) was a man of great wealth 
and possessed much landed property. The amount of pro- 
duce from his land around Nehardea was so great that when 
his goods were placed on the market they tended to keep 
the price of grain from rising for a long period. It was a 
principle of his to inspect his land twice every day.^ His son 

' B.B. 36a ina P'prnO m lUihbam. ' H "^>1^- 

' 'Erub. 59a. ^ B-M. ssa '31 P^H iinnt 13n. 

' Ibid. 36a; 8CC Rashbam. 

" Hi» WMlth, Bcrak. iSb; Bckorot 44bi Jer. Pe'ah viii. 8. Produce, B.B. 
90b. liupect land, ^ulL 1051. 
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Samuel no doubt Inherited much of his father's property, 

for we read of his vineyards, date-palm groves, and fields, 
which he used to inspect every day. When he brought the 
produce of his land to the Nehardea market at the dear 
season, it tended to lower the price of such commodities. 
Both father and son would therefore wait for the oppor- 
tune moment to place their goods on the market, in order 
to reduce the price of the articles for the benefit of their 
brethren.' Most of Samuel's property was inherited no 
doubt by his only son, who owned, in addition, vast estates 
in the extreme south of Babylonia on the k»3B ma. These 
possessions included land, hnu^es, and ships. In his will the 
son of Samuel left to Raba the large amount of 13,000 zuz 
firom the r^rhhv income of his NOa nn: possessions, and 
R. Joseph was consulted for the purpose of determining to 
what the expression Nn^^y could be applied; whether only 
to the produce of the soil or also to the rent of houses and 
ships.* This instance ii of great importance as showing how 
widL-^pread were the po<scvsions of some of the Jews in 
Babylonia; for b. Mar Samuel dwelt, no doubt, in the north 
ofBibylanu, either in Nehardea, the town of his father, or 
in Mehuza, where Raba lived, while a great part of his 
possessions lay on the N'jfi inj in the extreme south of 

Rib (d. 147), the great contemporary of Samuel, in spite 
of hit predilection for business (above, p. 34), was himself the 
owner of much land, no doubt in the vicinity of his academy 
in Sura, .i I. A\ n on the Nehar Sura, in the district of ancient 
Babylon. He was once given money by his nephew Rabbah 
b. b. Hana to buy a field for him in a certain valley; observing, 

D '/""""f;; 9"- Impecting aeldf, HuU. 105.. 

Froducc. B-B. 90b. 

vli!!!'**!if" S«diicu«oninCemaraa«tomeamiigof|(n^b». See 

■ «Wltl, TUL 57, " 
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however, that the adjoining fields bdooged to some powerful 
Jews who would not allow a stranger to take possession of a 
field in their midst, Rab bought it for himself, knowing that 
he would not be molested because of the respect with which 
they regarded him.' One of his gardens in which vegetables 
were cultivated was set aside for the benefit of his numerous 
disciples, and its produce contributed a great deal towards 
thor support. In this garden every species of plant was sown 
in a separate bed.' R. Asi, the younger contemporary of 
Rab, whose death followed close upon that of the latter, was 
also an owner of land, most likely in his native town of Hu^al, 
which was situated somewhere between Nehardea and Sura. 
Following the advice of Samuel, he surveyed his fields every 
day, and was once rewarded by stopping in time a freshet 
which threatened to flood hi> property.' 

The great disciple of Rab, R. Huna (d. 297), who succeeded 
him as Head of the Sura' Academy, became veealthy in his 
later years and w.i> liie ouncr of Urge estates. He possessed 
a large vineyard, which lie let to an onN metayer. The 
produce of it was so great that, of his share alone, four hun- 
dred barrels of wine turned sour in une year.* We also read 
that he bought ground from .i licathen, but that before he 
had time to acquire it legally, another Jew took possession 
of it> In his less prosperous days he was known to have 
wTTVed hi^ fields himself He i-^ once mentioned as being 
seen carrying a spade on his shoulder and his disciple R. Hana 
b. Hinilai sought to relieve him of it, but R. Huna refused, 
remarking that work honours the worker. When people 
came to him with their disputes, whUc he was engaged in 
working his field, he vrould ask them to supply him with a 

■ Kidd. 59a nin *D^*ST N3K3. 

' [bid. 34a y^iiz'-o '-lSt^t: 3i '3T sn3»a. 

^ HuU. loca. Hufal, McgUlah 8b. See Obenneycr, 199. 
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labstitQte to do his woiJ^, so that he could spare the time to 

act as judge for the settling of their disputes.' There is also 
mentioned the case of a Jew called Papi who was compelled 
hf a powerful and unscrupulotis fellow Jew called Tabi to 
sell him his field. Kabbah b. b. Hana was a witness both to 
the declaration of protest against the sale, and to the deed of 
sale. As the case was subsequently brought before R. Huna, 
it must have taken place in the district of Sura, over which 
he had jurisdiction.^ A similar case is that of Giddol b. 
Minyomi, whose land was in the illegal possession of another. 
He made his declaration of protest before R. Huna, Hiyya 
b. Rab, and R. Hilkiyah b. Tobi.» R. Hilkiyah was also the 
owner of land which he cultivated himself His method was 
to wmw'hOSmA dlow the oAer half to lie fallow; in the 
following year he reversed the order, with the result that the 
wheat he produced was of the finest quality.* In the day? of 
R. Nahman there was a scarcity of food in iNchardea, and 
people became so red need in OKumstances that many sold 
their houses to obtain the means wherewith to buy food. 
The grain ships were subsequently found to have been near 
the city, and the question was raised u to the validity of the 
sales.* We also read of R. Nahman giving the house of a 
bailee to the owner of some jeweUery which the bailee had 
mislaid.' Of R. Kahana (3rd cent.) it is related that his field 
happened to be flooded, and the landmark which divided 
It from the adjoining field of a fellow Jew was swept away. 
On rebuilding ilie fence it was found that he had uninten- 
itonaUy moved the landmark some distance into his neigh- 
bour's field, and the dispute that arose in consequence of 
this WM brought foxitttlement before R. Judah,^ 
R. Dttid b. Kattina of the third century possessed a 
I M^ ,g.,^,de. Kaub, .05a. judge. ^ B.B. 48b. 
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vegetable garden which he cultivated hinuclt, liie various 
species of plants being amnged in different beds.' R. Hanan 
and R. 'Anan (of the same century) while on .1 journey 
observed a Jewish farmer sowing his held without taking 
heed of the prohibition concerning the mixing of different 
species. Proceeding on the journey, tluy saw another Jew 
sowing wheat and barley among the vines.* Jewish tarms and 
vineyards, it appears from this, could be encountered wher- 
ever one went in Babylonia. This R. *Anjn aUo owned some 
land which lay next to that of another Jew. Owing to a 
flood, the landmarb separating the fields were swept away, 
and the setting up of a new landmark gave rise to litigation 
between the neiglibours.^ 

Rabbah (3rd and 4th cent.), the son of R. Huna, who 
probably inherited most of his father's possessions, is men- 
tioned in connexion with a wood he possessed on the banks 
of a canal, and wIikK adjoined the wood of Parzak Rufila (an 
important Persian Government official). Tiie wood was most 
likely in the district of Sum, where Rabbah lived/ We also 
read of woods on the banks of a canal belonging to the 
Jewish inhabitants of Mashronia, which, by the orden of 
R. Nathan b. Hoslilya, of the fourth century, were cut down 
along the banks to a depth of sixteen cubits, an act which 
the owners rightly resented, and expressed their resentment 
in a very forcible maniu r.*^ 

R. Joseph (d. 323), the Principal of Pumbadita Academy 
after Rabbah, was the possessor of much landed property. 
Mention is made of his date-palm groves, vineyards, and 
grain-fields. Surgeons had formed the habit of sitting 
beneath his young date-pahns to perform the operation of 
blood-letting, tliert by < ausing ravens to gather there and 
damage his dates.*" R. Jo?cph himself was accustomed to 

• Ta'anit ob. ' Kidd. 39a. ' B.B. 41a. * B.M. 107b. 
i ibii, * aB. aab, aj'- 
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woik in his grain-fields and vineyards. His method of vine 
culture wjs so excellent that the wine produced by Kim 
was twice the usual strength.* Contiguous to his vineyard 
lay the date-palm grove of Raba b. Hanan. This was a source 
of grievance to R. Joseph, as the birds, attracted by the 
palms, caused much damage to his vines. ^ R. Abba, a con- 
temporary of R. Joseph, while yet in Babyioaia bought a 
field for which R. Giddol was negotiating. On being in- 
formed of this by R. Isaac nhd:, who happened to he in 
Babylonia at the time, R. Abba refused to retain the field, 
and u R. Giddol also would not take it, the field, remaining 
ownerless, was placed at the disposal of the scholais of the 
academy.' 

Abaye, the Principal of the Pumbadita Academy (d. 338) 
was aUo the owner of much land, some of which he worked 
himself, while for the rest he employed a metayer. R. Shimi 
b. Alhi, desiring to be taught by Abayc, requested the latter 
to fix a time when he could teach him, to which he replied 
that « was impossible, as he was engaged in lecturing all day, 
and in attending to his fields in the evening. R. Shimi there- 
fcre undertook to attend to the fieldi during the day, thereby 
enabling Abaj-e to instruct him at night.* Abaye was in the 
habit of surveying his fields every day, and during one of these 
iaipectioM he once discovered his metayer carrying away 
some of his wood. This is also cited an example of the 
wisdom of Samuel's advice that one should inspect his fields 
CToyiby,* I£» son R. Bibi no doubt inherited the posses- 
Moris of his father, for he too is mentioned as the owner of 
land. Pahns growing in one of his fields belonged to a certain 
woman, and this was the cause of friction between them, as it 

I Gmn-fidd, Kidd. 39a. Vineyard, B.B. 26a, Mcnahot 87a. 

^ » QuU. 1051. 
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was necessary for her to pass over his field in order to reach 
the palms.' 

Raba (d. 35*), ^reat colleague of Abaye, \vh(\ after the 
death of the Utter, transferred the academy to his native 
town of Mehuza, was a very wealthy man, and in this reipect 
considered himself the equal of R. Huna.^ He was the owner 
of great estates, the cultivation of which he entrusted to 
metayers.' At that time the Arabs made an irruption into 
Pumbadita and despoiled many Jews of their land. Some of 
the victims were compelled to part with the deeds of their 
properties, and this caused much distress, as the owners 
would subsequently have found great difficulty in proving 
title — tht> therefore came to Abaye with the request that 
duplicate deeds should be given them.* We also read of a 
case where leathern wine-bottles were found in a Jewish 
vinevard and, as most of the wine producers in the district 
were Jews, Raba ruled that the wine was ritually fit for use." 

R. Papa (d. 372), the great disciple of Abaye and Raba, 
who established the academy in his native town of Neresh, 
which lay to the south of Sura on the Nars Canal, included 
land cultivation among his many-sided activities. In his 
younger and less prosperous days he acted as a metayer for 
others.' Later, after he became wealthy by turning brewer/ 
we find him buying land from a fellow Jew for the cultivation 
of sesame. The amount of oil produced from the field fell 
far short of his expectations. The case was brought before 
Abaye, who ruled that the sale was valid." R. Papa if also 
mentioned as the possessor of a date-pahn grove, the roots 
of which penetrated into the adjoining field of R. Huna b. 
Joshua. The question thus arose as to how much of the roots 

' B.B. 137b. ' Ta'anit 2ia. * B-M- 73'' 

• BB i68b. For Arab incurtion, lee RawUnwn, I4S-6- 

> B.B. 24a «id b. * B.M. 1091. ' P«it » »3«- 

* aa 106a. 
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the btter wu justified in cutting away. ' While R. Papa and 
R. Huna b. Joshua were still students in the Academy of 
Raba, they are mentioned as each buying a small field on 
the produce of which they were able to maintain themselves.' 
The former once bought a field from a man who intended 
to invest the proceeds in cattle-breeding; as the vendor did 
not carry out his design, his land was returned to him by 
R. Papa.' His son, R. Nahman, is mentioned as the owner 
of a vegetable garden, which he himself cultivated.* At that 
time we read of a man caUed Giddol b. Railai, who possessed 
a field in a certain valley adjoining those of his feUow Jews. 
Owing to absence, the owners could not attend to their 
fields; they had therefore arranged uith Giddol that he 
should pay the Taska (Und tax), which was due from them, 
and enjoy the usufruct of their fields. Giddol, taking advan- 
tage of this, paid the tax to the government for three vcars 
in advance. In the second year, however, the owners re- 
turned andcUimedtJmfiddt. Gidddccmnterclaimeflfrom 
them the two years' tax which had already been paid by him, 
the beneEt of which they would now enjoy. The case was 
temght before R. Huna b. Joshua, who ruled that Giddol 
was not entitled to it.' 

Mari b. Isak, who lived in the fourth century in the district 
of Sun, WM t wealthy and powerful man, and the owner of 
much landed property, part of which he inherited from his 
latto A younger brother of his came from Hozae and 

rT I "^"^ ^""^^ P^^P«^X. ^^i^ii included 

both orchards and vine^tid.. A. the case was brought before 
K. ij..da, u must have occurred before the death of the latter 
m the year 309- At a much bter period in the life of Mari 
Ti^iLd K ^"l!""' Mar Zutra, and R. Ashi (d. 427) once 
vmted h. orchard and the metayer regaled them on daies and 
* B.B. atis. , „ . 

9ull. 60b. s Gitt. s8b. 
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pomegranates.' R. Ashi, too, who was the Head of the 
Academy of Mata Mehasya, was very wealthy and possessed 
much land. We road of his wood in Shel.iny.i. which he 
once sought to cut down during a festival week. On another 
occasion he is mentioned as selling a wood to the fire- 
\\(ir-hipper¥.^ After his death, his daughters cl.iimed from 
his son Mar and his grandson b. Sama their share of the 
inheritance. The land which Rabina allotted to them as 
their share was of two different qualities.' Rabina, the cider 
contemporary of R. Ashi, possessed land on all four sides 
of a field belonging to Ronya, and the question arose whether 
Ronya was liable to contribute toward-^ ilu r\] ai^c of the 
fences erected by Rabina, as he, too, benetited by the pro- 
tection they afforded. As the case was brought before Raba, 
it must have happened some time bL-fore the de^th of the 
latter in 352, Ronya is mentioned as subsequently buying 
another held adjoining those of Rabina. He was also em- 
ployed by lUUaa as his planter, but as he proved inefficient 
Rabina dispensed with his services.* 

There is a long discussion in the Talmud as to whether, 
when people are taken captive, their nearest relatives should 
be allowed to m,ina,Lrc iluir estates imtil the owner's return. 
One suchcasehappenedin Nehardeain the third century, and 
R. Sheshet ruled that the relatives should not be entrusted 
with the management. Another case that h.ippened in the 
fourth century was that of a woman with three daughters, one 
of whom was taken captive together with the mother. Of the 
two who were left, one died, ka\ing a son who was a minor 
as sole heir. The question of the management of their estates 
caused a difference of opinion between Abayc and Rabi.' 

' B.M. 22a and 39b, .ibovc, p. 30. 

'■ M. Kaian 12b, Nt-dar. hih. S. r Kr.ins ii, ' Krtulv 

* B.B. ca'ai tOUn iTBpN tt»Jn. Planter, B.M. 1093} llalcvy, lii. 
544. ■ B.M. 38b. In Nehardea J9b MHaO IWW. 
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In connexion with the law of inheritance many cases of 

people leaving much landed property at death are men- 
tioned ia the Talmud. A few may be cited here. There is 
the case of b. Zirzor, whose estate happened to increase in 
value after hi^ death, and the question as to how it should 
be divided between the children of his first and second wives 
was brought before R. 'Amram (3rd cent.).' In the fourth 
century we read of a man in Pumbadita who died childless, 
leavini: Ijrcre estate?. The elder brother, who was to perform 
the Lcvirate marriage which carried with it the right of 
inheritance, promised his younger brother, who sought to 
obstruct the performance of the rite, that he would share 
with him the estate of the deceased, an undertaking which 
according to the xoleof R. Joseph was not binding. A similar 
case happened in Mi^ Mehasya, late in the fifth century, 
when Mar b. R. Ashi was Head of the Academy.' As a last 
nwtance we iwfl mention the case of Mari b. Isar, whose 
children, Mar Zutra and R. Ada Saba, divided the inheritance 
between them without any witnesses being present. They 
■nbsequently questioned R. Ashi as to whether such a 
division was binding.^ 

There are also records of Jews selling their houses and land 
for the purpose of emigrating to Palestine. Two of the cases 
mentioned were in the d^ of Raba in the fourth century, 
and one in the time of R. Ashi, at the end of the fourth 
or the beginning of the fifth century.* Incidentally, this 
thiowf a vind light on the wonderfiil love for Palestine felt 
even by the ordinary Babylonian Jew of those times; for, 
during those two centuries, the life of the Jew in his own 

• Kctub. 911. 

• Ibid. 8ib,8M. The inheritance of the dccca-ed rcvcru to the brother 
who perfonn* the riic. Ph.; young.r brother sought to obftruct the rite 
bf ginng the w.,iow 3 hill oi .iivorcc. Sec Gemara and Raihi there. 

65bi aUo B.B. 1 1 la. Many other instucet. 

• »«ld. 49b and sofc See Riiik,L 147^8, 
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land had become practically intolerable, and to escape the 

relentless persecutions of the Roman emperors a great 
number of the leading Rabbis had sought refuge in Baby- 
Ionia; nevertheless, there were to be found Jews in Babylonia 
^Htvho were prepared to live under persecution and brave all 
hardships so long as thty were privileged to tread the holy 
soil of Palestine. 

There are also many instances of lenders taking borrowers* 
land as security for the loan, and of creditors rlaiming 
debtors' lands for their debts.' 

As will have been noticed from some of the examples 
adduced, women possessed land in their own right. We will 
cite here a few typical illustrations found in the Talmud. 
The mother of Rami b. Hama made her will in his favour on 
the morning of .i <, iTi.iin day. and in i In. < \ cning of the same 
day she changed her mind and wrote another will in favour 
of his brother R. *Ukba. After her death, the question as 
to who had title to her property gave rise to .\ difft-rence nt 
opinion between R. Nahman and R. Sheshet.' A somewhat 
similar case is that of the sister of R. Tobi b. Matna, who wrote 
her will in his favour in the morning and in the evening of 
the same day changed it in favour of her other brother 
R. 'Ahadboi. This case was also brought before R. Nahman. 
Another curious case was that of R. Dimi b. Joseph's sister, 
who possessed a vineyard which she wa-s accustomed to give 
to him whenever she felt ill and reclaim it on her recovery. 
This also happened in the days of R. Nahman (d. 320).' We 
also read of a woman of the same period entrusting a man 
with money to invest in land for her.* At the end ot the 
fourth century, the mother of R. Zutra b. Tobiyah. before 
entering on her second marriage with R. Z«bid, made a deed 

' B.M. 66b, 67, 68a, yia; B.B. 40b, and inniimeriWe iniuncei. 
' B.B. isia. Another caic, Ketub. 94b. * B.B. 151a. 

« B.B. 169b. 
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of gift of her property to her son. After being divorced by 
R. Zabid, she sought to cancel the deed, and the question 
as to whether it Uy within her power to do so was brought 
before R. Bibi b. Abaye.' 

The many examples given here do not by any meant 
exhaust all the evidence in the Talmud as to Jews being 
owners of real estate in Babylonia. They are sufficient, 
however, touulicate how completely, throughout the period 
of the three centuries with which we are dealing in this 
work, the Jew had become attached to the soil in all parts 
of the country. Nearly all the people, whether rich or poor, 
scholars or peasants, men or women, were either owners nf 
land or houses, or were associated in one form or another 
with the igricDhcn! trork of the country ; and the force that 
gave an impulse to their agricultural activitic> m.iv be said 
to have been the stirring message sent by Jeremiah &om 
Jenualem to the men of the captivity: *Thus saith the 
Lord . . . unto all the captivity . . . build ye houses and dwell 
in them; and plant gardens and eat the fruit thereof. . . and 
multiply ye there, and be not diminished. And seek the 
peiee of the city whither I have csoaed you to be carried 
away captive . . . for, in the peace th«t«of shall ye have peace.'* 
it was this message which led the csalea to build up a strong 
Jewiih wtdemcftt in Babylonia and form there almost a 
second land of Israel 

' BJl 751*. » Jer. zxiz. 4-7. 
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LAND TENURES 

The s)^tem by which Jews held lind for caltivation in Baby- 
lonia did Dot essentially differ from the one preriiling in 
Palestine. This is quite obvious from the many instances 
of land cultivation in Bab}donia given in the Gcmara to 
illustrate and explain the various Mishnaic laws on this 
subject, which naturally deal with Palestine. The many 
parallel instances of land cultivation in each muntr), L'ivm 
in the Gemara as illustrations of the <;.imc l.i\v. clearly 
show the existence of the same system in both countries. 
Whenever a difference of cuitom eziBted, it is expressly stated 
in the Talmud. 

The following examples may be presented in support of 
our contention. The Mishnah lays down the law that if, in 
any year, a metayer does not cultiv.iie the field he has leased, 
an estimate is to be made of the amount it sliould have 
produced in that year, asd the metayer must pay to the 
landlord his contracted share of the estimated produce. 
This, as the Mishnah points out, is merely in accordance 
with the formula of the contract, in which the metayer 
states: 'If I neglect the fu Id .md do not worit it, I shall 
indemnify you in full and best value Kao*Da." In the 
Gemara Babylonian contracts are drawn upon in order to 
illustrate and elucidate the ruling of this Mishnah. 

A metayer once Ici^ed a field on contract from a landlord, 
and inserted a clause therein to the effect that in case of 
neglect he would pay the landlord a thousand vuz. The 
metayer, however, heedless of the . I.ujm-. net'lt i u-A in eulti- 
vate one-third of the field, and thus there arose ilic question 
of indemnifying the landlord. The Rabbii of the Nehaidei 
■ B.M. 1040. 
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AcMdaaj, in accordance with the teaching of the MisHnah, 
ruled that he must pay the landlord a third of the >um 
agreed upon ; Raba, however, drew a distinction between this 
contract and the one referred to in the Mishnah. Another 
instance of a metayer not keeping to hia contract is the case 
of an 'aris who agreed to cultivate sesame, but cultivated 
wheat instead. Sesame, it may be mentioned, though a more 
valuable crop than wheat, tends to exhaust the land more. 
It turned out, however, that the field that year produced a 
good crop of wheat, which was as valuable as sesame would 
have been. The landlord therefore, far &om losing by this 
change, actually benefited to the extent that his land was 
less exhausted. The question thus raised was whether the 
metayer could deduct from the landlord's share the difference 
in value of land exh iu^tcd by the cultivation of a sesame 
crop and that which had produced a wheat crop. This gave 
rise to a difference of opinion between R. Kahana and R. 
Ashi. Another instance is the case of m tenant farmer who 
cultivated wheat instead of the sesame agreed upon. It 
happened, however, that the value of the crop of wheat pro- 
diteed was gieater thni what could hsve been obtained for 
the sesame, and the question raised was whctlicr the tenant 
could deduct from the amount due to the landlord the 
proportionate dSffenace m the value of the two crops.' 

In conrs \i..n with the laws governing a tenant farmer in 
cases where the contract was for a fixed yearly rental and the 
crop suffered from locusts or had been blasted, the Mishnah 
teaches as follows : 'If the whole countryside suffered, the 
tenant might deduct from his rent; but if his field happened 
to be the only one that suffered, he could not do so; R. Judah, 
on the other hand, maintained that if the contract was for 
a money rental, he could never deduct his loss from the rent." 
With regard to this Mishnah, the Gemara cites the case of 
■ &M. ia4b; ■!! the three cua. * Ibid. 105b. 
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a tenant who leased a garden on the banb of the Nehar 
Malka Saba, for the cultivarion of garlic, for a yearly 
money rental. Unfortunately, the Nehar Malka Saba became 
stopped up that year, affecting thereby the water-supply 

of the garden, with the consequenix- th.it a p. .or crop was 
produced. The question as to whether the tenant could 
deduct from the rent was put before Raba, who ruled that 
the opinion of R. Judah wa^ not lo be accepted.' 

Again, the Mishnah leaches that, if the contract was for 
the purpose of sowing barley, the tenant might not SOW 
wheat, but he might change from wheat tu barley, as a wheat 
crop exhaim^ the land more, and seeing that his rental WW 
fixed, the landlord would be pleased lo have his land spared; 
if, however, the agreement was for the corn, he might not 
change to pulse, but the contrary is permissible.^ The Ge- 
mara cites R. Judah as having taught Rabin that the tenant 
farmer might change from com to pulse. When the latter 
objected that the Mishnah t.uisht otherwise, R. Judah 
replied that the Mishnah dealt with Palestine, where the 
land became easily exhausted; in Babylonia, however, the 
difoence between the effect of com and pulse was of no 
consequence.' 

Further, the Mishnah teaches that if a tenant farmer makes 
a contract for a field for a yearly rental of ten Icur of wheat, 
and the wheat produrrJ by the field turns out to be of a 
poor quality, he may pay his rent with that grain; again, if 
the crop produced is of extraordinarily good quality, he must 
also pay his rent from that wheat. In the Gemara following 
on this Mishnah a case is cited of a man who rented a field 
to grow fodder, at ■ yearly rental of a kur <jf barley. After 
having sown and cut \\h fodder, he cultivated barley in the 
field; the barley turned out to be of very poor quality, and 
the question was raised by Habiba ofSura, on the Euphrates 

' Ibid. io6b. ' Ib'd. " 'fcW. 107a. 
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(5th cent.), whether the rent could be paid with the barley 

produced or not, to which Rabina replied that this case 
diifiered from the one in the Mishnah, the rent, therefore, 
could not be paid with the barley grown in the field.' An- 
other ca^e cited by the Gemara in connexion with this 
Mishnah is that of a man who rented a vineyard for a yearly 
payment of ten barrels of wine. Unfortunately, the wine 
produced by the vineyard that year turned sour and the 
tenant naturally wanted to pay his rent with the sour wine. 
R. kahana, in accordance with the teaching of the Mishnah, 
was of the opinion that he could; R. Ashi, however, showed 
that thh case difTcred from the r)ne in the Mishnah, and ruled 
that the tenant must buy wine wherewith to pay his rent.^ 

The Mi<kn^ teaches lAuit the metayer takes a share of 
the straw and stubble, and also of the prunings of the vines 
and of the supporting poles. This practice of allowing the 
metayer t share of the straw and stubble, as R. Joseph 
observed, wa^ n.it customary in Babylonia. With regard to 
the prunings of the vines R. Joseph is silent ; it may therefore 
be confidently assumed that even in Babylonia the metayer 
vaeoved a share of this — 1 fact which U ti6ine*out by the 
story of R. Huna and his 'aris.^ 

As a last example we will cite the ^Swing. The Mishnah 
teaches that, tf « man becomes a tenant farmer for a short 
period, he may not cultivate flax in field, nor cut 

branches from the sycamore- trees growing there; but, if the 
touncy is for seven years, he may do so, as in such a period 
the field will have recovered from the effect of the flax and 
the tree from the effect of the cutting. Discussing the teach- 
ing of the Mishnah, Abaye observes that the short-period 
tenant may not cut branches from the tree, but at the ter- 
mmation of his period he is to be given a share of the amount 

I B.M. io6b. 1 ibid.j ,ee Kraui, Kadmon. fr-?- 
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of the increased value of the tree; Raba, however, disagrees 
and maintains that the short-period tenant should receive 

nothing on account of ilie trees. In illustration of this 
difference of opinion, the Gemara cites the case of R. Papa, 
who was a short-period tenant firmer for the cultivation of 
fodder. During his tenancy, some J.iie-[MlnM grew 

up in the field, which naturally enhanced its value. On the 
expiration of his tenancy he therefore demanded a share in 
the value of the trees. The case came before R. Shivlil b. 
R. Idi, a contemporary of Abaye and Raba, who disallowed 
his claim, for the reason liiat it differed from the case in the 
Mishnah, which was the basis of the difference of opinion 
between Abaye and R^ba." 

The many ejumples here adduced clearly indicate that 
the same km ind euicoms which regulated land tenures in 
Palestine existed in Babylonia, and that when any difference 
in custom did exist it was at once pointed out in the Gemara. 
That it ^lonld hav« been so was only a natural consequence 
of the fact that the Jews in Babylonia enjoyed an jliimst 
autonomous life and Uved in conformity with the laws and 
traditions of their forefiitheit. They therefore clung to the 
Palestinian laws and customs of land tenure, and adapted 
them to Babylonian conditions. 

As will have been seen from some of tSie examples in the 
previous chapter, many of the landowners cultivated the 
soil themselves. This w as no doubt the case vnth the majority 
of those possessing land.' There were, however, people who 
possened more land than they could possibly mana^-L by 
themselves md the^e would naturally employ others to help 
them. There were also, no doubt, some wliose holdings were 
not iiifite!eildy large to make it worth their while to devote 
their time to land cultivation, and again there were others 
whose chief vocation in Ufe was not agriculture but some 

> aM. 1091. ' See Funk, i. 16, nott 3; Knui, ibid. 
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other indusu/, or who devoted their time to study or 
commerce: these too would have recourse to the employment 
of others for the cultivation of their fields. The usual pro- 
cedure in this connexion was either hy letting the ground to 
tenant farmers or by hiring labourers to do the woit. 

Of the tenant farmers, three different classes may be 
distinguished: {a) the 'ari$ OHK (Arab. = gardener) or 
metayer, (i) the huker I2in (Arab. — to rent land) or tenant 
farmer, (r) the planter K^ne*. The ordinary labourers also 
fell into two classes: {a) the kablan f?2p or piece-worker, and 
{b) the worker ^yis, who received a daily, weekly, monthly, 
or yearly wage, whether it was paid in money, in kind, or 
in both. 

(a) Mttaytr. By far the most common kind of tenant 
iarmer was the 'aris or metayer. The owner of grain-fields, 
orchards, vineyards, &c., would lease their possessions to 
these tenants for a certain number of years; but there does 
not seem to have existed any customary period for such 
tenancies. However, from the story of the tenan^ entered 
into by R. Papa, given in the Gemara for the purpose 
of elucidating the law governing a short-period tenancy 
(adduced above, p. 53), it is dear that seven yean was con- 
sidered a long period. A not uncommon method was for 
the tenancy to be renewed every year. Such was the custom 
of Saba, who settled with his tenants every year after the 
hlVTCBt in the month of lyar.' 

As payment the owners received a share of the produce, 
which averaged from a quarter in some places to three- 
quarters in others. Thus we read of a landlord saying to his 
'aris: *It is customary for all other 'arisin to water the field 
three times during the season, and to receive as their share a 
quarter of the produce; it is my desire that you should water 
my field four timc^ and in return you shall receive a third 

' ^ 73* '3^ KD'-l«^ p^DWi tec 'Aruk and Ja«tiow on pi»D. 
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of the produce.* This happened in the founli century, in 
the days of Ribbah and R. Joseph.' Again, in a cue of 
conflicting claims, when the 'aris maintains that the agree- 
ment was for him to take half, and the landlord asserts that 
it was for the 'aris to receive only a third, the question is 
raised in the Gemara as to who should be believed. This 
gave rise to a difference of opinion between R. Judah and 
R. Nahman (both of the 3rd cent.), the former maintaining 
that the landlord is to be believed, .hkI the l.ittor th,.t it 
depends on local custom. R. Mari (4th cent.) b. the daughter 
of Samuel remarks upon this, that R. Judah maintains Ms 
opimoa wen when the question arises in districts where the 
usual custom is for the 'aris to receive a half.' Further, there 
is a statement of R. Manyomi b. R. Nihomi (4tli cent.) that 
in dist^ where • pUntw receives a half an *aris usually 
receives a thirJ. A.^ain, from an anonymous statement in 
the Gemara, made in the course of elucidating a point in 
the Mishnah, we leim that there were districts where the 
'aris received two-^diutdi «ad odiers where he received three- 
quarters.' . 

To account for such diveigencei of payment it must be 
borne in mind that all soils are not of the same ferfl.ty, 
neither can the work involved in ploughing, sowmg, watcrmg, 
reaping, and threshing yearly crops be compared to the 
tending of llMldy planted orchards and vineyards. Agam 
the cunom as to what should be provided by the landlord 
and what by the tenant varied in different pUces. In some 
diltriets it WWWludfer the landlord to supply the seed, and 
in such pl.u c~ !u- usuaUy received as his share anything Irom 
a half to three-quarters of the crop, according to the custom 
prevailmg in the district, a custom mainly determmed by 
the fertility of the soU and the accessibility and abundance 
of the water-supply. When the soil was rich and water 
' Gitt. 74b. • B.M. iioti see B.B. 46b. * B-M. tojb. 
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plentiful it of course entailed less work and yielded a larger 
return. The owner in inch cases received a larger share, 
whilst in the case of a poorer soil and a distant water-supply 
he received a smaller share. In other districts the metayer 
had to provide the seed, and the share of the produce re- 
ceived by the owner in such cases varied from a quarter to 
a third.' That the seed was provided by the landlord in 
some districts, and by the metayer in others, is distincdy 
stated by Raba, in the name of R. Idi (4th cent.) (who lived 
either in Hinzibi or in Shekunzib, on the Tigris), in elucidat- 
ing a point in the Mishnah.- I he most common form of 
agreement, however, seems to have been for each to receive 
half of the produce, as may be inferred from an anonymous 
expression in the Gemara.-* 

Snch were the enitomi ttut prevailed generally. Individual 
ownen, however, would sometimes lease their fields on con- 
ditions other than those obtaining locally. If, for example, 
■ IbU of ertraoidinary fertility, and the local custom 
wa^ f.^r the owner to provide the seed, he would, in such a 
case, make it conditional for the metayer to provide the seed, 
«nddke kndloid would stiU receive the same share of the 
pnAue it that obtained by other landlords.* As to the fruit 
treea growing in the grain-fields leased to the 'aris. having 
regard to the fact that they did not require much tending, 
It depended upon local custom whether they were included 
m the lease or not. This, it is true, is mentioned in a Baraiu 
quoted m the Gemara, but there is an indication that the 
««ae custom prevailed in Babylonia, as may be gathered from 
the case of R.Papa(qa(rted above, pp. 53 and 54),and thedate- 

^.I^^aIT^"- ^^^'"^ ^"^^ '« ^ iWd. 74^ ^ 

. nJnt . °« " h*« « halfr The question U put in nch 
TT« " ^' ^« order of thin«. 

74b. See R«hi in fiiU on Knpa and following. 
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palms that grew up in the field which he lud leased. Another 
such case was that of R. Bibi b. Abajre (4th cent.), who 
claimed a ^h:irc in the trees that had sprung up on the em- 
bankment he had raised round a field which he had rented. 
The claim, however, was disallowed hy R. Ptpa.> As already 
mentioned, Babylonian custom differed from Palettinian 
in regard to the right of the metayer to the straw and 
stubble; while in Palestine he did take a share, it was not so 
in Babylonia. In actual practice, however, many owners in 
Babylonia aUowed the metayer to take a share of the straw.* 
It was customary for the metayer to receive a share in the 
prunings of the vines even in Babylonia, as is evident from 
the story of R. Huna, who did not comply with this custom 
and was accordingly admonished by his colleagues.' Thz 
conditions mentioned above were binding in ordinary cir- 
cumstances only; when the 'aris and the owner drew up the 
agreement they could arrange any terms they thought fit.* 
In the Gemara, R. Joseph (d. 323) states what in ordinary 
circumstances was to be provided by the owner and what by 
the 'aris. Whatever was essential for the protection of the 
field such as the raiting up of three successive layers of earth 
for a border, or digging lines of trenches round the fields, and 
aUo the staves for the making of a fence, had to be provided 
by the owner; all additional protection, as for instance the 
twigs for intertwining round the staves, tn vircngthcn the 
fence, h.i-1 lo Ik- supplied by the 'aris.» AU implements for 
working and watering the field, such as spades, mattocks, 
buckets, and otheis of a light nature, were to be provided 
. Ibid. .03b and 1091. • Ibid, lojbym io'h m. 

^ IJM. 103I. 'lU- shouUi h^s^- maJc (pedal profinon in the contracr, 

» B.M. 103b maia (133 Ar.b. iir^O, NDDD (Arab. ^< cond layer), 
Hn33TM (331= top Uyer), R«hi = three U/er. of earth ai border. 
R. ^^nanal quoted by ToMfot— doable line of treodrn. 
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by the owner; tiie actual digging of trenches to bring water 
firom the cuul or river to the field had to be done by the 
W 

As already mentioned, the metayer was generally taken 
for a specified number of years. There were, however, as 
R. Huna said^ also to be found metayers who poBsessed a 
permanent lease of the ground. They could not be removed 
by the owners, and on the death of such 'arisin their children 
inherited all their rights.' From a statement of R. Nahman 
we learn that there were 'arisin who sublet to other 'arisin 
the fields they themselves had leased.^ These were, no doubt, 
such as had contraeted for large tracts of land which they 
could not possibly manage thcm^Lh es and therefore they 
employed minor 'arisia to cultivate the land for them. 

(A) Ttnant famer. Aa will have been readily seen from 
many of the examples described at the beginning of the 
chapter, the hoker was a tenant farmer who leased the field, 
Tineyard, or orchard for a fixed yearly rental, which usually 
toek the form of a certain amount of produce, but wu 
sometimes paid in money. The produce given as rent was 
usually of the same kind as that culdvated by the tenant; 
sometimes, however, the contract provided for another kind 
of produce to be paid. When the rental was of the crop 
grown in the field, then the tenaat must give, and the land- 
lord mnit receive, the produce of that field, whether it was 
of a good or of .1 ; ...r .]uality. Tlie hokcr was under i.bliuM- 
tion to cultivate the held to the beit of his abilities, and could 
by no means neglect his work under the plea that he would 
buy prodnce in the market wherewith to pay his rent, ai the 

' B.M. 103b NTt). Funk, i. 15, Knui, ibid. 

• Jer. fi.B. iiL 5 dSj6 D'-tt«3 nCN K3in 31; sec parallel in RE 
4wnUR*n3 WK mnd Raihbam upon it. Cf. Kjauj, ii. 110. 

» B.B. 46b '31 pD^-iN m-n-:' o'-iN3 IDK iDrt an. Cf. ptnlW 
latcment of R. johanan in Jer. B.B,, ibid. 
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landlord had the right to say, *I insist on having the produce 
of my own field*. This is made dear in an anonymoui ttate- 
ment in the Gemara.* Ab alrcidy mentioned, if the whole 
countryside suffered from drought, locusts, or any other land 
of plague, the tenant was free from paying his rent, but not 
if his field was the only one that suffered.* 

The hoker was under a disadvantage, in comparison with 
the *aris; as the latter was comparatively free to cultivate 
at will whatew he thought best, provided there was no 
diminution in the value of the return, and it was in his own 
interest as well as that of the landlord to cultivate what 
brought the largeat return, even when such a crop tended to 
exhaust the land sooner than would liave been the case with 
a less profitable one;^ but the hoker was restricted in his 
choice of crops for, as his rental was fired, it was in the 
interest of the landlord to spare the land from exhaustion 
as much as possible. The hoker could not therefore cultivate 
such crops as tended to exhaust the «oil more than the crop 
for which the contract was made. If, for example, the con- 
tract was for barley, he could not cultivate wheat, which, 
although more profitable, tended to exhaust the soU sooner; 
he codd, hovirever, cultivate any crop that exhausted the 
5oil less, even if it were a less valuable one, for, as his rental 
was filed, the landlord lost nothing thereby. As already 
mentioned at the beginning of the chapter, if the difference 
between the two cr<^r^ ^^'^^ '^"b' flight, as for instance, between 
grain and pulse, the restriction was not enforced m Babyloma 
as it wa in Palestine, because the soU of Babylonia was more 
fertile.* The 'aria wai therefore in a much more advantageous 

' BM lo-a ' Ibid. 105b, io6i and b. 

* Ibid.' 'i^b. The 'an* who culnv.ted wheat instead of leume, ef. 

^*^.M!*io6b. xoTa. See R«hi 106b on pHVB' nyiti* m» S'Spon. 
See Knua, iL 182. 
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position; for he could vary his crop to increase the return as 
much as he pkascd; as R. Ashi declared, the popular saying 
was: 'Rather let the land deteriorate (become exhausted by 
strong seed) than that its owner become reduced (by smaller 
retonu)." Agom, in bad years the 'aris was not the sole 
sufferer, as the landlord received his share only from that 
which was actually produced. Taking all this into considera- 
tion, it is not surprising to find that the metayer system was 
more popular than that of the tenant farmer. 

{c) Planter. The kW (planter) was in reality a metayer, 
but with this difference: that, as the result of his laboun was 
more permanent, mj al<o was his position. He was employed 
to plant vineyards and orchards, and his engagement was 
usually for life, unless he were found to be incompetent, 
when his engagement could be Isnninated at once. Thus 
Ronya, who was the planter of Rabina, was found to be 
incompetent, and had his engagement terminated by the 
Irtter. When Ronya complained to Raba that no notice 
had been given him, he was given to understand that a 
planter has no right to notice, since the damage done by him 
cannot be remedied * The planter always had the option 
of cancelling his contract, and he would then receive an 
estimated amount for the permanent improvement effected 
by him, less the estimated loss entailed on the landlord by 
Ittvint; to give the orchard or vineyard into the keeping of 
an 'aris. Thus we read of a planter who cancelled his engage- 
ment because he wanted to emigrate to Palestine, and the 
amount due to him for permanent improvements was cal- 
culated on this basis by R. Papa b. Samuel (4th cent.).* 
With the death of the phnter his engagement terminated, 
the children or hein having no claim upon the landlord, 
except for their father's shore of the permanent improve- 

' S« prefiou. note. » BJil. iocl Miifanah and Gemin. 

' Xnd. logt. 
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menti. In actual practice, however, the children were TuuiHy 

employed in their father's position. This may he gathered 
from the case of the planter of R. Joseph, who died and left 
five sons-in-law, all of whom desired to remain planters in 
his stead. R. Joseph, fearing that loss would be vn-taiiud by 
him if he employed all the five, hastily terminated the en- 
gagement, by giving them their father-in-law's share of the 
permanent improvement.' It seems clear from the Gemara 
that had there been only one heir he would have succeeded 
his lather-jn-law. As we have already had occasion to men- 
tion, the share of the produce taken by a planter was usually 
a sixth more than that taken by the 'aris; *Wherc the planter 
takes a half and the 'aris a third, &c.* is a statement by 
R. ManyomS V. Nc^omL* That he also shared with the 
landlord the prunlnfjs and the wood from old vines and trees, 
is anotlicr statement made by the same authority.' 

' Ibid. 109a. ' 1*»<1- <09*»' ^ 

' I bid. USD MMp diviius (KUp Pen. vine or from ceppa — noe), 

Kohut. 



• IV 

WORKMEN AND SLAVES 

The fact has already been st^itcd that the maiurii\ ownen 
probably cultivated the land themselves. Many of these 
would need help, no doubt, during the sowing, reaping, and 
fruit-gathering seasons, also for watering the fields; and 
labourers were therefore employed. That the employment of 
hired labourers was almost if not <juite as common as letting 
out to tenant fanners, follows from the following: *If the 
*aris disputes with the owner as to what was the original 
arrangement concerning which percentage of the produce 
the *aris had agreed to accept ; the 'aris maintaining he was 
to receive half, while the owner maintains that he was to 
receive a third, R. Judah holds th.it the owner is believed. 
To this Abaye adds that R. Judah will maintain his opinion 
even in dbtticti wheie the custom was for the 'aris to receive 
half, for reason that, as the 'aris has nothing to show that he 
was employed as 'aris, the owner had the choice of pleading 
that lie had employed him merely u his workman 
Kin ^0'ph\ and he would have been believed.* It is very 
likely that the various kinds of tenant farmers also employed 
Ubonien to help them. Wied labourers in general, whether 
engaged in agriculture or in any other kind of industry, fell 
mto the two classes mentioned in the previous chapter: 
(«)thekiblan, and (A) the worker. 

(a) The word kablan (?2p -- receive, accept) means con- 
tractor and in a general sense includes all the tenant farmer* 
already described. Thus in the Mishnah and in the Gemara 
the words j!>3p and i>ap are used indiscriminately both for 
the metayer and the tenant farmer.* In a more restricted 
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sense it refers to a workman who is a piece-worker^ differing 

from the others only in degree but not in kind. 

(b) The worker (Heb.) by^D, also known as DV l^ac (Heb. 
■ur), daily wtge-etmer, differed in kind from the kabUn; 
for, whereas the latter wa-; practically his own mancr, the 
former was subject to the will of another. For this reason 
the Rabbis considered it derogatory for a man to become 
a daily wage-earner, whom itu'\" rci^.irdcd a^ alnm-^i bclnnL'ing 
to the same category as the Hebrew slave of ancient times.' 
Thus the vene 'For the children of Iirael are bIivcs to me, 
my slaves*,* which was used by R. Jo^anan b. Z.ikkai in a 
homily on the Hebrew slave, was applied by R. Nahman in 
the same sense to the wage-earner 7inD.' Such was the low 
esteem in which he was held that it is a question in Jewish 
law wlicther a husband can be compelled to hire himself 
out as a wage-earner, l\ en it he has no other visible means 
of earning a livelihood."* For this reason, the woricer wm 
given the privilege by Rab of withdrawing from an engage- 
ment, even in the middle of the day, and not only was he not 
penalized, but could demand payment for the amount of 
the work done by him,' unless as R. Nathan b. Isaac pointed 
out, his withdrawal caused a loss to his employer, in which 
case the amount of that loss was deducted from the work- 
man'> wages.* From what has just been adduced it seems 
clear that, according to Rab, workmen were given the right 
of withdrawal before the completion of the contracted time, 
and this privilege was accorded them, no doubt, because of 
the great disadvantage under which they worked in those 
days, as there were no trade unioni, possessing the power 
of collective bargaining as is the case at the present time, 

' Hebrew •lavci ai luch did opt eiist after the deitruction of the firit 
Temple. Citt. 6s>; 'Ankin 29a. ' xxv 

> RK. ii6b; B.M. loa. See Jfidd. zab. * Sec 'Ebcn Ha tzar, Ixx 3 
• B.M. 1014 77a Mid bi B.K. 1 16b. • Ibid- 7761 lee ibid. 76b. 
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I therefore entirely disagree with Kr.ius who assert! that it h 
not clear from the Gemara whether workmen were given the 
privilege of withdrawal (ii. 103). On the other hand, Rab 
admitted that if a kablan withdrew before having completed 
his work he should be penalized.' 

In spite of the Rabbis' disapproval, economic condidoni 
brought a great number of people into the labour mxAxx 
as wa t^e-earners. The majorit}'' of these were mere labouren, 
but there were also many who possessed a little land of their 
own, which was not of sufficient extent to occupy their full 
time, and who therefore hired themselves out to work for 
others as a means of supplementing their incomes.^ There 
were places in which the price of labour was Hxed, as may 
be inferred from the anonymous question in the Gemara, 
*Let us see what is the price of labour in the labour market?' 
In others the price of labour fluctuated, no doubt, according 
to t!ie woridng of ^ Uw of supply and demand. This may 
be inferred from the expression in the Gemara: *It deals 
with a place where no fixed rate exists, but some hire them- 
idm out for fenr, and othen for three.*' It is self-evident 
that the labourers possessing greater bargaining power could 
rammand a higher wage. We therefore find that the work- 
men who hired themselves out merely for the purpose of 
ropplenKnting their incomes usually commanded a higher 
wage than tho^e whose existence depended upon obtaining 
work. This is anonymously expressed in the Gemara, 'Had 
yon not given us to ondentand that the wage was four, we 
would never have begun the work, as It would have been 
beneath our dignity to give our services for less than that 
amount*.* There wat also woifanen who merely received 
, their food as wages. This is indicated by the remark of 

' B.M. 77b '31 Nnnn n^no "I3D yy\. 

' iKd. 76a frpoy n^an byM wn, mc Ra«hi on thi.. 

' iKd. irnbi. ♦ Ibid. '31 i> wnwn 116 
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R. Kahana to R. Ashi: 'Perhaps this refers to a case where 
ther worked merely for their food.' ' 

riR-re does not seem to have been a uniform set of labour 
laws for the whole country, but each town and district had 
its own laws and customs. This may be inferred from the 
anonymous question in the Gemara mentioned in the course 
of a discussion on the length of the working day, 'Let us see 
what is the custom in the district?* In new towns where 
the population consisted of settlers from different Jl^irlcts, 
and where no custom had as yet been established, the 
worker would leave his house after sunrise and remain at 
his work in the fields until sunset, in accordance with the 
ancient custom mentioned by the psalmist.* There is also 
J statement of Rab cited by R. Judah to the effect that as 
the morning and evening were the usual times for farm 
labourers to set out tn, and return from work, it was usual 
to proclaim the sale of land at those times, so that intending 
purchasers could then arrange with the labourers to survey 
the fields for them and form an estimate of their value. ^ 
From an expression of R. Nahman, in answer to a remark of 
Raba. with reference to the question as to the amount by 
which a workman may be penalized for causing 1"^-^ t<i \\\^ 
employer by his breach of contract, it appears that touU 
were usually provided by the workmen themselves, and 
when the employer had obtained possession of the workman's 
tools and garments he could claim a higher compensation 
than would otherwise have been the case.* 

Agricultural labourers were employed in digging channels 
for irrigating the fields, drawing water for watering the fields, 

* Ibid. 9U. . 

* Ibid. 83b 'jru *ww, nnn Tya, »«Dip33, Km'Am 

{(n^niNi ^V1D3, lee Kimiu, ii. 103, noU 71 j, and 161, note 100. 

* 'Ankin aib. 

* B.M. 78a tra ifran Hnnar, «« Raibi and 'AmJ^ Kobut, 3- 
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doing any of the work connected with the cultivation of the 
various products of the soil, such as grain, vines, dates, 
sesame, figs, &c., also in actinp as watchmen for the vineyards, 
orchards, bams, and sheaves lying in the fields. Thus Raba 
expressed his opinion that if workmen were engaged to dig 
(.hanncl-, .md, before the\- ciuld start wnrk, rain fell, render- 
ing their work unnecessary, they had no claim against the 
employer if the latter had visited the field on the previous 
evening and could detect no signs of the coming rain. A 
similar teaching of Raba was, that if men were engaged to 
water a field and, before they could commence work, rain 
descended, the loss was theirs; if, however, the river or canal 
happened to overflow, and filled the small channel?, with the 
result that the field was watered, it was the employer's loss, 
as he was supposed to have known the nature of the canal 
and should have made provision for such occurrences in the 
contract. Again, if a man hires workmen to water his field, 
ind tile canal becomes stopped up during the day, making 
it impossible for them to carry out the contract, the ruling 
is as follows : (i) if it was not usual for such a thing to happen, 
the loM was that of the labourers; (2) if it w as a matter of 
common occurrence and the WO^men were strangers to the 
district and were therefore not expected to know the nature 
of the canal, the loss was that of the employer; (3} if they 
belonged to the district the worhnen were the suflferen.' 
We also read of R. Nahman employing men to dig in his 
field ('6(biBp from ^sp uansposition of to scrape, Syr. 
itp) who, in the course of tfcdr digging discovered the grave 
of R. Ahi b. Yashayah. This was probably in Nchardea, 
where R. Na^an lived, and where R. Ahi taught during his 
lifetime, in the second and third centuries.* There is also 

' BAI. 76b, 771. See Raihi and Kohut pBI, no and ^n. 
* Shabb. 152b. The (.ilriL- in (he (Vm.irj i^ R. Nahmani MC Hile»yi 
111. itxi Y«wiu, vii. 31. Aruk reads R. Nalunan b. I»aac. 
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a dispute between Rab and Samuel as to whether watchmen 
of wine-cellars and of sheaves should be placed in the same 
category as those of vineyards and orchardt, for the purpose 
of being allowed to partake of the articles they were guarding.' 
R. Huna, we learn, was a fruit-picker in his younger and less 
prosperous d*y».» R. Zabid (4th cent.) employed labourers, 
one of whom stole fr<^m him a l;.ib of l\ir]t \- and the <ilher 
a cluster of dates.' The other industries in whicli workmen 
were employed will be dealt with in mother work. 

Slaves. While dejling with workmen, it would not be 
out of place to say a few words on slaves and slavery as they 
eziited among the Jews in Babylonia, since the practice of 
slavery has, at all times, h.ui a detrimental effect upon the 
conditions of the workmen. Although slavery in the Orient 
generally, and among Jews in particular, never existed to 
anything like the extent it attained in Rome, slaves were 
nevertheless owned by a large number of Jews in Babylonia, 
as will be subsequently shown; the wealthy Jews in particular 
possessed large numbers of both men and women slaves. 

Among the Jews in Babylonia sl.ive^ were acquirtd chiefly 
by means of purchase. Thus we read of R. Juduli regulating 
the formula to be employed in a bill of sale for slaves.* Again, 
there is an anonymous, statement in the Gemara that a 
blemish detected in a slave docs not atfcct the vahdity of the 
purchase; for, if it was a visible defect the buyer must have 
been aware of it before the purcha^', and if the defect was 
internal, it made little dilference to the purchaser, as a slave 
ii only required for work.* There is an amusing story of an 
old man who blackened the liair of his head and heard and 
came before Raba begging to be bought fnr a A.\\c. The 

' B.M. 93a; Kraui, ii. io6. ' Jer. Sanhcd. i. z\ Kjiui, iL 105. 

* Sanhed. z6b. 

* Citt. 86a '31 pWD Kwui ii. 87, note 599. 
' Ketub. 57b; ^dd. iia. See Kraua, iL 89, ootc 603. 
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latter, however, refused, saying that he would rather follow 
the advice of the Rabbis of the Mishnah' and employ the 

poor to do the work for him. The man then went with the 
same request to R. Papa b. Samuel, who bought him. On 
requesting his newly bought slave to bring him some water, 
the latter, washing off the dye from hi< hair, said to his master, 
*Behold, I am older than you.' ^ As may be gathered from an 
expression of R. Hiyya b. Abin (3rd and 4th cent.), slaves 
for sale were usually placed in side turnings NE3D'D (semita = 
recess or alley) leadin? from the market-place.'' 

Inheritance was also a means whereby slaves were acquired. 
Thus Raba b. Hinana and his brother R. Dimi (4th cent.) 
inherited two women "^laves from their father, one of whom 
was a skilful baker and cook and the other a skilful spinner 
and ivcaver. Tbsf enbsequently sought the advice of Raba 
as to how they should divide lhi< inheritance between them.* 
There is also the case of R. Judah, the Hindoo proselyte, 
who died without leaving any heirs, whereupon Mar Zutrt 
(4th and 5th cent.), who had been on a visit to him just 
before his death, acquired possession of his slave.* Cases are 
mentioned of bride; bringing women slaves with them as 
part of their dowry. An example of this is the case that came 
before Raba of a bride who had brought as a dowry two 
women slaves; the husband subsequently married again and, 
taMn^ one of the dcm^ present^ her to the second wife, 
against which proceeding the aggrieved first wife protested 
vigorously and energetically.^ 

From many expressions in the Gemara it is clear that 
slaves WLT(. I'Mikcd upon as tJlC lowest class of human be- 
ings, possessing every spiritual and moral defect. There is an 
anonymous saying current in the Gemara that a slave prefers 

■ Abot, i. s. * B.M. 60b; Kraui, ii. 86, noK S9>* 

' B.M. looa Kt50*Da KD«pn, lec Rashi, Kohut, ind Jaitrowi Knm 
ii. 87. * B.B. 13b. » (j^idd. 22b. • Ketub. 80b. 
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the licence of slavery to the responBibility of freedom.' 

R I v ill Iv llunia was wont tn ^ci/t- the slaves of his debtors 
and mAe them work for him. Raba, his son, pointed out 
CO his fither that by this means he was seemingly taking 
interest for his debts, to which R. Joseph n pliti! ihji x\wxc 
was a well-known saying of R. Nahman, *A slave is not worth 
the bread he eats*. Raba, however, answered that this state- 
ment could not be applied generally, and only referred to 
slaves of the type of R. Nahman's Daro, who was always to 
be found djiu ing in the wine shops. R. Juscph justified his 
actinn by ^.t\ ing that he had relied on a statement of Rub, 
cited b\ R Daniel b. R. Katina, that a master is pleased 
if his slave is made to work so that he may not become spoilt 
through inactivity.' Because of their dissoluteness, slaves 
were rather lax in the observance of the j(.\\i^>h dietary and 
festival laws while engaged in preparing the food for their 
masters. The Exilarch once reproached R. Sheshet (3rd 
cent.) for not partaking of food at his houH'. and the latter 
replied that he had found the slaves of his household to be 
unreliable in the ohntivwMX of the dietary laws.' Again, 
R. Papi (4th cent.) once viMtcd M.ir Samuel on a fevtival 
day, and when food was set before him he refused to cat it, 
because he feared leit the dissolute slaves had violated the 
festival laws while preparing the food.* For thi> ri .iM.n Raba 
maintained that certain things, though permissible in them- 
selves under certain prescribed conditions, should not be 
practised in houses where many sla\cs were employed, as 

^^^llimi are not to be trusted to carry out the rigid require- 

^^^beott of the law.' 

The initancM we have juit adduced seem to indicate that 

■ Ibid, iia; Gilt. 13a .T^ Nno NTpenaKTay. 

• B.K. 97«i B.M. 64bi Kraiu, ii. 91. * Citt. 67b. 

* Bcfih 14b nain icniynfi. 

> PcaV- 40b nap *n*an iinana. 
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slaves were chiefly employed in domestic service This may 
also be inferred from the expression of Samuel: 'The slave 
who prepares it KD^cniD nT2 is worth a thousand dinariua 
(dinars), for he must boil the egg till it is reduced to the size 
of a pill.' ' Slaves were also occasionally employed In other 
work. Thus Abaye speaks of a valuable slave who was expert 
in perforating pearls, and of another who was a tailor.* Tht 
reason why slaves were employed generally for household 
duties appears to me to be because household work was 
considered too abject in its nature to appeal even to the 
poorest Jew. Even the Hebrew slave of ancient times could 
not be compelled by his master to perform such abject 
duties.' Neither could women be employed by others than 
their husbandl for household work, or for any other kind of 
work; for it was an accepted ruling of Samuel that Jewish 
women could not act as employees to strangers/ The Jews 
of Babylmda held tlut the ideal of womanhood is expressed 
by the words of the Psalmist (xlv. 13): 'The- kind's Jaupht- r 
within the palace is all glorious.*' Women were therefore 
found occupied in business, and held places of trust, such 
as treasurers nnara rtm (Pers. = treasurer), but were not 
found as employees.' There was therefore no alternative 
but to employ both men and women slaves for the various 
kinds of household duties 

As Jews were forbidden by the Torah to ill-tre.tt their 
slaves, it is only natural to assume that they were popular as 
masten. The case of the slave who refused to obey hii 

' Ncdar. 50b; Kraus ii. SS. 

' Kaub. 40a and b DY^ilD 2pM IZV, DHD WVD 

* Sitrj -|na vii. 2; cf. KnUi^iL 101. 

* j^dd. 70ft ind b nm rmvo fK. 

* Yebun. 771, Shcbu'ot 30a. 

* Shabb. 61a nnara n-JV anj expression of R. Jcremiali. He muit 
ba« atiU been in Btbyloma, u Rabbah i$ mentioned diicuwing the lubject 
with him. See Pent- 50b: 'If ihe produce! indsdli.' Punk, La*. 
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master R. Papa b. Samuel (above, p. 68) serves u a good 

illustration of the leniency with which they were treated, at 
least among the learned classes of Jews. Not only were they 
not ill-treated, bnt there are many instances in the Gemara 

of the fine con<ldLTation shown by the Rabbis for the feel- 
ings of their slaves. Samuel once performed an experimental 
physiological examination on one of his women slaves, and 
paid her compensation for any ind'iL'iiin lir ni.i\ have caused 
her to suffer; remarking, that she was his slave to work for 
him, but not to be put to shame.' 

The chief slave-owner among the Bab\'lonian Jews was 
most probably the Exilarch. This may be inferred from many 
expressions in the Gemara. One of these (mentioned above, 
p. 69) was, that because of his nunieriui-. sla\es, certain ritual 
practices were f(*rMddLn in his household which otherwise 
would have been permissible. He employed slaves not only 
for Ms housal&old bat alio for his police force. Thus we read 
that Rab, at a certain period in his career, was appointed 
market inspector by the Exilarch, and was arrested by the 
Exilard^i men beeanie he did not act according to the in- 
structions given him by the latter.^ Again, Eliezer Ze*cra 
was once wearing black boots while standing in the streets 
of Nehardu. When qncitioned by the Exilarch's men u to 
the reason for his attire, he replied that he wa-; mourninf- 
for Jerusalem. *Are you worthy to mourn in public fur Jeru 
salemr theysaid to Wm. Thlnldng that he was masquerading 
as a man of learning, they arrested him and held him under 
restraint till he was able to prove that he really was a 
scholar.' Because of their power, the Exilarch's ilaves became 
arrogant and overbearing', and, as mentioned above, not over- 
scrupulous in the observance of Jewish law. For this they 

' Niddah 47a. See alio there how tbcy were treited by R. Sheihet and 
R. Na^. Kftui, iL 93. ' B.B. 89i{ Jer. B.B. t. $. 

* B.K. 59b, 
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were greatly diitrasted and frequently rebuked by the Rabbii. 

Thus we read of R. Ze'era (4th cent.) advising R. Simon to 
rebuke the household slaves of the Ezilarch even chough he 
felt convinced that his words would have little effect.' Out of 
revenge they would attempt to inconvenience the Rabbis win > 
frequented the palace of the Exilarch. Once they attempted 
to bring about the death of R. Sheshet, who greatly mistrusted 
them, and it was only through a timely warning by R. Hisda 
that he was saved from death. R. Amram (3rd and 4th cent ) 
once nearly fell a victim to their plots, but the timely aid of 
Yalta, the wife of R. Nahman, saved his life.^ The death of 
R.Hiyyaof Parawa was actually caused by their machinations,^ 
Besides the Exilarch, there were others who possessed 
many slaves, and we read of a town peopled entirely by 
slaves that was sold to heathens by its Jewish owners. This 
happened in the days of Rabina (4th and 5th cent.).* la 
addition to the Rattbu already mentioned as possessing 
slaves, we may add R. Nahman, R. Sht-hct, R. Hisda, and 
R, Ashi.* The courts of Nehardea and Pumbadita are men- 
tioned as having given power to crediton to seize their 
debtor's slaves in payment of their debts.* As a sign of 
servitude, slaves usually wore on their clnthc^ or necks the 
seal of their masters, which were usually made of metal or 
day.' 

According to the Mishnah, a Jew might not sell his sKive 
to a heathen, because the slave of a Jew had to conform, to 
a very large extent,' with Jevriih kw, and when manumitted 

he automatically became a proselyte, enjoying the full legal 
status of a Jew; by selling him to a heathen, the master 

* Shabb. 55*. « GUi. 67b, 68a. ' 'Ab. Zarah 38b. * Gltt. \oz. 
' Sm Gitt. 38-43— many instances; also 45a; Beralc. ijbj Pesah. Ii6a, 
Ycbtm 46t} Niddah 47a. • B.IC. lai. 

» Shabb. sSaj cf. Gitt. 43b 'p^:. Kram, u. 89, note* 605, 608. 
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would be virtually compeUing the ^tc to break away from 

Judaism. A slave sold in contravention of this law became 
manumitted automatically.' This Uw was alao enforced in 
Babylonia. We find a saying of Rab to the effect that if a 

man allowed his slave to be taken for ser\ ice by the UTHD 
(Pers, = magistrate), when he could have prevented it by 
means of money payments, that slave became manumitted 
automatically; fur, not having redeemed him, it was just as 
if he had actually sold his slave to the magistrate.' Again, we 
read of a town of slaves which was sold by its Jewish owners 
to heathens (above, p. yt), and the question is raised in the 
Gemara, whether it was necessary for the slaves to receive 
a written manumission from tlieir former masters, before 
they could be legally recognized as Jews.* In Babylonia, 
slaves did not compete in the labour market with the work- 
men, as was the case m ancient Rome, for, as already ex- 
plained, th^weM oi^loycd chiefly for household duties. 

• Gltt. 43b, 44*- 

■ Ibid. SccRaibif'ArukKAbumnnDNana JaiiruM. ' Om.^ot. 
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METHODS OF LAND CULTIVATION 

The methods of land cultivation in u^c amunL,' the Baby- 
lonian Jews will now be described as far as they can be 
gathered from the Talmud. It is obvious that these methods 
must have differed somewhat from those of Palestine, owing 
to the different climatic conditions and the different nature 
of the soil. It must be remembered that the soil of Babylonia 
was of an unnsually soft character and contained no stones, 
in contrast to Palestine, which, being a mountainous country, 
bad a hard and ston/ soil. The climate, too, was hotter in 
lofP-^ring Babylonia dun in mountainous Palestine, and not 
the least thing that distinguished the two countries was the 
fact that Babylonia possessed a much greater water-supply 
and did not depend so much on rain as Palestine did. 

Because of the softer soil, there was no necessity for the 
nse of such large and heavy implements in Babylonia as in 
Palestine. 'The teaching of the Mishnah, that trees must 
not be planted within four cnbits of a neighbour's field, in 
order to allow sufficient room for working round the trees 
with a plough, without encroaching on the field, docs not 
hold in Babylcmia*, nid Samnel, *Bnt the space of two cubits 
IS sufficient, as the plough in use was smaller';' nor was there 
any need of ploughing the ground after sowing in order to 
cow the seed, although this was usually done in Palestine. 
*Thc Tanna of the Mishnah (who mentions ploughing after 
sowing) deals with Palestine, where they plough after sowing', 
M m anonymous statement in the Gemara.* 

The Mishnah teaches that partners in possession of a field 
cannot compel each other to divide it unless its size is such 



■ &B. a6a; ttc Radu. 



' Shabb. 73; Kniu, iL 174, note 169. 
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that after the divuion the share received by each wiU allow 

for the stnving of nine kab of wheat. 'What will be the case 
in Babylonia?' is an anonymous (Question in the Gemara. 
To this R. Joseph replied: There mmt be sufficient ground 
for each share to occupy a person a whole day in tlu- ploughing 
of it.' The question is at once raised, 'At which season of 
the year? Does it mean a day's ploughing during sowing 
season, in which case it will correspond to more than a day, 
but not quite to two days, during ploughing season; or does 
it mean a day's ploughing during ploughing season, which 
corresponds to less than a day durinL: Miwing season?* To 
this the answer is given that R. Joseph may either refer to a 
day's ploughing in the sowing season, which will tdre two 
days in the ploughing seast>n, regard being had to districts 
wlicre the field is ploughed twice at that season; or he may 
deal with a day's work in the ploughing season, which will 
take just at long during the sowing season, tli.ii i^, in districts 
where the soil i'^ uneven and is difficult to plough at all 
times. Another reading of Kashi, with which the explanation 
of the 'Anik partly agrees, is the following: 'R. Joseph may 
either deal w itli a day's work during ploughing season, whicli 
will occupy a whole day in the sowing season, that is, in 
districts where the ground is ploughed twice, once before 
and once after sowing'; or he may deal with a day*s work at 
the sowing season, which will occupy two days during plough- 
ing season, in a district where the ground is uneven.* ' From 
this discussion the fact clearly emerges that there existed 
districts in Babylonia where the ground was ploughed twice 
during ploughing season, and others where it was only 
ploughed oiuc; and also that there were districts where a 
second ploughing took place after the sowing, for the purpose 
of covering the seed. The statement adduced previouily, 
that in this respect Bab^nia differed from Palestine, cannot 
■ B.B. laai stc *Anik 11 91 cf. Knut, ibid. 
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therefore refer to the whole of Babylonia, but only to some 
probably to most parts of the country. 

The animals most commonly used for drawing the plough 
were the oz and the cow, as may be inferred from the follow- 
ing discussion in the Gcmara. 'If one buys an ox and it is 
found to be vicious, Rab is of the opinion that the buyer 
may return the animal, as most people buy these animals for 
ploughing. Samuel, however, m.unt.nn> that the vendor can 
plead that he sold the animal to be slaughtered.' Of course, 
the buyer of the case in question was one who was known 
to be a dealer in both kinds of animals, and also the value 
of animals for slaughter happened m h u e ri-cn to that of 
animals for ploughing.* Two men ucrc usually occupied in 
ploughing, one to drive the animal by means of a goad, 
while the other walked behind holding the plough. Thi^ may 
be gathered from the question raised in the Gemara, when a 
cow and a ploughshare are hired, and the plough is broken 
during work, as to which of the two men responsible for the 
damage. R. Papa maintained that responsibiUty resu with 
him who holds the goad (Syr. = goad), whUe R. 

ih«h, b. R. Idi is of the opinion that it Hes with the one 
holding the plough Njo (Syr. WKD = vessel, used also for 
ploughshare).' 

The necessity ofleaving, inBthjionia, two cubits between 
ones trees and a neighbour't fidd, in order to prevent the 
plough entering that field," ihowi that the plough was also 
u^e.l for lowening the soU round the trees in orchards; for 
th.. wurk. however, the spade was more commonly used, as 
may be seen from the expression Noma p2Tt:i» Nno, 'borrow- 
ing a spade tn Ji, an orc hard'.^ The loosening of the soil 
between vm« «:cms to have been J„ne chiefly bv hand, 
with .p«le utd hoe. R. Joseph po..cs.ed a vineyard which he 

■*««H«riN«e,p.74. •BJtf.ioja.worf.ofRah.. 
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woAed intensively, by digging it more than was usual, and 
he was rewarded by grapes that produced a very strong 

wine.' Again, the question is raiseJ in the Gem.ira 'NC ^333: 
*\Vhat must be the size of a vineyard in Babylonia so that 
one partner may compel the other to have it divided between 
them?* To this Raba b. K.i n.i replied: 'each share must 
contain at least three rows KTiK^XK (Pers. = orderly row), 
each containing twelve vines, this being as much as a man 
can dig in a day.** It was, however, not uncommon to plough 
between the vines with oxen, as is implied by the anonymous 
expression often used in the Gemara vi«1»DD V^tffy mna, 
'working with oxen in the vineyards for ploughing, and during 
vintage, when much damage may be done to the vines, and 
injury to the oxen, if great care be not taken'.^ Trenches, 
in which water might collect, were usually dug round the 
vines. The MiOm.ih teaches that nV3iy (cavities frnm nsu - 
a circle) may not be dug round the vines during a tcstival 
week. What are meant by nWW?' is the inquiry. R. Judah 
explains this by the word '233 (Pers. ^ cavities). The ques- 
tion is again asked, 'Did not R. Judah himself allow the 
people of Zital to dig 033 during a festival weekP' The 
answer was, 'No, he only allowed old trenches to be renewed, 
but not new ones to be dug.' * 

The usual distance between one vine and the next was 
four tubits, but sometimes it wuliIJ he more, A virn y.ird 
would for legal and ritual purposes be regarded as such, even 
if the distance between the vines were as much as sixteen 
cubits. Thus the question is raised, 'What should be the 
distance between the vines, so that the ground between be 
included in the sale of the vines ?* Samuel, cited by R. Joseph 

* Meiu^ot 871; Mc Kraus, ii. 175, note 175. * B.B. IM. 

' B.M. 30a. Sec Rashi both for ploughing and during vintaRc; alio ibid. 
73t and yUlL 84b. Sec 'Aruk DTlD, the oicn were uicd for carrying the 
fruit, Kimui, ii. ao6. * M. Katan 4b; ■« Kraui, ibid. 
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m the nime of R. Judah, gives it as between four and 
eight cubit*. Samuel, again, cited by Raba in the name of 
R. Nihman, give* it as between eight and sixteen cubit?. 
R. Joseph supports his contention by citing the case of a man 
who bought thrtT vines in a shepherds' village and R. Judah 
nUcd that the buyer should receive the ground between 
them, although the distance was only four cubits. Raba, 
however, ruled that a distance of from four to sixteen cubits 
entitles the purchaser to the ground between.' It was also 
quite usual to sow cereals between the vines. Thus R. Hanan 
and R. 'Anan (3rd cent.) while on a journey observed a man 
sowing wheat and barley between the vines (above, p. 41).* 
^ As previously mentioned, the soil of Babylonia was soft, 
lichj and fertile, and there wu less fear of it becoming ex- 
hausted than in Palestine ; the tenant farmers were, therefore, 
glTCtt greater freedom to change the crops according to their 
desircs than they were allowed in the latter country. The 
exceptional fcrtUity of the soU would also, no doubt, account 
for the fact that it was quite common to find a farmer 
cultivating lie same kind of grain in the same field for three 
years in succession niMtl." The majority of cultivators, 
however, adopted various methods for preventing the land 
from becoming exhausted. A common method was to sow 
m alternate year . tlu- ficrld being merely ploughed in the 
fiUtow years. 'R. Huna admits*, says the Gemara, 'that in 
districts where it was customary to alow the field to He 
faUow ,n alternate yean, 'ana (tq ^ empty, un- 

culuvated), the fallow years did not invalidate the three years 
of undUturbcd possession*, required for proving the possessor's 
title to the field. Further, even in districts where some 
taners were wont tn I.ave f.lhnv years, and others did not, 
tHe iallow years did not invalidate the plea of undinurbcd 
- «.a tab, 13., « K„„^ ii. ,3^. . ^ ^ ^^^^ 
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possession.' From all tliis it is clear ihat the system of allow- 
ing fallow ytan was not confined to particolar districts; but 
fields tdjointng each other in the s.imc v.illey woulJ often 
differ in their method of treatment. A system of rotation 
of crops was another method adopted by many farmers. 
Thus Rabbah. l ited by Abaye, stated: *He who would avoid 
leaving his held fallow in alternate yean should sow wheat 
one year, and barley the next; one year the field should be 
sown from north to south and the not year fxom east to 
west.** 

The harvest season commenced generally in the month 
of Nisan; Raba, however, allowed his tenant farmers to wait 
another month before reaping. The Rabbis complained to 
Raba that it appeared to them that he was taking interest 
from his tenants, as the landlords who harvested earlier 
received as rent four measures, whilst he, for waiting another 
month, received six measures. Raba, however, retorted that 
it was not he, but the other Undlordi, who were dealing 
unfairly with their tenants ; for by compelling them to harvest 
earlier they caused their tenants to lose a much larger pro- 
portion of the produce than the extra rental the tenants had 
to pay him for allowing them an extra month.' This instance 
clearly indicates that the early harvesting was done by the 
landlords of their own free will, and for their own advantage; 
I must therefore entirely liisagree with Funk (ii. 45, note 2), 
who assigns, as the reason for their action, the unlawfulness 
of the times and the fear of being robbed of their crops. 
It is highly probable that the haste of tiiosc landlords was 
due to their desire to place their produce on the market early 
in the season, when prices were still high, and they did not 
consider that by doing 10 they caused a low to their tenants. 

' Ibid.; »ee Rashbam, 'Aruk, Kraus, ii. i^i 

' B.M. 1071. See Toufot on ^MH, oot ai Katbi. Sec Kraui, ii. 182. 
' BJll. 73a; Knui, ii. 186. 
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It is only natural to assume that there were others besides 
Raba who hamstcd late in the season. 

The method of harvesting lentils differed from that of 
wheat or barief in this respect — that while the latter was 
reaped, the fonner were usually uprooted. 'For this reason 
one mu^t expect to find more sandy matter in lentil, than 
in other cereals* runs an anonymous explanation in the 
Gemara on a Baniu. That this law existed in Babylonia 
is cltrarlv >Lcn from the ruling of Rab, given by Rabbah b. 
liiyya of Katospah, that if one removes dust or pebbles from 
another's wheat he must pay to the owner the value of thdr 
weight in \^heat. R. Huna aUo ruled that if the Tcndor 
agreed to clean the grain, at the request of the purchaser, 
then it must be completely cleaned and no foreign element 
at all mi^ht be left.' Flax and sesame were also sometimes 
harvested in the same manner as lentil. Thus we read of 
R. judah allowing people to uproot Hax and sesame and cut 
ctucuta during a festival week.* 

After harvest, the corn was tied into bundles or sheaves 
*fi*3 ,nD3 Pcrs. = unthreshed corn), and these were left 
cm the field to dry. The sheaves were frequently turned to 
make them ihornuj;hly dry. Raba is mentioned as speaking 
to the men engaged in this work, and advising them how to 
perform it when the grain was required for Passover use.' 
To prevent ihc '^heaves from being blown away by the wind 
Urge stones were placed on them *B3Nn (nu — sheaves).^ 
The ingathering of grain usually took place at the beginning 
of Marcheshvan; in Palestine, however, it wa> in Tishri. 
Because of this, it was usual, in Palestine, to offer up the 
sdrtifinnal prayer for rain at the termination of the Taber- 
nacle ficftiTal in 'Hihri; in Babylonia, bccanse the grain had 

■ B R. 93b, 94a; Kfau^ ibid., note a47. 

' M. kiun isbj Kfan% ibid. * Peaah. 401. 

* B.a. 691 «fWl ion. Sec Kohut on V- 
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not as yet been gathered in, the saying of the prayer did not 
begin till the seventh Marcheshvan.' 

From the popular saying, cited hy R. Joseph n*L*^nD MlVl 
ijoetp The ox may eat of the corn he is threshingV it may be 
inferred that this aninul was generally used for threshing. 
Abaye mentions a special threshing sledge NDp^lpi KTy (Gr. = 
hook, goat with hook = threshing sledge of that shape) 
which was drawn by animals over the com. It is highly 
probable that this sledge was similar to those seen in use, by 
Layard, in his travels through Persia.* *What are the things 
usually found in a bam? A threshing sledge and ploughing 
implements' is an anonymous expression In the Gemara/ 
which is a clear indication that threshing sledges were In 
common use in Babylonia. After threshing, the grain was 
winnowed xnTO (m Syr. and Arab. = winnowing). In some 
c«c« they relied on the wind d^db^ no, but in most the 
winnowing was eflFected by means of a fan Nniwa.' After 
that the grain was placed in bams and storehouses *K3^3N 
(wba Pers. = grain shed) * 

There are many indications in the Talmud that the Jews 
in Babylonia were skilled in the culture of trees and vines. 
R. Judah gives a prescription which was used for the fertili- 
zation of date-palms. After being prepared it was poured 
through a hole into the heart of the tree. Raba mentions 
that it was u^ual to scatter the pollen nf the male fluw. r M\.-r 
the rcmale palm-tree.' To prevent trees that bore Irccly 

' Ta'anit 4b in^ Nni f> KH; Kraus, ii. 187. • Gitt. 621; yuU. 6b. 
' 'Ah. Zarah 24b; Zcbahlm ii6b. Sec Kohut ^310} Liyard, PtrsU^ 
Sustuna and Babylonia, 106, Nituvtb and Babyicma^ 18. ♦ B.K. 61b. 
' B.M. 741; cf. M. Katan i6b N^unn ND*3D Kpl. 

' Gitt. 56ai B.M. 63b, 72b. Sec Kohut. 

' PcMh, 56a N3P13 DU NIDH Nicn (Arab. a spik,- covered with 
numerom flower* and <.-nvilo|x.I by yn. „r mur, -li.-.iiliiup hrjci- called 
•p«tbei), Kohut and Jaitrow. For the proccii ot fertilizing «ce Kohut TB3 
h Jutrewi tow ii. 334^55 ilio Knui, it 309, note 438. 
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from dropping their fruit, the method, mentioned in a 
Banita, of heaping up »tones around them, whcrch> their 
fertility wai reduced, was also known to Abayc and Raba, in 
Babyloaia. In the days of Rabina it was customary to hang a 
clatter of dates on palins that dropped their fruit as a sign for 
passer? by to oflfcr up prayer for the restoration of their normal 
fcrtiUty. Previous to his age such trees were painted red 
KTTO ("ipo Arab. Syr. and Pers. = red paint).' The statement 
of Abaye with reference to cutting a sycamore-tree in such a 
way that its future growth should not be impaired clearly in- 
dicates that he was well acquainted with the nature of trees.* 
Jrrtgation. The very Ufe of Babylonia, both from the com- 
mercial and from the agricultural point of view, depended 
chiefly on the elaborate system of canals that existed in the 
country, both for navigation and irrij^ation purposes. As iar 
as can be gathered from the Talmud, the irrigation system 
worked in the following manner. From the rivers, springs, 
and navigation canali mm smaller canals v\ ere dug K-U'3N (TJa 
Hcb. = canal), each one across a whole valley. The fields 
lying alongside or near these had small channels (TOT WW 
(HDK Syr. » water channel, dug from this canal, running 
acTOis them. Some owners were fortunate in having their 
flelds between the tnm navigation canal and the RnJ'3R 
irrigation canal, others had two in3*3K alongside their Belds, 
while many had only one.^ The ovmers of the fields were 
compelled to leave uncultivated a width of four cubits 
on both sides of the canal to serve as banb. Speaking to 
R. Adda, the surveyor, R. Judah said: 'Be not too particular 
while measuring the four cubits for the banks of the KTJ*3K 
irrigation canals, u these banb are the property of the owners 
of the field.' They were left uncultivated solely for the pur- 

' Shabb. 67>i l;lull. 7U. Sec Kobut, Knui, iL aia, notes, 45a, 4S4- 
' BkB. Sob; cT. Kntu, iL ai t. 

' LB. lab, 13*} Mc Gcoun and Raibi then. Kraus, ii. 166. 
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pose of strengthening the bank: 'With the four cubits of 
K^N navigation canals you must take particular care in 

measuring accurately, .l^ the b.inks belong to the public* 
R. Ami {3rd cent.^, the Babylonian who subsequently emi- 
grated to Palestine, pnjdaimed that both banks of the 
Nehara must be left sufficiently dear to enable the towers 
nJ3 ttt walk along freely while hauling the barges nju »Bn3 n^d. 
R. Nathan b. Hoshi'ya (3rd cent.) caused the banks of the 
Nchara to be cleared, near the town of Mashronia, to a depth 
of sixteen cubits; to such high-handed action the towns- 
people showed their resentment in a most forcible manner.' 

The private watercourses ncN that ran through the fields 
were, according to one reading in the Gcmara, one cubit 
wide with a bank of a cubit on each side; according to the 
reading of Tosafot and Rashbam, their width was two cubits, 
•mJ depth one cubit. This is clearly stated in the teaching 
ofSamuel, cited by R. Judah: 'If one sells to another a water 
channel ncN he must allow two cubits for the channel, and 
-1 cubit on each side for the banks. Theie banb\ he goes on to 
-i) , 'may be cultivated by the owners of the fields*, and they 
were called banks only in the sense that the selling of such 
a channel gave the buyer a rijjht to use the banks for the 
preservation of the water channel.* These water channels 
did not have direct contact with the canal in all cases; but 
in many they ^lupjxJ ju^t .hurt of the bunk of the main 
channel. The water was then drawn by buckets from the 
main channel, and poured into the watercourses whenever 
the field needed watering. Thus R. Papa ruled that one 
°*^«ot wash his hands before partaking of food in the 
'^TTi HnnN (Targum on onK* = NnnK, also Pers. = nCM 

' B.M. 107b; lec Raihi. Kraui, ibid. 
B.B. 99bi Kc Gcmara, Rashbam, and To«afoi nCNi.Mlu rc iln ilistinc- 
rion iM drawn between nON and Nn9«JK, See Krau., ii. 165, note ia6i 
ef. M. Kataa 4^ when the field ii witcred by u DW nDH> 

o a 
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tnn 'Aivlk wrm) watercourses that are filled by buckets, at 

the water already in the channel flows of its own accord, 
which does not satisfy the ritual requirements; but if the 
hands are placed close to where the drawers pour the water 
into the channel, it is allowed, as the water is there impelled 
directly by the power of man (<^33 n3D.' We al-o read of 
workers being hired tcSi^nb to fill these channels from the 
large canal, and the question is raised as to who has to bear 
the loss if the Nchara happens to become stopped up.' 
Layard, in his Nineveh and Babylonia (119-zo), mentioot 
haring seen special contrivances for drawing water in buckets 
from the river to fill the irrigation channel. It is not im- 
probable that these and similar contrivances were in use in 
Bab^enia during the Tfllnradic period. That they possessed 
t irrtain w heel int ri\ .irii e> to which were attache! buckets 
to raise water (xpm wells is clearly stated in the Gemara. 
Amemar (5th cent.) iBowed water to be drawn on a Sabbath 
in Mehuza, by means of a ttbib''i wheel contrivance to which 
were attached buckets (R. Tam in Tosafot, R. Asher, and 
Kohttt ^D3N), and he was not afraid that they would use the 
water for watering their gardens, as gardens did not eaist 
in Mehuza.' This ruling indicates that the wheel contri- 
vances were commonly used for watering gardens. Ibn 
Serapion, in Ua deicriptsm of Babylonia, which was written 
about the year 900 c.e., mentions the water-vvhccl (Arab. 
DMiya) and the lever (Shaduf), which were used for irrigating 
the lands through which the canals flowed.* 

The main channel did not always contain a (sufficient 
supply of water to enable all the private channels connected 
with it to be filled at the same time. When the upper fields 

■ Hull- io7i( cf. B.B. 111 e6m Rathi* pii for watering field, but 
R. Gmhon in 'Aruk = 'K^T KnnK. 

■ B.M. 77»; tec Kraiu, ii. 166, aotc 127. See previous note. 

• 'Erub. 104b. • ibB Senpioo, JJlJi^^ 1895, p. 69. 
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needed watering, tlie main tlunnel would be stopped by a 
dim just below the fields, till the full requirements of the 
fields had been drawn, and then a dam would be made a 
little lower in its course to enable the lower fields to be 
watered, and so on, until all the fields of the valley had re- 
ceived their share. Under such conditions it was only nat ural 
that each owner should desire to have his field watered lirst, 
for fear of the water of the main channel failing. The 
question is raised in the Gemara as to whether the upper or 
lower fields have prior right of filling their private channels. 
Rab gives priority to the lower ones and Samuel to the upper 
ones. *0f coune', says the Gemara, *the difference of opinion 
is only in cases where there is not a sufficient supply for all 
to draw at the same time, and the channel has to be dammed 
to enable each to water his field* "Ipfi^ttl (13D ^- dam).' 

The field of Aba) e, learn, was situated alon^' ilic bank of 
a main channel, and R. Shimi b. Ashi, desiring to relieve his 
teacher from the trouble of watering the field himself, in 
order that he might find more time to devote to his lectures, 
undertook to water the fields for Iiim. He then went to the 
ownen of the upper fields, and told them that the lower 
ones had priority; to the owners of the lower ones he asserted 
the contrary, and by this device he was able to be the first 
to water his field. Abaye, to show his disapproval of this 
action, refused to eat of the produce of the field ili ii n 

Besides the canals, wells were also sunk in the lields, fur 
watering them (Nn«13 Pers. = well or channel).* For the 
supervision of the watering arrangements a special man 
KDUns was appointed by all the inhabitants of the valley.^ 

* Gitt. 60b; see Kraui, iL 166, note* ia6, la?. 

' Gitt. 60b; Halcvy, iii. 453. 

* B.M. 103a; Kuliui in iijiiif of R. ("■ii^lioii, also Jailrow. 

* B.B.9ib. R.Haiiaiib.AbbamthcaameofRab'EveniheNnU"UI!^1 
ii a heavuiiy appouud poucion*. 
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The absence of such an official would certainty have led to 
endless disputes. One such dispute is mentioned in the 
Genura as having taken place in the days of R. Hisda. Two 
men possessed a khU-U, each taking his turn in watering on 
alternate days. One of the partners once attempted to water 
his^ field on two consecutive days, to which action the other 
objected, and taking the law into his own hands, he struck 
his partner with the handle of his hoe.' In Nehardea we 
learn that proselytes were not allowed to be appointed even 
to the post of Mfmu e»n.' 

tlK fanners of a valley had to keep a careful and con- 
stant watch that the water from the channel was not stolen 
fiom them. If tlie people of the upper reaches dug another 
channel and drew the water away from the old one, the fields 
below were left dry and useless; or again, if the people of the 
lower reaches caused an obstruction, thereby impeding the 
flow of the water, it inevitably foUowed that the upper fields 
were flooded. An illustration of this is found in the Talmud. 
The people of Harmah, which was situated on the Shanwau 
Canal, dug a new channel which diverted the water of the 
canal from its straight course, causing it to flow round their 
fields; It then turned and feU again into the old channel 
This bend in its course retarded the flow of the water to a 
considerable extent, with the inevitable result that the upper 
fields were submerged by the overflowing of the canal. The 
owners appealed to Abaye, who advised them to deepen the 
bed of the . anal, to which they replied that, if they did so, 
It would cause their smaU private channels to dry up. As 
there waa no other alternative, he compeUed the people of 
Harmah to elosc up their new channel* 

iox these same reasons it was of urgent nece^Mtv for the 
ownen of both upper and lower fields to take care that no 
obstruction, impeded the flow of the w.ter. We therefore 
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6nd ihat the canals were continually being dredged and 

cleared of anything thai w cmld cau^c obstruction. Thui we 
read that R. Jeremiah (4th cent.) allowed the people of 
Sikota to dredge riTcnh (nna = dag) a canal that had been 
itopped up, during a festival week; also Abaye allowed the 
people of Handak to clear a canal of weeds unna "tmth 
(ijrv = to scrape) during a festival week, and R. Ashi allowed 
the people of Mata Mehasya to clcir <)bs^.uK■^ ffni ihe 
middle of the canal Borniz during a festival week N>T3 'nnpN> 
(mp Syr. = perforate).' We also learn that Jews were engaged 
in thii kind of work in comparatively greater numbers than 
the rest of the population; for we read that though the 
Nchar Biran flowed through a district in which the majority 
of the Inhabitants were heathens, nevertheless, most of the 
people employed in damming and dredging it were Jews.* 
The fidda of the upper reaches were in a more favourable 
position than those of the lower ones, and the fear of being 
flooded was slight in comparison to the damage suffered from 
the drying up of the canal owing to stoppage. R. Judali 
therefere ruled that it was obligatory for the owners of 
the lower fields to help the owners of the upper ones tO 
dredge kTTU K*T3^ the upper reaches of the canal, but not 
vice versa.* 

Manuring and Fencing. For the fertilization of the fields, 
farm-yard manure was chiefly used. Another common 
method of manuring was to arrange with owners of cattle 
and sheep to allow thdr animals to stay in a fu-ld (-t -^-mc 
time till sufficient manure had been deposited. I'or this 
purpose, it appears, tlie cattle of heathen ovmers were chiefly 
employed, and as these were suspected of smuggling M,ine 
of the &rmer's animals among their own, Raba ruled that 

" M. Katan 4bt lee R«hi and "Aruk and Jutrow, Kfiui, ii. 34^- 
■ B.M. 24b; cf. Redui, Uh. Geog, iM. aio. 
> B.M. loSa. 
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it wM ferbiddcn to buy uumab from them within the pre- 
cincts of a town.* 

The fields were protected in the ordinary way by means of 
fences and walls which were built sometimes of stone, some- 
times of wood, and also of staves intertwined with twigs. A 
good illustration of this is found in the stor>' of Rabina, 
whose fields surrounded that of Ronya on all four sides. 
Rabina built a fence round his fieldi, and asked Ronya to 
contribute towards the cost; the latter, however, refused. 
*At least pay me your share towards the cost of a cheap 
wooden fence', said Rabina; Ronya still refiued. Then pay 
me something for guarding your field', said Rabina; Ronya 
siiU refused. One day while Ronya was cutting dates from 
a pahn growing in hii field, Rabina instructed his metayer 
to pick a cluster of those dates. To this action Ronya showed 
strong resentment. 'Now*, said Rabina to him, *you have 
shown by your resentment that you desire your property 
to be protected, pay me at least for the protection I afford 
you from possible damage by straying goats.' As Ronya still 
idnsed to pay anything, Rabina brought the matter before 
Raba, who advised Ronya to come to terms with Rabina, 
otherwise he would have to pay a share of the fiiU value 
of the expensive fence built by the latter.^ We have had 
occasion to mention in a previous chapter which part of the 
protection of a field had to be provided by the landlord and 
which by the tenant farmer. 'Gardens are usually fenced', 
uys Raba, •not so the grain-fields in the valleys'; for this 
reason, partners of a garden could compel one another to 
build a fence round it, even when there was no definite 
custom in the district to do so, but it was otherwise with grain- 
fields ' People whose Und lay near a wood sometimes left 

• B.K. 1 13b m mt Rashi. 'Anik Tl i. and Jsitrow -in. See 

ICfW. u. 167 M„ 136. * B.R 4- -nd b, 5., Krau^ ii. .84. 

B.B. Knui, u. 105. 
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a small part of their fields on the outer side of the fence, 
where they strewed a little seed; that which grew there 

satisfied the wild animals and kept them from attempting 
to spring over the fence. As it was immaterial to tlic owners 
whether any one made use of these strips of land, R. Judah 

nuintaincd that no m.in could cLiim that land as his because 
ol having enjoyed three years undisturbed possession of it 

vrrm k'wo = wild ass).* 

Special men were usually appointed to guard grain-fields 
in the valleys. These men did not always receive their wage 
daily or weekly, but were sometimes paid at the end of the 

season, when they received a slightly increased remuneration 
because they had waited for their pay. Raba advised the 
watchmen as to what they should do in order to obviate 
the extra remuneration being considered interest for waiting.' 
These men also acted as indicators of tlie buundaries of the 
various fields NTi^j^nD "i3 (Pers. = boundary indicator).' 

' B.B. 36a; icr Rashbam, also 'Aruk and Kohut See Krxus, ii. 185. 

' B.M. 731 ':n3 'ILI^C^; Gcnurj jtuI Ra^lii. 

' B.B. 68a. Sec Raibbam, 'Aruk^ and Kobut, Kraus, ii. 185. 
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OBJECTS OF CULTIVATION 

The staple food of the people in Babylonia was bread, made 
from the flour of com, especially wheatcn flour; there can 
therefore be no doubt that cereals were the most important 
articles of cultivation. Among the many references and al- 
Ittsioiu, both direct and indirect, that are to be found in the 
Talmud to bread made from these cereals, the few that follow 
win be sufficient for our purpose. The people of Hozae were 
wont to set apart the n^n (dough offering) from the dough of 
rice flour, which fact is an indication that rice was largely 
consumed in that place; and R. Ashi is found questioning 
people as to whether corn or rice bread was the staple article 
of food in Hozae.' h'rom the manner in which this matter is 
disGusied in the Gemara it is easily seen that, in Babylonia, 
com bread was unquestionably the most important article of 
food. Again, whenever any place suffered from a scarcity of 
food, there is usuaUy found a statement in connexion with it 
that relief was brought by ships conveying wheat from other 
districts. Thus the famine in Pumbadita, in the days of R. 
jndah, was partially reliered by boats bringing wheat from 
Patzina.* Again, the famine in Nehardca, in R. Nabiman's 
time, was also ended by the arrival of wheat ships.' 

Five distinct spedes of com were recognized : wheat VOn, 
barley D'Tiyc, a species of wheat called pDDlD, known in 
Babylonia as laSi, which has been identified with spelt, 
rye prp, called in Babylonia KlB"l, and oats bv^\ff rh\yVt ^ 
Babylonia l6vn »^r.* These five kinds of grain formed a 
class of their own, and a special benediction was assigned for 
the bread and cakes made from liicir fiour. Thus Rab and 

* P«n^ S<*tcf> Knusii* loo. * Tk'anit a4b. * KxaA,ff»* 

* 9ml^ 351, McM^ Sec ibo M. Katan, 13b. 
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Samuel both agreed that anything made from the flour of 
these five species, or anything containing among its in- 
gredients flour of these cereals, must have a special benedic- 
tion assigned to it. 'By this, they mean to exclude rice 
and millet (nni ni« from being cl.l^-L\^ as corn', runs an 
anon)'mous saying in the Gem.ir.i.' Ajj.iin, only these five 
species could be used for the making ol the Passover cakes.* 

TTie most valuable, and most extensively culii\ ateJ, of all 
the five species w a*; unJoubiedly wheat, as will no doubt have 
been observed from many of the instances adduced in the 
previous chapten. The bread chiefly in use was made from 
wheaten flour, but barley bread aVn ^ccnis m have ht-< n qtiitu 
common. This may be gathered from the saying of R. Hiida 
that lie who finds barley bread agreeable, and nevertheless 
eats the more expensive wheaten bread, is guilty of waste.* 
It is only natural to suppose that the poor could only afford 
barley bread, whilst the wealthy used the best wheaten flour. 
*In the house of R. Hisda the finest wheaten flour K1*0D 
(Syr. and Ar.ih ) w.i^ u^ed even as food for the dogs; whilst 
in the house ul Kabbah there was not even suflBcient barley 
flour for the members of the household* is a well-known 
saying in the Gemara.* Grain w:i-^ .dso commonly used 
for the making of groats, which were usually eaten in the 
form of porridge (Pen. = food of wheat or barley). 
The porridge was sometimes eaten tn^ctlicr with bread. 
This gave rise, in Palestine, to the ironical remark, 'The 
foolish Babylonians who eat bread with bread*.' R. IJi^da 
remarked : *I once inquired of the fastidious people of Huzal 
whether it was better to eat the NDH of wheat, with bread 
of wheat, and that of barley, with bread of barley, or the 
porridge of wheat with bread of barley, and vice versa.' 

' Benk. 36b, 37a, and 38«; R Z^^id reciting '3> «W J'"**' 

• PeiB^ 35a, 40a and b, Mtruhot 70a. ' Shabb. 140b. 

* M. Katu aSa. • Bejah i6b; Nedanm 49b, 
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Raba wu wont to eat bread with *D'Dn (Pers. = ears of com 
to be dried), a porridge made from floor of onripe grain dried 
in ovens. R. Huna once said to his son Rabbah: *If yon are 
invited to eat porridge, you should accept the invitation, 
even if 70a have to walk the distance of a parasang; but to 
est buU*:> meat you should walk even three parasangs.*' The 
groats into which the grain was pounded were of various sizes; 
thus Abaye ezplaini that Mp^n (halica) was half a grain, o^no 
was a third of t grain, and lUD^s was a quarter of a grain.' 
Frpm an anonymous question put to R. Ashi it seems clear 
that it was quite usual tu feed fowU, ducks, and pigeons on 
wheit and barley.* 

There is no necessity to quote many examples of the culti- 
vation of thcic five species of com, as whenever there is 
mention in the Talmud of the cultivation of a field without 
specification the reference is usually to these cereals. *The 
word TWeOT\ produce refers to these five species only', says 
Abaye.* Many of the examples adduced in the previous 
chapters dcjl with the cultivation of these cereals.* It will 
therefore sutficc to quote here but a few cases. Thus we read 
of Rab reaping his wheat-field during a festival week, also that 
R. Huna had his grain-field harvested during a festival week.* 
R. Hilkiah b. Tobi (3rd cent.) possessed a piece of land, half 
of which he sowed, and the other half he ploughed and left 
fallow; the following year he reversed the order jnd sowed 
the half that had been left fallow. The wheat produced from 
his field WIS of a superior quality and was sold for the making 
of the finest flour KTDO (above. Chap. II).' R. Hanan and 
R. 'Anan while on a joomqr saw a man sowing wheat and 

i Ncdnin 49b; Penh. 39b tUf'SMl MHOp and 40b. 

* M. Kaean 13b; Kraut, i. 95, 106. 

' ^''■'^-l'- i> nycn Wl lb*Blt Nedarim 551. 

• B.M. 1046, 106b. ft M. Katan 12b. 

t MCDB^t 15b. 
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barley between his vines (above, Oup. II). R. Joseph, too, is 
meniioned as mixing various kinds of grain and sowing them 

together.' 

Rice and millet, as already mentioned, were also important 
articles of consumption and so, of course, of cultivation.* 
Bread was frequently made from the flour of these cereals. 
Thus, Samuel, cited by R. Zera, ruled that bread from rice 
tnw or millet fflVI could be used for am ( til tlio inmate- of 
a common court contribute their share towards a dish, which 
b deposited in one of the dwellings, by which act all the 
dwdlers are permitted to carry objects in the court on a 
Sabbath). Mar TTlcba, however, disputed this, and said that 
he had himself heard from Samuel that bread of nitt could be 
used, but not bread of inn. Rab, cited by R. IJiyya b. Abin, 
ruled that lentil bread could also be used for annv Up^" 
this the question is asked : 'Did it not happen that such bread 
was once made in the days of Samuel, and was thrown to the 
dogs as unfit for hum in o ai^umption ?' The reply given was 
that lentil bread is edible, but the case cited was of bread 
nude from a mixture of various kinds of flour, which certainly 
was unpalauble.' Pulse, too, was largely cultivated. 'The 
tenant farmers of Babylonia may change their crops^ from 
firain to pulse, not so those of Palestine', is a teaching of 
R, Judah previously mentioned.'* 

Next in order of importance should be placed the cultiva- 
tion of {a) vines, {b) dates, {c) sesame, {d) flax, (^) vegetables, 
(/) CDlcuta (for brewing beer), and (ff) other articles. 

{a) vinrs. The vine was most extensively cultivated 
throughout the whole country. Of the grapes, two kinds 
were distinguished, the black and the white. Thus there is 
an anonymous saying in the Gemara that if one sees white 

' pdd. 391. • Berak. 37a, Pettb- 35« Jn"^ HIN, Kraui, L 106. 
» •Erubin 8ia. See Bcrik. 371 and Kraiu, i. 103, note 40^ 
* B.M. 107a. 
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grapes in a dream whether in season or oat it is a good omen; 
bnt to see bladt gnpcs, if in season, it it a good omen ; not ao 

if they are out of season.' The chief object of the cultivation 
of the vine was, however, not the fruit itself, but the making 
of wine, and of thii article many different kinds, varying in 
qtiality and colour, were produced. 

There is a teaching of Rab, given by R. Zutra b. Tobiyah, 
that only tnch wine as was allowed to be used for libation in 
the Temple* could be used for sanctification. 'What kind of 
wine does Rab mean to exclude?' is an anonymous question 
in the Gemara. IXHU he exclude black wine (<VO » Ethio- 
pian, negro, *Aruk and Rashbam), pnia p* white effervescent 
wine (Heb. na Rashbam and Jastrow), pDO'b^n a sweet weak 
wine (Rashbam and 'Aruk poD**^, see Menah 87a, Kohut in 
name of Maimonides = a wine from grapes dried in the sun 
for three days), «imD untested wine from a wine-cellar, 
or tt^rm ht^ raisin wine? (Heb. pov = dried). These, as we 
know from a Baraita, did not invalidate the libation once it 
hid bct-n p- Mired.' Again, R. Kahana, the father-in-law of 
R. Mash^r-iiuyah, inquired of Raba as to the law relating to 
rnwi Ton white wine (nun = white). Raba replied by quot- 
ing the vcr<e fnim I'nncrbs xxlii. 31 : 'Look not upon wine 
when it is red', implying thereby that pmin lOn was not a 
proper wine.* This wine, as Tosafot rightly comments, must 
have been a different kind from the pm, mentioned above. 
From what has just been adduced, it is clear that ail these 
different kinds of wine were known to the people of Babylonia. 
The reply of Raba seems to indicate that red wine was con- 
sidered to be the best. This also follows from a saying of 
Samuel that, if one has been under the care of a surgeon for 
1^' ' ' •nni;, he should sell his dearest possessions, even the 
b%Jo[i.jti his tcet.in order to buy red wine, because he regarded 

' ^"ak. 56b, bottom i K.r4u», ii. 133, note 630. 

■ B.B. nd bi wc Kraua, iL 239^41. See Rashbun, *AniL 
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this js the best tonic for recovering from the effects of blood- 
letting. Raba was wont, after blood-letting, to drink wine 
W KT^n n3 made from the grapes of three-year-old vines 
(Rashi and 'Aruk). This, too, was presumably red wine." 
There was also another kind of wine, made from D^icc (1^ ^"^), 
of which there were two varieties, one made from Npin 
(pm Arab. = strainer containing lees) lees themselves, and 
another kind made from »«niD (pHD Syr. = kerne]) ihe ker- 
nels. Of the two, the better qua!it\' w.is that made from the 
lees.' The OXTID wine was of a very poor quality, and 
R. Judah admitted that it was not fit to have the special 
wine iHiK.iiction pronounced over it. This wa^ the wine 
chiefly sold on stalls at street corners. The wine usually sold 
in the shops was of a slightly better quality, and according 
to R. Judah was fit to receive the benediction; R. liisda, 
however, disagrees with him.^ 

The good wine of those days seems to have been of extra- 
nrdinary strength. 'Any wine that cannot lu.ir the .idJition 
ot' three times as much water, is not worthy of the name' is 
a well-known saying of Raba.* Such, it seems, were the usual 
proportions for diluting wine with water; Imi there were 
people such .is Raba who were accustomed to dilute their 
wioe with a larger proportion of water. It is related that he 
once bought wine from a shop, and, after dilutin>; ii, tniinJ 
the taste not to his liking; he therefore returned it to the 
vendor. On Abaye pointing out to him that the vendor 
might take advantage of his customers, by selling it again for 
pure wine, Raba replied that there was no fear of that, for 
his method of diluting was such that it could be detected at 
once.» The wine produced by R. Joseph, from the grapes of 

' Shabb. 1291; Kc Rtihi and 'Aruk. 

' Pc«h. 42bi lee Ra.hi and 'Aruk. 95''- 
* Slubb. 771; 'Erub. 29bi B.B. ^eb; Krau», ii. 241- 
■ B.M. 6oa{ see tlM Nedarim sja wbA 'Erub. 
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own coltiTitioii, WIS of exceptxoiiil ctrcBgdi, is it coald 

bear twice as much water as that o( other people.' Pure wine 
undiluted with water was very seldom drunk in Babylonia, as 
wltcnever tliere it mention of^ or allasion to wine-drinking, 
it B always referred to as y\\o (Arab, and Syr. = diluted). To 
cite but a few cases, there is the story of Raba, who visited 
R. Joseph on the eve of the Day of Atonement, and observed 
the attendant of R. Joseph diluting the wine for his master to 
drink; Raba, taking the cup from his hand, diluted it accord- 
ing to his own method and gave it to his teacher to drink.' 
Again, Samuel, cited bv R. Judah, taught that the four cups 
of wine which are drunk on the eve of Passover must contain 
such an amount of pure wine that, after dilution, the proper 
quantity will be obtauned. If pure nndilnted wine is drunk, 
in the proper quantity for all four cups, the person has also 
performed his religious duty. Raba remarked upon this: 'It 
is true he has done His duty in drinking the proper amount 
of wine on Passover Eve; but he has not drunk the wine in 
the manner customary for people to drink it.' * 

Samples of vine cultivatbn in Babylom'a have been in- 
cidentally adduced in the many c .,ni[ ciicd in this and 
the previous chapters. It will suffice if we cite here a few 
instances. The vineyard of Samuel Uy near to his date-palm 
grove; this was. no doubt, in the district of Nclurdca/ We 
learn that in his time both Jewish and non-Jewish workmen 
together in the Jewish wine-cellars of Ne- 
father of R. Adda (3rd cent.), was a 
wine pTMtt^* and as his grapes ripened somewhat late in 
the season, his wine usually appeared late on the market.* 
Ccncba Cud cent.) wasa large wine producer. An idea can be 
formed of the amount of his production from the legacy he 

■ Meruhoi 87.; tee Ruhi there. « Nedirim $5.; TSnib. $41. 

• tuwth 151 Tan ire brmno. 
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left to R. Rabiiu. Alter he was arrested and led away as 
prisoner, he said, 'Let four hundred zuz, from my \\ineon 
the Nehar Pania, be given to R. Rabina.' ' That R. Huna was 
a large wine producer has already been mentioned in a 
previous chapter. His Tineyard lay. no doubt, in the district 
of Sura.- The people of Bar Zitai were cultivators of the 
vine, and R. Judah allowed them to renew the trenches 
around the vines daring a festlTal week.» This town lay, no 
doubt, in the vicinity of Pumbadita. R. Hisda, too, is known 
to have been the possessor of a vineyard, which adjoined 
his date-palm grove, and must have been situated near his 
native town of Kafri.* The vineyard of R. Joseph wa- must 
likely situated in the district of his native town of Pumbadita. 
The vineyards of Pum Nehara, in the days of Abaye, lay on 
thebanb of a canal, and the road running between them was 
known as the 'Road of the \'incyards*.* Leathern bottles 
containing wine were once found among the vines in a Jewish 
vineywd, and Raba allowed the wine to be drunk, as most of 
the wine dealers in the district were Jews, and therefore the 
wine found was presumed to have belonged to Jews.* This 
must probably have happened in the vicinity of Mchuza, the 
native town of Raba. From the many instances adduced, 
both here and in the previous chapters, it is evident tliat the 
vine was most extensively cultivated in all parts of the coun- 
' r\ , throughout the whole of the period with which we are 
deahng. 

(h) Dates. Mention has already been made of the extoisive 

growth of date-palms in the country, and it has been pointed 
out that large forests of these trees existed, and that they 
were found growing everywhere by the roadside. These were 

probably of an inferior quality, the better kind being cul- 
tivated. Two distinct species are mentioned, the Persian and 

' Gitt. 6sb: Hakvy, iu. 148- ' S**- * 

• B.IC. 9aa. » 'Emb. a4b. • a4« ««i b. 
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the Arunean palms. Thus in the Gemara it is taught that 
the itones of Amnean dates may be handled on a Sabbath, 

at they are of poor quality and the dates themselves are 
fircquently given as food for animals ; the stones of the Persian 
dates, however, may not be handled on a Sabbath, as the 
fruit is of a superior quality, and is never used as food for 
animals.' Again, it is stated that Rab, after his return to 
Babylonia, was seen eating dates on a Sabbath, and throwing 
the stones to the animals. The Cemara concluded that it was 
the Persian dates he was eating, which were of a superior qua- 
hiy, and had no flesh of the fruit adhering to the stone. 'How 
then did he handle the stones on a Sabbath?' To which the 
R|)ly is given that it was the Aramean dates that he was eating, 
the flesh of which always adheres to the stones, for the quality 
was poor; hence the stones might be handled on a Sabbath.* 
A case is mentioned of a man who cut down his neighbour's 
•QCfp (Syr. = date-palm), a species of Persian date-palm. 
This palm happened to be one of three that grew near 
each other and were together worth one hundred zuz. The 
£xilarch, before whom the case was brought, ruled that 
the offender must pay 33} zuz, the value of that palm; 
R. Nahman, however, disagreed and ruled that it should be 
valued as if it had been one of a grove of sixty palms. The 
later decision of the Gemara upon this dispute is that R. 
Nahroan's opinion is a. ^ cpti vi in . m^c-; dealing with Aramean 
palms, which arc of little value, for R. Papa and R. Huna 
b. Joshua are both mentioned as having ruled in a like 
maimer in a somewhat similar case; the Eiilarch's ruling is, 
however, accepted with regard to the valuable Persian palms.' 

' Slubb. 143a. I have followed throughout the cxpbnation of Raihi; 
■M that of the 'Aruk DTK 1, according to wliivli the Aramean palmi were 
taperior, ai hit explanation ii untenable, aa bu been rightly obwrred by 
r3il'2c nn^cn. Sec Low, iL 3»3. 

* Sbabb. x<^\ kc Ruhi. 

> BJL sSb and %^ Here coo I bave followed Raihi'f ciplanatioo; the 
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From these examples it is clear that the Penian palm was 
much superior to the Aramcan, and also that the fruit of 
the latter was frequently used as food for animals; further, 
we may infer that the N3;:'P was a species of the Persian 
palm. The fruit of the vOXffp bore the same name as the tree; 
thus we read of Rabbah sending Abaye with a sackful of 
ICVp dates as a present to Mari b. Mar.^ 

Some palm-trees were extremely valuable. Thai, while on 
a journey Rabbah and R. Joseph came across a palm the 
produce of which was so great and of such good quahty that 
the proceeds from the sale of its fruit enabled its owner to 
pay his kraga (poll-tax) for the year. Taking into considera- 
tion the cheapness of dates in Bab)'lonia, this indicates a most 
prolific yield.* Although, generally speaking, date-palnu were 
not so valuable as vines -i* may be gathered from the stories 
of both Samuel and R. Hisda, who told their metayers to 
uproot the date-palms that grew in close proximity to the 
\ incs,^ nevertheless, as a permanent investment, yielding a 
steady return over a long period, date-palms were the more 
valuable. Thus, in the list of permanent investments in 
which a man is advised to invest his w ife's money, date-palms 
precede vines, the order being: land, houses, date-palms, 
other fruit trees, and lastly, vines.* Again, Rabbah b. Huna 
taught that if one has in his keeping property belonging to 
an orphan, who IS a minor, he should invest it for him in 
date-palms, thereby safeguarding the principal while assuring 
him with the income of the fruit every year." Dates were also 
used for the manufacture of honey nom Kcan; 'This honey 

'Aruk himself in IRfp a adiniu Uut Peniin were the better kind. See 
Uw, ibid. See alio 'Ab. Zanh 14b H^ff^ ~ avn. See Uw, ii. JSl. 
■ Megillah 7b. 

' 'Erub. 51a. See Funk ii. 1 2 for amount of kraga, and Chap. XI. 

* B K. 92a. 

* Ketub. 79a; Kc Toiafot U.K.. 92a Tnoi», and B.B. 8xa f^^pVXi. 
' B.B. saa. 
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docs not require a special benediction' is a teaching of Mar b. 
R. Aiht' Became of the abnndmce of this fruit, it was a 
conuDon aaying of R. Johanan to his disciple R. Hi)Ta b. 
Abba, the Babylooiaa, 'while you were eating poor dates in 
Babylonia, I was able to explain this matter*.* 

Instances of the cultivation of this fruit arc \ cry numerous 
in the Talmud. Some have already been quoted incidentally 
in this and the previous chapters. It will suffice if we quote 
!k T'. i few examples. R. Joseph possessed a grove of young 
dace-palms, which was situated, no doubt, in the vicinity of 
Pnmbadita.' Adjoining his vineyard was the date-palm grove 
of Raba b. R. Hanan, and the birds gathering on the palms 
caused much damage to the vines of R- Joseph. The latter 
requested Raba to cut down lui palms, to which the other 
replied that, as he had left the proper space between the 
palms and the \ ine-=, there was no necessity for him to do so; 
R. Joseph, however, pointed out to him that between vines 
and trees a larger space must be left than is necessary in other 
cases. Raba, however, in deference to Rab's teaching, that 
a palm bearing even one kab of dates should not be cut down, 
dechned to cut down the palms, and said to R. Joseph that, 
if he desired, he could have them cut down himself.* .A,baye 
had a date-palm growing in his house with its top passing 
through a skylight in the roof ; > this was, no doubt, in 
Ptimbadita. The date-palms of R. Papa, previously men- 
tioned, were most likely in the vicinity of Neresh, his native 
town. That date-palms grew in the districts of Nehardea and 
Kafri is clear from the story of the groves of Samuel and R. 
Hilda already mentioned. It is clear, therefore, that this tree 
was extensively cultivated, and played an important part in 
the economic life of the people. 

' BmLjSa. 

' 107b; Bckorot 18a. KTI^^JU = unripe datea, tUihi} wc Kohut. 
* B.B. aab ad aji. « B.B. x6ft. > *Ecub. leca. 
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{{) S/sMu and Oil. The olive-tree, which wu so abundant 
in Palestine, does not seem to have flourished to anjr great 

extent in Babylonia. From exuaneous sources we leam that 
aUer the war witli Julian it was more extensively cultivated 
there.* The oil comm*)nly used was tli.it t xiraL tcd from the 
sesame-seeds. This oil, we know, was used in Babylonia even 
before the third century. Thus, when R. Tarfon taught that 
only olive-oil could be used for the S.ibb.iih lights, R. 
Johanan b. Nori .irosc .md cxLt.iliiKd, 'It ^n, what will the 
people of Babylonia do, who have only sesamc-oil; orol Media, 
vho have only nut-oit; or the Alexandrians, who have only 
radish-oil; or the Cappadocians, who only possess naphtha?' ' 
Further, there is a Baraita that teaches that if one makes a 
vow not to partake of oil, if he is in Palestine at the time, the 
vow is understood to refer to oUve-nl] ; but. if he i^ in Baby- 
lonia, it refers to sesame-oiL' This must not be taken to imply 
that olive-oil was unknown in Babylonia, but only that it was 
not so commonly used as sesame-ni!. That olive-oil was also 
used, and that its price was not prohibitive, is seen from the 
following instance. Abaye related that Rabbah was wont to 
use sesame-oil for his Hanuka lights (see Tosafot), because its 
Ught lasted longer; but after he had heard the saying of 
R. Joshua b. Levi, that olive-oil gives forth the brightest light, 
he began to use that oil instead.^ 

Sesame-oil was not only used for lighting purposes, but also 
served as an important article of food of the people. This fol- 
lows from the difference of opinion between Rab and Samuel, 
as to whether Iieaihen oil may be used as food. The former 
was of the opinion that it is forbidden, and the latter that it 
is not. The Gemara further relates that Samuel subsequently 
compelled Rab to partake of such oil' In combination with 

' See Funk, tL 8i; alio Kraua, ii. 215, note 477. 

' Shibb. 26a; Kc 'Aruk, Kohut, Krtiu, ii. 226, notM 568-76. 

* Ncdarim 531. * Shabb. aja. • Jer. 'Ab. Zinh, il 8; Jar. Shabb. 1 4* 
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other iogTedirats, it was used for the nuUng of Tarioos dishes, 
such as the one called Kt3*nt3 of sctamc. Be<. ju~e of its mMny 
ntes, sesame-seed was greatly in demand and its price was 
comparatively higher than that of wheat, dates, or pome- 
granates. This follows from the example, already adduced, 
of the metayer who sowed in his field wheat instead of the 
more expensive sesame which he had undertaken to culti- 
vate,* Again, the expression in the Gemara,^ *A person will 
not renounce his ownership over sesame, as it is expensive, 
whereas over wheat, dates, and pomegranates, he will', is a 
dear indication of its greater valae in comparison with these 
anicles. 

Sesame, because of its supreme importance to the economic 
life of the people, was undoubtedly very extensively culti- 
vated; although the examples of its cultivation, in the Til- 
mud, arc not nearly so numerous as those of the cultivation 
of the vme and the date. A few examples have already been 
add I R' identally. As is well known, R. Papa was both 
a cultivator of and a dealer in sesame. He once bought a 
sesame field, but the amount of oil it produced for him was 
Icss tlun that \>iuched for by the vendor.* In partnenhlp 
with R. Huna b. Joshua, he bought a large consignment of 
sesame from the producers on the banks of the Nehar Malka, 
and he hired bargees to convey it to his destination. As the 
canal happened to become stopped up, he had no alternative 
but to convey the oil by means of asses.* We have already 
had occasion to mention the sesame cultivators whom R. 
Judah ..M ... I ro uproot that plant during a festival week. 
This wj, pr^ umably in the district of Pumbadita. In the 
days of Samuel we read of the oil-pressing houses of Nehardea, 
and of Pumbadita in the time of Rabhah,* A certain person 
called Papi Yonai was a poor man who became wealthy and 

' Bcnk. ]Sl * EM. 104b. > EM. iia. * aa io6a and b. 
> Gilt. 7]L • RK. a7b. 
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built for himself a palace close to an oil-pressing house; ihc 
vibration caused to his palace by the grinding of the milU 
became a matter of litigation. The fict of the case being 
brought before R. Ashi is a reliable indication that it hap- 
pened, most likely, in Mata Mehasya, or in its vicinity." 

Other oils besides those ol the sesame and of the olive 
were used in Babylonia, but they were neither so .mmon nor 
of .uch good quality. The cotton-seed oil, which was known 
in Babylonia under the name of nxpT NntW (Pers. = cotton), 
i> mentioned. According to R. Isaac b. R. Judah, this is 
what is meant in the Mishnah by P'P Icc' Oil of roses was 
quite commonly used in the country. Rab taught that oil of 
TOWS RTnn WWO may be used on a Sabbath for anointing 
sores and swellings, ^Because', says the Gemara, *in his 
district, oil of roses was very common, and it was usual for 
people to anoint themselves with it*.* Balsam-oil KDDIBM 
(Syr. = baUam) was used as a perfume, but, because <if its 
volatility, could not be used for lighting. The story is told 
of a mother-in-law who persuaded her daughter-in-law to 
use this oil as a cosmetic, and then induced her victim to 
bring a lipht close to herself, which caused the perfume to 
ignite, w ith fatal results to the daughter-in-law. According 
to R. Isaac, a special benediction is assigned for this oil * 
Use was also made of pitch NnDT, and K3"li:V, which Rami b. 
Abin explained to be the oily residue of pitch. This, as 
Raba says, cannot be used for the Sabbath lamp because of itt 
unpleasant odour.' Melted fai <if animals and fish-oil were 
also used in Babylonia, as may be gathered from a sutement 
of Rab, cited by R. Brona.* Wax too was used for lighting, 

■ B.B. a5b, 26a. 

■ Shabb. 2U; kc ka^hi and "Ariik, Kram, ii. 226, note 57I. 

* Shabb. Illb; K.rau&, i. 136. 

* Shabb. 16a; Berak. +3ai K.raui, i. 234-S» ^o*" ^Si-^i- 

* Shabb. 20b, 2sbi ice Kohut, Kltui, iL a»6. 
« Shabb. ataj Krau^ ibid. 
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chiefly in the fonn of candles ni^HD, and in that fonn it 
a)uld be used even for the Sabbath lights. This may be 
inferred &om an incidental expression in the Gemara : 
*One might think that wax was forbidden to be nsed ibr 
the Sabbath lights not only in the form of oil, but also in the 
form of candles ni^no; it is however not so." None of 
the cnli jiut mentioned were of such economic importance h 
the sesame-oil, which was the chief means of lighting and 
heating, and served also as an important food. 

{d^ FUx. Ai already mentioned, linen was one of the most 
important articles of commerce in Babylonia, and indeed the 
most important apart from foodstuffs. The fact of a special 
market being assigned to flax, in Pumbadita, and also that 
a certam part of the same town was known as the district 
of flax soaking, are a sure indication of the importance of this 
article.* There is therefore no doubt that this plant was 
extensively cultivated in all parts of the country. Tliis may 
alio be gathered from the homily of Rab, cited by R. Judah 
b. Samuel b. Shilas, on the words of Jeremiah (xxix. ii): 
'A hope in your latter end': this refers to the dates and the 
linen of Babylonia (see Chap. I).^ The best kind of fla.x wjs 
that which grew in the district of Nehar Abba, as is revealed 
by the saying of R. Hisda: *A student (who was usually very 
poor) buvini> a linen garment should see that he obtains one 
made tmni the linen of Nchar Abba; he should then have 
it cleaned every thirty days, and I vouch that it will last 
him at least a year.** 

As example* of flax cultivation we have the case of the 
man who sowed flax in his field during the Purim Festival, 
in the day- nfRab.* This was most likely in the district of 
Snra.^ R. Judah taught Rabin b. R. Nahman that cre^s 
growing among the flax may be plucked by the passers by, 

' Shtbb. aeb. » Gitt 97*. > Ta anit 29b. * Sbabb. 140b. 
• McftUih jbj Kraua, i, 139, note laa 
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and thii is not to be considered theft, as it is only a weed, and 
the owners are naturally pleaded if it is uprooted.' We also 
itad of the same R. Judah allowing people to uproot their 
flu during a festival week;* this happened most likely in 
the district of Pumbadita. 

We may also mention in this connexion the cultivation 
of hemp irro (Arab. = hemp). The doth of this material 
uai very common and cheap, even more so than linen. 
"Sufficient hempen cloth to make a shroud for a fully grown 
person could be purchased for a zuz*, is a saying of R. Papa.* 
There is therefore no doubt that this plant was extensively 
cultivated in Babylonia. As ropes were chieBy manufactured 
from hemp, and the town of Kamhonia, in the province of 
Sura, specialized in the manufacture of ropes, it is very likely 
that hemp was extensively cultivated in the vicinity of that 
town.* 

(') y^gttahUs, Vegetables were a very popular food, and 
the eating of them was greatly encouraged by the Rabbis. 
R. Huna maintained that a scholar should not dwell in a 
town which does not possess a sufficient supply ot \cu( tables 
f'T its inhabitants; to this the objection is made iliat in 
a Baraita it was taught to the contrary. A disiinetiun is 
therefore drawn in the Gemara between n5in (Syr. and 
Arab. = garlic), »m3 (Syr. and Arab. — leek) and other 
vegetables.* R. Huna did not confine himself to preaching 
about the subject, but, suiting the action to the word, he 
bought up all the \cv:ci.dilr- \ '^n the hands of the gardeners 
who had brought them to the weekly Friday market. His 
object in doing so was to encourage the gardeners to bring 
a sufficient qu.mtity to the market, so that there should be a 
plentiful supply at a reasonable price for everybody (abuve, 

' B.M. 107a. ' M. Kaun lib. ' B-M- S'^i 

* Ketub. 67a. See exprcttion of R. Pipi. 

* 'Erub. 55b, $61; Kraut, i. ii7i note 6x5. 
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Chap. I).' R. ^iitia. ilthongji he did not denf the health- 
giving properties of vegetables, did not advise poor scholars 
to eat them, at they developed a keen appetite, which the 
scholar would be nnable to satisfy. 'Neither when I was 

poor, did I eat vegetables, nor do I do so now that I have 
become rich*, he is also found saying, 'When poor, because 
it engendered a healthy appetite, and now that I am rich I 
My to myself, that instead of Tegetablea I prefer to have 
meat and fish.'' 

From the numerous instances in the Talmud of the many 
different of vegetables used as food, it is clear that 

they were extensively cultivated and very commonly used; it 
nevertheless appears that the market gardeners were generally 
poor. Thus we read of a number ot" market gardenen who 
only possessed one spade among them. This spade they were 
accustomed to give into the keeping of an old woman; it was 
subsequently stolen, and the question of responsibility was 
raised. This happened in the dap of Rab and most probably 
in his district.' Vegetable gardens were mostly found on the 
outskirts of the town.* The bundles into which vegetables 
wt-rc tied by the ^-ardeners are frequently mentioned in the 
Talmud. R. Hisda, in his advice to students, said: 'When 
one [ r<ipose8 buying vegetables, he should choose a long 
buiKiU . .1^ the thickness of all bundle> i- the -.ime, and he has 
the benefit of the extra length.* * There is also the advice 
that vegetables should not be pulled from the bundle, but 
before tAing any the bundle should be untied.* 

Vegetable gardens are often mentioned in the Talmud. 
Some instances have already been given incidentally in this 
and the pfcriona chapten; a few will be cited here. Rib 

' Ti init lob. ' Shibb. 140b; Knus, ibid., note 6aA 

' B.M.36aicf.Knai,iLi98. 

• B.a 6fa HiriOTi MC RMhbun and -Anik. * Shabb. 140b. 

* Ibid. Saa; ^ulL 105b mu*! "TOm IIV*3| c£ Kiauh >99- 
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possessed a Urge vegetable garden in which each species was 
sown in a different bed; this he did both fur the sake of 
improving the appearance of the garden and also for practical 
purposes. Its produce was set aside for the benefit of the 
scholars who attended his academy.' Raba also taught that 
if one gives money to a market gardener for small pumpkins 
and the gardener says, *! shall supply you with pumpkins 
a cubit long, later in the season*; if the gardnur had no 
such pumpkins in his possession at the time of the contract' 
there is an infringement of the laws of interest. We alio 
read of a market gardener who sold cress to a si>^k Arab, the 
Utter intenJini: to use it as a medicine.' Further, there is 
a case, that liappcned in the days of Nahman, of market 
gardeners y</bo were partners, one of them drawing up the 
accounts and paying out each partner his share. It was 
subsequently discovered that %\ zuz were left with one of 
them. Hiis amount his partners asked him to pay to the 
owner of the ground. On re-examining the accounts, he 
found that there had been a miscalculation and that he 
had received nothing more than his rightful share.* 

(/) Beer and Cuscuta, Beer was very largel>' dnink in 
Babylonia. R. Johanan observed that one of the reasons why 
the Babylonians did not suffer from leprosy was because 
they were accustomed to drink beer.* In some pari- nf ihe 
country it was as much the national drink as wine in Palestine. 
R. Hiyya (2nd cent.) taught that the beer-ceUars of thehouse- 
holders in Babylonia are under the same lavM, with regard 
to inspection before Passover, as the wnne-ccllars of the people 
in Palestine.* Mar Yanuka and Mar Kashisha, the sons of 
R. ^psda, related that they were once visited at their home, 
most probably eiilier in Sura or Kafri, by Amemar (4th 
cent.), who is known to have lived in Nehardea.' At the 

* Kidd.39aaadb. ■B.M.64a. >Shabb.iiobiKMm,ii. i9*'- * H*- 
' Kttub. 77b. • Pcn^ U\ Kiaui, u. 344. ' B.M. i6b, 35*1 B.B. 3 it. 
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tcnniiudoii of tlie Sabbath, it was found that there was do 

wine in the house for ihc recital of the nbl3n (special prayer 
for the tcnninatioD of the Sabbath); they offered him beer 
instead, but he would not use it. The following year Amemar 
again happened to stay with them, and again there was no 
wine in the house, and they proposed that he should use 
beer for the n^3n. Seeing this he remarked that, as beer 
teemed to be the common drink in the district, it might be 
used for the recital of the nH^'T-' 

from the foregoing it clearly emerges that beer was a 
common drink in the district of Sura, in the southern portion 
of Babylonia, but was little used in the northern portion 
around Nehardea. This also follows from the fact that 
R. Hnna once obserred Rab using beer for the recital of the 
riTp (-ipccial prayer for the sanclification of the Sabbath).' 
Again, both R. Huna and R. Hisda are found discussing the 
question whether beer conld be used for sanctification and 
iiTian; now, js it is well known, the former lived in Sura and 
the latter in Kafri, both of which towns were situated in tlic 
south of Babylonia.' Further, Rab is known to have dealt 
in beer, .i^ nuy be inferred from a remark of R. Hunatohim.* 
R. Hisda and R. Papa, who lived in Neresh, in southern 
Babylonia, are known to have become wealthy from brewing 
beer* 

On the other hand, we hnd Samuel, w ho lived in Nehardea, 
cited by R. Tahlifa b. Abima, as prohibiting beer from being 
used, cither for sanctification or for nHn. It is also related 
of him that he c^uld n(Jt pray with devotion in a house where 
beer was to be tound, so obnoxious was its odour to him.* 

* Pm^ 107a. 

' Ibid. See alto ibid. 113A, hit adriec Co hit Mm: 'Send your data to 
the brewer mthout delay.' > Ibid. 107a. 

* Ibid, 'ji M3K Tfb ^IVi M« Rashbam. ' Ibid. 113a. 

* Ibid, lojn '£nib. 65a. 
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Again, R. Nahman, who Uved botli in Mehuzi and Nehardei, 
akdnctly stated that he did not drink beer.' R. Joseph, who 
WIS in Pumbadiia, once excUimed that he would take a 
pubHc oath not to drink beer, and his disciple Rtba of 
Mehuza declared th.n he u.uiKl r.uh.-r drink ihc water in 
which flax was soaked than drink beer." From what has just 
been adduced it is evident that the beer-drinking district 
was sonthem Babylonia, while in the north of the country 
this beverage was not so popular. R. Hiyya. who spoke of 
the beer-cellars of Babylonia, must have had the southern 
portion of the conntry in mind, as he himself is known to 
have been a native of Kafri, which was situated in the south. 
Although beer was not so popular in the north as in the south, 
it was much cheaper than wine, and the poor had to content 
themselves with it. R- Bibi, who lived in Pumbadita (sec 
Kidd. 76b), drank beer, as he could not afiord wine.^ There 
is also the saying of R. Papa, *He who enjoys drinking beer, 
and drinks wine, is wasting his money'/ to which the retort 
is ni.i.lc. 'Rather to waste one's money than to waste one's 
heahir, implying that wine is a healthier drink than beer, 
a fac t which R. Papa himself admitted on another occasion.' 

Cu<.uta(niC'3 Pors., Arab., and Syr. KniW), a plant peculiar 
to Babylonia, as testified by Pliny, was used for the brewing 
of beer. R. Hanina (3rd cent.) remarked that the rcas.m the 
Babylonians were free from the disease of iPNl was because 
they drank beer brewed with m£f2 that grew upon thomi 
(above, Chap. I).' R. Judah, we learn, once aUowed Nnic*3 to 
be cut durin? fc-tival week, because it could be used for 
making beer.' On account of its great usefulness, this plant 
wu extensively cultivated, and grew in great abundance. 
So remarkable was its growth that in some districts t he owners 

■ Sh3hK « h « Peut 107a. ' Shabb. Sob; •« .l.o HulL .osb. 

. ci ku I. * B.B. 91b. 

• Shabb. 14.0b. „ ' . 

• Ketub. 77b. Sec Raihi and Kohut TOIBO. ' M. Katan lab. 
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did aot object to strangers picking the plant. In the district 
of Mata Metufyi, however, the owners were known to object 
to this,' the reason beinc, I think, that, as already proved, 
beer was largely consumed in that district, and therefore 
cotcnta wai of greater valae there than in the north. 

The common kinds of beer were made from dates, as 
ioXUrm from the advice of Rab to his son, *As soon as you 
ham unloaded Tonr datei, take them to the brewer.' ' The 
better qualities were made from barley Nr:in'C (Gr. — barley) 
and they were also known as Median becr.^ Good beer was 
abo brewed £rom fig* *3(in and from t berry called *»K. 
R. Hana questi'mckl R Hi vi.i t.' v.'i -ilicr nrdinary beer 
(date beer) could be used for sanciiAcaiion, and the latter 
replied that he had once questioned Rab with regard to 
the better kinds of beer just mentioned, and could obtain 
no authorization for their use, a fortiori^ that ordinary beer 
should not be used for this purpose.* 

{g) Oth/r Products. Of the other produce of the soil, the 
most hii^hly prized was the saffron plant 013^3 (Syr. and Pen. 
= safiron, Arab. KP^^c). The value of the species 
KFHm was greater than that of any other thing produced by 
the soil in Babylonia R. Judah, speaking to R. Adda, the 
surveyor, said: 'Take heed how you measure fields, as every 
small plot of ground is valuable, for saffron can be cultivated 
on it.*' Again, R. Papa, in his claim for a share in the per- 
manent improvement brought to the field by the date-palms 
that grew up while he was metayer, pleaded that he could 
have cultivated saffron in the place occupied by the palms, 
and was therefore entitled to compensation.* from the forc- 

* BJL 119b. Sec Kashi there, who asngni the reason to the Act that 
Ibcy wen attle-brecden. Thit ezpUnitioa naturally foUom from the 
bet that Ptn (uniipe gnin] wai greatly valued in Mat* Mehatya. 

*Ptta^ii3a. > Peia^4ab. * Pe«*t 107J; »tc Krjus. ii. 244, and i. 145- 

* B.M.i07b{Knui,L 118, note 629: cf. B.k. Si Duna 7rvff2 

* BJkl.i09a. 
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Boing it foUows that saffron was nsuaUy cultivated m unall 
Sots of ground, but cases arc found where whole fidde were 
devcicd to its cultivation. Thus we read of a case, in the days 
of Raba, where Jews and heathens held saffron fields in 
pirtnership, and the arrangement between them was tlut 
the heathens should cultivate the field on Sabbaths and the 
Jews on an agreed weekday instead ; the rest of the week they 
all worked together.' 

Spices are frequently mentioned in the Talmud as being 
much used in Babylonia, and it is only natural to suppose 
that they were cultivated there. The most common spices 
were pepper, p^D^D, ginger, sV»333T, and mustard, ^TV1.» 

Fodder for animals was extensively grown, and people are 
mentioned as renting fields to cultivate it. Thus R. Papa 
ona hired a field to cultivate fodder.' Again, we read of 
a tenant who leased his field to cultivate fodder at a yearly 
rental of a kur of barley.* It was usually cut every thirty 
days, as may be inferred from an anonymous questirm in the 
Gcmara: *If one harvested three crops in three months, 
w hich is only possible in the cultivation of fodder, would it, 
according to the opinion of R. Ma'ir, give him title to the 
field?' From another qucnion it may be inferred that the 
fodder was sometimes cut even three times in a single month.* 
The people of Me^iuza used their unrij c ^r .in f dder for 
their animals. Even at the present time the Arabs m Baby- 
lonia have been observed to do likewise. 

' 'Ab. Zarah Z2a 'Np'IlD; (>cc Koliul. 

' Benk. 36b ^h^2::n "htibo, shabi>. .4>a; ivsah. 28a Ntn-in. see 

Joma 85bi Me^Uah 7»i y«gig»t Kraui, i. 118, not" 637, H7- 
•B.M.I091. «B.M.io6b. , 'V,* , 

• B.B. 36a; .cc R«ltbim on WinO "WtSO. See Redui, Un. Oeog. 

ii. 109. Sec above, p. 110, n. i. 
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LIVE-STOCK REARING 

Land cultivation \V3> not the only industry which engaged 
the attention of the Bab/Ionian Jews, although a great 
number, if not the majority of the people, were employed 
on the land. This has already been sufficiently demonstrated 
in a previous chapter. A goodly number of the people could 
■bo be found who made their living as shepherds, cowherds, 
and breeders of animals and birds. 

Sbgphrds, Mention has already been made that the law 
of the Mishnah which prohibits the rearing of small cattle, 
such as sheep and goats, in the cultivated districts of Palestine, 
was also applied to Babylonia from the time of the return 
of Rab to his native land, in the year 219.' For the purpose 
of strengthening this law, it was further enacted that both 
the average neatherd and shepherd were not acceptable as 
witnesses in the courts. Thus R. Judah (299) ruled that the 
evidence of the average shepherd should not be accepted, 
while Raba (d. 352) added that the shepherds referred to 
included alio neatherds.' The reason for these enactments 
was because these people usually allowed their animals to 
pa>ture in the fields of others. The necessity for R. Judah*s 
ruling is, however, in itself a proof that there existed Jews 
who were by profession shepherds or cowherds. Of this an 
example is found in the C- ni.ir i, where Samuel speaks of 
a shepherd who kept his own animals which he used to sell 
to hoQsehoIden.' 

The enactment which deprived the average shepherd of 

' Sec latrodacdoa. 

■ Saahtd. 25b VlOB nyn nno; npn myii nyn nnw ncKr nyn 
noa inn. 

» Bc|di jSa '01 njm be -ny, lee Ruhi = pcnoa tending hi» own 
ciHk who wmwinifi wUi them to otbcn. 
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the right of giving evidence is anonymously explained in 
the Gemar.1 lo refer only to such as tended tlicir own flocks, 
but not to shepherds employed by others to tend their 
flock; for the saying is, *A penon will not do wrong when 
the benefit derived from such action does not accrue to 
himself.* ' A shepherd tending the flocks of others will not 
therefore wilfully pasture the animals in other people's fields 
to benefit his employer. Such being the case, there was 
nothing in the law preventing a person owning animals, and 
employing othen to pasture them. The professional shepherd 
was thcrdbre quite an honourable callinu-, md s.inu- well- 
known pious people made their livelihood by this means. 
Thus, in the days of Rab, there is mention of a shepherd 
of the name of Benjamin, who composed the formula of a 
benediction which is in use among Jews even at the present 
time.* We also learn that Rab himself spent eighteen months 
among the shepherds for the purpose dt ^tuJ\ ihl; the nature 
of animals,^ and it is not imprcib.iblc that during that period 
he earned his livehhood by tending the animals. R. Huna, 
too, in his younger and less prosperous days was a cowherd, 
and yet it is clear from the Gemara that his evidence was 
accepted, and the reason was because he was employed by 
others and received a wage for his work.* There are many 
'■'li(T iiutances in the Gemara of references to ^heplK n!s. 
We will dte here but a few. There is the well-known case ol 
the shepherd to whom the animals were usually delivered 
in the presence of witnesses; it once happened, however, 
that he was given charge of the animals when no witnesses 
were present. Taking advantage of this, he denied having 
received them. The case came before R. Zcra (end of 3rd 
cent.).* There is also the case of the shepherd who led the 
animal* on the banks of the Nehar Papa, in the vicinity of 

' B.M. 5b. ' Bcrak. 40b 'Ol TU R*yi 

' Suhed. 5b. * }a. Stnhed. i. 1. ' » -^l- 5»- 

I 
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Pumbadiu, when one of them slipped into the canal and 
w» drowned. The question as to whether the >hcpherd 
was responsible to the ownen was brought before Rabbah 
(d. 310).' A somewhat similar case was that of the shepherd 
b. Adda Saboloah, who was leading the animals under his 
care over a narrow bridge across the Nehar Neresh, when 
one of the animals pushed the other into the canal and it 
wu drowned. The qaestion whether b. Adda was responsible 
to the owners was brought before R. Papa (372).* As will at 
* once be seen, all the shepherds mentioned in the examples 
adduced were employed hj others to pasture their sheep. 
That there was no lack of shepherds in Babylonia also follows 
from the well-known saying of R. Papa, in connexion with 
a case of an unworthy successor to a dii tin gnis he d man, 
*\Vherc the master uied to hang his armour, the unworthy 
shepherd now hangs up his pitcher.' ^ 

The shepherd who had care of more inimals than he 
could manage by himself, which was not an unusual happen- 
ing, employed lads to assist him. Thus the question is raised 
in the Gcmara whether the shepherd was to be held respon- 
sible for anything happening to the animals left by him in 
the care of the assistant, or whether it should be considered 
as if it had happened under the care of the shepherd himself. 
Rabbah ruled, since it is understood that a shepherd usually 
leaves the animals in the care of his assistant, it should be 
considered in the same light as if they were under the care 
of the shepherd himself.* This discussion dearly indicates 
that the i-ssi-itants were usually employed by the shepherds 
themselves and not by the owners of the animals. 
For the better protection from thieves, robben, and wild 

■ B.M. 931. > Ibid. 93b. Sec Funk, i. aa; Kraui, iL note 980. 

* B.M. 84b; Sanhed. 103a. 

* B.K^ S6b .T^PQ = M«*Unt, Ruhi; 'Aruk reads n*^T3 (Syr. 
frblnQ » chief dupberdX Kohac 
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beasts, which it seems were sometimes encountered in Baby- 
lonia, it was usual for a number of shepherds to puture their 
flocks and herds near each other. This follows from the 
question raised whether the shepherd could be held respon- 
sible if he was the indirect cause of the robber} Tl n , it In- 
met the robber and insulted him and dared him to commit 
the robbery, saying to him *we arc feeding our flocks in such 
and nch a place, we have so many men and so many dogs, 
with so many slingthrower^ a^Mcned for our protection, and 
the robber did commit ihc robbery, would the shepherd 
be held responsible?'* This instance also shows that the 
Rahvlnnian shepherds did not differ from their namesakes 
in other times and other climes and employed that useful 
animal the sheep dog. 

Flm-ks and HfTds. The undertaking (^f rcirin;: ^tiocp and 
goats, in Talmudic times, both in Palestine and Babylonia, 
was a very profitable one. That it was so in Palestine there 
i- tlic statement of R. Johanan: *If one is desirous of becom- 
ing wealthy, he should devote himself to the rearing of small 
cattle,' whfle for Babylonia there is the anonymous ex- 
pression in the Gemara, that one should .\\\\.\\^ he prepared 
to sell his field and invest the proceeds in flocks; but one 
should not sell his flocks to invest in land. Again, R. Hisda, 
in a homily on IJNV nim'J'in,^ declared that they are so 
called because flocks bring wealth to their ownen.^ Since 
breeding of small cattle was so profitable an undertaking, 
one would expect to find in Babylonia many owners of large 
flocks and herds; there is nothing, however, to indicate that 
such was the case, nor in the nature of things could it be 
so; for the land WW eiceptionally fertile, and almost every- 
where capable of being cultivated profitably; there was no 
room, therefore, for the pasturing of large flocks and herds. 

' B.M. 93b, 94a. ' «3- 

* l^ulL 84a and b1» ^lOD' O^iy?, Knui, il tij- 
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Although we come across relcrences lo flocks of goats and of 
iheq) very frequently, there it nothixtg to indicate that they 
were large. Thuf R. Zera once asked R. Judah why the goats 
always walked in front of the Hock while the sheep followed 
behind. The latter answered, because it is in keeping with 
creation, first darkness, then light.' Again, there, is the annnv 
mous ruling in the Gemara that in selling flocks, as soon as the 
vendor delivered the shepherd's bell (NnKmp, also KnV3*o) 
the purchaser legally acquires the flock. R. Jacob (end of 3rd 
cent.) declared that by delivering the goat that usually walb 
in firont of the flock the transaction is legally completed.' 
From the foregoing it appears that gnats and sheep were 
commonly kept in the same flock, which fact is in itself a 
strong indication that the flocb were not large. Further, 
we learn incidentally that the colour of the Babyloniin goau 
was usually black. 

Although flocb and herds were not reared on a Urge scale, 
there was no lad of such animals in Babylonia. In keeping; 
with the anonymnu^ advice in the Gemara that one ^h-nKl 
cover himself with the wool of his own sheep and drinlv tKc 
milk of his own sheep and goats,' it was usual for huuse- 
holdcn to keep a few goats, sheep, or c<nv«, chiefly for their 
own needs. Thus Rab and Samuel dispute over a ritua! 
question concerning the animals and birds that are usually 
kept by householders, sach as go.it> for their milk, <hcep for 
their wool, chickens for their eggs, and oxen for ploughing.* 
For tending their animals, a number of householders would 
together employ the nLnins df .» common shepherd. Thus 
there is the case of the shepherd to whom the householders 
usually delivered their animals (see above). We also z«ul of 
a dispute arising between householden u to the number of 

' Shabb. 77b. ■ aK. 5Z1; KrtUi, u. 113- 

• HaU. 84a '131 Q'Boa no, 'di Drwv vrwh *n. 

* Shabb. 19b. 
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animals each had delivered into the keeping of the shepherd. 
In all Buch disputes R. Papa ruled lliat, in , i > ul .i. ilu- 
animals placed in the herd or flocJt, under tlic charge 
of the shepherd, by the householders themselves, not in 
the presence of the shepherd, the latter leaves the number 
of animals under dispute with tlie disputants and departs, 
allowing them to settle their differences among themselves, 
bectuie under such conditions the shepherd was lu-t expected 
to know the cxict number each individual placed under his 
charge.' 

The shepherds collected the animals in the morning and 

returned them in the evening. In most places the anim.ils 
were allowed to go by themselves to the shepherd, and in the 
evening each one found its viray home, but m placet where 
thieves were iMmnmii it was usual to collect the animals 
and bring them back. Tlic foregoing follows from a case 
where some goats entered a strange field, and ate up some 
peeled barley that was lying there. The owner of the fuU 
seized the goats and claimed heavy damages. The iathcr 
of Samuel, before whom the case was brought, ruled that he 
>MuM claim up to the value ut'tlic ^o.n^; for had the claimant 
wanted to lie, he could have claimed the goats as his own, 
for reason that goats were usually placed under the keeping 
of a shepherd and not usually allowed to stray about alone. 
Upon this the ohjectiim is at once raised, but there are 
mornings and evenings when the animals find their way to 
the shepherd by themselves and find their w^<> h..ine by 
themselves, when it is possible for .my one to take them. He 
could not therefore have claimed the goats as his own. To 
this the answer is given that as the case happened in Nehardea 
where there were many Arabs (thieve-) animals were there- 
fore always delivered and returned under tare.* 

Bntdifs and FatUntrs. The profession of breeder and 
' 37b nnn iiw rrpenr ffJra. • b-B- RsAbtm. 
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iattcncr was just as common as that o£ shepherd, and as 
in the latter pfofetsion it was uraal for one to trad the sheep 
ofothen, so was it also the ca«e with fatteners and breeders. 
It was also quite mual for a shepherd to combine the vocation 
of fiittener with that of tending fiocb or herds, but the 
person who specialized in breeding and fattening animjl^ 
was common. Thus Samuel speaks of the fattener who used 
to fatten his own «tiimaU for the purpose of selling them to 
the householden.' In the Gemara there is frequent mention 
of the DOB 'Tdff fatted ox, which the butcher used to buy 
from the fattener.' Fatteners and breeders also woriced under 
partnenhip arrangements with owners of animals and birds. 
The animals and birds were given into the care of the fattener 
or breeder for a certain period. These were valued at the 
time of receipt, and again at the termination of the pmod; 
the difference in value was then shared between the owner 
and the fattener. In the case of breeders, the young were 
also shared. In order that such arrangements should not be 
in conflict with the laws relating to interest, it was usujlly 
agreed that the fattener should receive a small remuneration 
in addition to his share of the increased value. Thus Rah 
di-i lifLd tli tt une miv give a calf to a fattener on the follow- 
ing conditions: all the increase effected in the value of the 
animal above a third of its present valne should belong to 
ilic t'attLiuT, uliilc the \iu rcase of the third itself should be 
divided between the owner and fattener. Samuel, however, 
declared that in order to avoid coming into conflict with the 
laws of interest, it was necessary to assign a fixed remunera- 
tion to the fattener, over and above his share in the increased 
value.' It was further declared, by Rab, that by giving the 
head of the calf to the fattener, in addition to bis share 

■ Btfib 3la DBA 

* VnU. 9511, alw *Ab. Zmh 16b. 

> aM.69av9V*VtU3iKeGaiunandKaihi«^/»«tik 
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of the increased value, conflict vnxh the Uw8 of intemt it 

"iWoUovving story also throws much light on our subject. 
R Ele'azar of Hagronia. a town in the vidmty of Nehardea, 
whoUved in the second half of the fourth century. aUowed 
his animal to be fattened by his metayer on the proht- 
sharing basis. At the end of the period of fattaung he gave 
the head of the animal to the metayer, in addition to li-.lf 
of the increased value. Observing this, the wife of the metayer 
said to him. *If you were to buy an animal m partnership 
with R. Ele'awr, surely you would also receive the t.ul o 
the animal.' Accordingly, he therefore bought an animal 
in partnership with R. Ele'azar, and fattened it. At the end 
of the process. R. Ele'azar divided with him the body of 
the animal and also the tail. Coming to the head, he began 
to divide that too; upon this, the metayer remarked that 
it seemed that he was now worse oflf than before he became 
partner. To which R. Ele'azar replied that ^^hen the animal 
was entirely his own. if he had merely given the metayer 
half of the increased value it would have appeared .1 he 
were receiving interest-he had perforce to give the head 
to the fattener, in order to avoid this; but now that they 
were partners in the animal, and both had provided the food, 
each one was only entitled m half. Nor was the metayer 
entitled to receive anything for his trouble because it VW. 
usual for a metayer to trouble himself with feeding the 
animAof his landlord.^ This story also iUusirau-. the lact 
that the ordlnarv Jew in Babylonia was not fuUy acquainted 
with the intricacies of the laws of interest; hente the mu- 
calculation of the metayer. , . 

It is only natural to assume that those who found the. 
Uvclihood by fatteiung thetr own anim J. for . Je wo^ « 
the ume time receive aaimJs from other people to fttten 
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fat them, on terms similar to those previously mentioned. 
Such also follows from the anonymous statement in the 
Gcmara, *It deals with a case where the fattener has Ms 
own a nim als to fatten, in addition to those he receives from 
others.'' 

Fattcnen usually also acted as hrecJcn, and, as mentioned 
above, in such cases they received half of the young. A 
breeder was not expected to look after the young of small 
cattle for more than thirty days, and in the case of large 
cattle for more than fifty days; but from those periods on- 
wards he should receive, in addition, a share in the improTe- 
ment effected in that half of the young which was the share 
of the owner. There were also districts where it was cus- 
tomary to tend the yonng till they were fully grown. The 
above, it is true, is lAen from the ruling of a Mishnah and 
Baraita, and naturally portrays Palestinian conditions; the 
tame conditions, however, existed in Babylonia. Such is 
clear (uTn ihc ^tMry r^lutcJ of R. Manasseh b. Gada (4th 
cent.), who received animals to breed, and he tended the 
young for a longer period than that prescribed in the 
Baraita. At the termination of the agreed period, he claimed 
half of the young and in addition half of the increased value 
in the share of the young that belonged to the owner. The 
owner refused to allow him all he claimed, and the case was 
brought before Abaye, who rejected R. Manasseh 's claim 
for two reasons. Firstly, because the young were not 
valued at the end of the thirty or fifty days; secondly, 
because in that district it was the custom for breeders to 
tend the young until the animals were completely grown 
np.* The het that R. Manasseh was not aware of this 
custom seems to indicate that the custom varied in different 
parts of the country, and R. Manasseh may not have been 
• native ofPwnbadita, the town of Abaye. Other professional 
' BJf . 69a tvnrb roan rrV mn. ■ lUd.; Me Cenuia ud Badu. 
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fitteners arc aUo mentioned in the Gemtra. Thus there is 

the Cise of a vvom.n pr-.^cl) tc, in the days of Rabj. who was 
employed by her heathen brothers to fatten animals for 
them ' while in the fifth century there u mentioned an 
expert fettener called Zabida, whom R. Ashi consulted on 
tlic n.ttiirc of fattened animals.* 

W e wiU now consider the domestic animals and birds that 
were chiefly reared and kept in Babylonia. 

Goats. The animal most commonly kept by householders, 
at least by those who lived in towns, was the goat. Such 
appears to be the case from the many instances relating to 
this animal found in the Gcmara, some of which have already 
been cited. These animaU, with their natural propensity 
for mischief, roamed about the streets, doing much damage, 
which was a frequent cause of litigation. Thus wc learn that 
the goats bdonging to the family of Tarbo were in tlie habit 
of causing damage to the fields of R. Joseph, and the latter 
sent Abaye lo w.irn the owners to take care of their goats.* 
This must have been in the vicinity of Pumbadita, the tovra 
of R Joseph, and somewhere about the beginning of the 
fourth century. Another instance is that mentioned with 
rr-..rd to a he-goat that saw some turnips lying on a cask, 
u, 1, jLnnpng on the cask, it ate up the turnips and broke the 
ca.k in the process.* As the case came l.cfore Raba, it must 
Kuvc happened in Mchuza, in the middle of the lourth 
.entury. A somewhat similar instance is that of the woman 
who brought dough to a bakehouse, and the he-goat of the 
baker ate up the dough and died.' This aUo must have 
happened in Mchuza, as the case came before Raba. So great 
was the damage done by goats in the towns, especially the 
goats that belonged to the butchers, who usuaUy kept many 
of them tiU the market day, m the meantime aUowing them 
' Bckorot jb. » 'Ab. Zanh |6«. « B.M. ijb. ♦ B.K. JOt. 
> Ibid. 48a. 
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to roam the streets, that the foUowing procbmatioD wis 
issued in PumbaJita, it not being certain whether by Ribbah 
or R. Joseph: 'To the scholars that go up to Palestine and 
to those that come down to Babylonia, the following is 
the prevailing law, regarding the goats that belong to the 
batchers which roam the streets and cause damage; the 
owners should be warned twice or thrice, and should ihej 
take no heed, the animals may be sUughtcred and the meat 
given to the butcher to sell.' ' 

CattU and Sheep. The large cattle, cows and oxen, were 
kept either for dnwing the plough or to be slaughtered for 
their meat and hides. Thus R. Hisda declared that the most 
valuable hides come from black oxen, the choicest meat from 
red oxen, while white oxen are most fitted for ploughing.* 
The most \aluable animals were those that were used for 
ploughing. This follows from the well-known dispute be- 
tween Rab and Samuel, with reference to one bu]ring an 
oz from another which pmvcd to be vicious. The buyer, 
wanting to retract, pleaded that he bought the ox for 
ploughing, while the vendor pleaded that he sold the ox to 
be slaughtered. The explanation is added in the Gcmara 
that it so happened that meat had ri^en in value nxcn 
were as valuable for their meat as for liieir use ui ar-iuing 
the plough. Rab held that as most people buy oxen for 
ploughing, the plea of the buyer is accepted, while Samuel 
disagrees with him. A further explanation is added in the 
Gcmara that the purchaser in question sometimes bought 
oxen for ploughing and at others for slaughtering.^ The fact 
that it was found necessary to add thai it so happened that 
the value of an ox for its meat wu equal to its value for 
ploughing, dearly proves that such was not usually the case. 

' B.K. 23b; tct Rathi and Miimomdci |1DD *pf3 I* 

* Nuir 31b; Kraiu, ii. 1 14. 

* B.IL 46a and b;&B.9aa;ieeKniu^ 1.109,11114-17. 
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The cow, in addition to providing itt owner with milk, wis, 

in preference to the ox, used by him (or threshing. Thus 
in Babylonia, whenever a question in connexion with plough- 
ing occurs, the animal used as an example is the ox H*Tn 
(oxen used for ploughing,' whereas in 4u.-llon^ omocrnmg 
threshing the cow is usuaUy given as an example, 'ihus the 
question is raised anonymously in the Gemara whether t 
Jew may tell a heathen to muzzle a cow and then thresh 
grain with it. Again, the question is asked by R. Sheshet 
whether one may muzzle a cow whUc threshing, 10 prevent 
it eating a sort of grain that wiU have a harmful effect upon 
it.* In this respect Babylonia secm^ to have differed from 
Palestine, where the cow was commonly used lor ploughmg, 
u Kraus has already observed (il 1 16). 

Although, a-; previously shown, the breeding of hve-stock 
was not carried on on a very Urge scale in the country, yet 
then were to be found districts that speciaHzed more in the 
rearing of Uve-stock than others. Such a dl<tri. t ^^as that 
uhere Mata Mehasya was situated. Thus R. Judah declared 
that cuscuta and rtn (Pen. and Gr. = young bUdes of 
unripe com) may be plucked by wayfarers, and is not to be 
considered in the light of robbery. Such may not be done, 
however, where the owners were particular about it. Upon 
this Rabina remarked that Mata Mehasya was a district 
where tlie owners were usuaUy particular, for reason, as 
Rashi truly remarks, that in that town the people spcciahzed 
in the waring of animals, which they usuaUy fed on the 
unripe com.> Another such district was the one known as 
Ktino -IKIX. Neck of Mehuza, a vaUey close to that town, 
where the animals were also reared on the unnpc gram. 
Further, R. Huna, who lived in Sura, spccialaed m the 
brcedmg of animals. Thus R. Joseph .peaks of the ctlVCi 
' Shabb. 19b. » RM. 90a, both quMUoni. » B-K. 119b. 
* B.B. jtei Me Radibam. 
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bdonging t.) R. Huna. We also read of his sheep for which 
he built pen . When R. Huna was once asked by R. Ada b. 
Ahaba under whose charge his small cattle were kept, he 
rcphcd that the/ were under the charge of his wife, a pro- 
ceeding which did not meet with the approval of R. Ada.' 
R. Hamnuna (3rd and 4th cent.) who was a native of Har- 
pania in the extreme south of the country, posseised oxen, 
some of which once strayed from his home.' Raba, who lived 
in Mehuza. wj^ the owner of sheep, some of which were once 
stolen from him.^ 

Jsj, The animal most commonly used for riding and as 
a beast of burden was the ass. It would hardly be possible 
to quote all the instances found in the Gemara of this animal 
being used for these purposes; we will, however, cite a few 
by way of illustration. Thus there is aMishnah dealing with 
the subject as to whether tlic dutfir wa- u-ually ru be con- 
sidered included in the sale of an ass or not.* In explanation 
of this Mishnah 'Ulla (3rd cent.) remarked that the dis- 
pute in the Mishnah centres round the question whether we 
consider that the average ass is used chiefly for riding pur- 
poses or for bearing burdens,* which fact is clearly indicatira 
of the uses made of this animal in Babylonia. Again, when 
the question of helping to unload overladen animals or to set 
up fallen animals' » discussed in the Gemara, the animal 
alwan used as an example is the > ,■. hi. h tj. t .igain clearly 
points to the ass being the usual beast of burden in Baby- 
lonia.' Further, the term ion, ass-driver, is generally used 
l-r t'lr [-(T-^on win- tr.in-| Mftcd ^.-nods from place to place, 
and wc read chat when Rab desired goods to be brought him 
he gave money to the ass-drivers for the purpose.* Again, 

' Cihw, Shabb. 51a. Sheep in pens 'Enib. loaa. Wife, B.K. 8o«. 

Suihed. 61a. J Ibid. 72b. * as. 78a. 

• B.B.7gs} Kraut, ii. ii7,noie8i3. * Eaod. xnii. sj Deut. xxii. 4- 

» LM. jab i^K nnDfi -ma r»«». • lUd. 73a. 
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R Papa (d. 372) when he once could not convey his goods 
bv boats, employed ass-drivcrs to carry it for him ' 

n ^iJe? serving a beast of burden, the ass was also used 
lor turning the miUs to grind com. This follows from 
the fact that R. Judah ruled that one nuy attciul to lUe 
hoofs of an a-^s, u-^ed f(^r turning the mill, during a fesu- 
vil week.* Again, Abayc also mentioned the family of b. 
Yoham that was wont to use wild asset for turning their 



It is dear from the words of 'UUa, quoted above, that the 
att was just as commonly used for riding as for burdens. 
It would hardly be possible to give the names of the hnlars 
mentioned in the Gemara riding asses; a tew will be given 
however, by way of iUustration. Levi b. R. Huna b. IJiyyt and 
Ribbah b. R. Huna (4th cent.) were on a journey together, 
hen the ass on which Levi was riding preceded the ass of 
Kabbah, because of which the latter felt slighted, this being 
a sign of lack of respect, but Levi appeased him by cxplainmp 
that the ass was out of control.* Further, we read that when 
Abaye saw, in the distance, the ears of the ass on which 
R. Joseph, his teacher, was riding, he would at once rise out 
of respect. Abaye (d. 33«) too was once riding an ass along 
the banb of the Nch.ir Sopya, a canal dose to Pumbadita, 
«Me his disciples togcilKi unh R. Mc^luirshiya were sittmR 
on the other side, and ihey did not show their respect due 
to him by rising. On being questioned as to the reason for 
such behaviour on their part, they replied that they had imi 
been aware ..f Abayc's presence.^ There is no need to enlarge 
inv further on thU subject, but suffice it to say that almost 
any one who could afford it posseted an aM either for ndmg 
or carrying burdens or for both. v l* j 

The best and most expensive species of ass was the kmd 
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known as the lah men.' Levi b. Sisi (3rd cent.) once KBt 
money to Hozae (Khuzistan) which is situated to the cut 
of Babylonia, that they should send him a vah unon. Thev 
sent him back the money and enclosed barley with it 
implying thereby that an ordinary ass will serve the purpoK 
just as well, $0 long as it is well tVJ. This must have happened 
after Levi had migrated frum Palestine to Babylonia and 
settled in Nehardea. Unlike other aases, the K36 Nlen had 
to be controlled by an iron bit.* 

MuU, The mule, too, is frequently mentioned in the 
Gemara as having been in nie in Babylonia, both ibr riding 
and for bearing burdens. Thus wc read of Maremar b. 
^anina (4th cent.) hiring a mule from a person hailing from 
9ozae, for the purpose of conveying goods for him. The 
animal, not being uc!l cared Un, died, and the owner hap- 
pened to be present while that happened. The question 
whether Maremar was to be held responsible for the animal 
was brought before Raba.> As an illustration of thchomileti- 
cal interpretation of the verse, 'They abide this day accord- 
ing to thy judgements for all are thy servants',* the following 
happening i^ mentioned to show that when a person is 
destined to die, the most unlikely event may bring it about. 
The story was told to Rabbah b. Shilah (4.th cent.) that a 
tall man was once lulled while riding a very small young mole. 
It happened in the following manner: he was riding nvcr a 
bridge, when the mule grew wild, shied, and threw him into 
the water.* 

Cannrb. The animal known tiic ship of the desert, 
Krau», ii. 117, note 819 eqjUns OlfnO'^ of the Mi»hiuh to be the 
Lyfaonian im. See 'Anik Kohut 0^13^; cf. Bekor. and Tamid jsa. 
' Slubb. 51. 

• BM. 97« Kno fern, ^yro .Nfima, plur. Nn«ni3 CSyr. Anb. 
« malt. Pen. = packhone). * Pwlm cxix. 91. 

Nedw. 41a Hmu « young mule, Ra.hi (Arab. = mule), 'Aruk. 
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though not quite so common as the ass. was reared in Baby- 
lonia, and was used both for rulini: .uid .is :i bc.i*t of burden. 
The many proverbs in the Gemara dealing with cameU is 
t good indication of the frequency they were met with. 
Hiat they were used as beasts of burden follows from the 
proverb mentioned by R. Papa: There are many old cameU 
that are laden with the hides of young ones'," or from the 
oft-repeated saying in the Talmud, which was also used in 
Babylonia: The burden is according to the strength of the 
cameL*' 

Two kinds of camels are mentioned by Raba b. R. Hanan 
(4th cent.), the Persian and the Arabian, the species being 
distinguishable from each other by the thickness ut the neck.* 
The dromedary was known in Babylonia as the Kmo 
flvinjj camel. Thus Raba said that if two vvitnc^^es testified 
lhat yi had murdered B in Sura on a certain mornuig, w hile 
two other witnesses testified against the first pair that on 
the evening of that same day they were together with them 
in W-hardca, we estimate whether it was possible for the first 
r^ir ot witnesses to have travelled during the coune of the 
day from Sura to Nchardea, a distance of more ili m iwenty 
parasang5 ('Aruk bv), and if lhat was possible their evuiencc 
IS accepted; but if not, the evidence of the first pair is not 
accepted. Upon this the question is raised in tlu (Gemara, 
'But such ruling is self-evident?' To thU the answer is 
given lhat the intention of Raba is to obviate the assumption 
that the witnesses may have travelled by means of 'flying 
camels' (dromedaries, and had been able to reach Nehardea 
by such means." A similar instance is found when the ques- 
tion ii raised how it was possible for the same man to be both 

' Sanhcd. 52a; Kraui, u. no. , u 

' Kctub. 67a: -A. people .ay, Ac.', ibid. 104a, u.cd by R. J""?*'- 

» pop "sni n'jnp D^btt w wra ^ 
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in Nehaitiea and Sara in one day, and Raba explains ihat 
it was possible if he travelled by means of flying camcb 
(dromedaries).' From both these instance? it i? readily sera 
that dromedaries were not very common in Babylonia, and 
it wu not attumed that a person had travelled by their meaai 
where it was possible to assume otherwise.* 

Horse. The horse, although met with in Babylonia, was 
not as common as the animak already dealt with, and wii 
mainly used for riding and for war. King Sapor I once 
mockingly remarked to Samuel, *Vou say that Messiah will 
come riding on an ass; ' I will send him a well-gzoomed hone 
of mine to ride on.' ThchttL r r | I i d, 'Could yon provide 
him with a horse of a thousand colours.* * Equally illostrative 
is the well-known saying, 'He caused him to ride on two 
steeds.' * We also read uf R. Judah ruling that a horse may be 
combed during a festival week.^ In the Gemara we also find 
a discussion concerning the way the horse is trained for war7 
Every town was supposed to maintain a mounted guard as 
a means of protection.* R. Asi is mentioned as being advised 
by Rab not to dwell in a town where no horses were to be 
found, for the reason, as Rashi rightly explains, that they were 
a necessity for the proper protection of the town.' The fact 
that it was found necessary to give such advice clearly 
indicates that there existed towns in Babylonia where hones 
could not be found. 

Dog. This useful and faithful animal was not missing in 
Babylonia, and its usefulness is recognized in the saying of 
Rab to R. Asi, *Do not dwell in a town where there are no 

* Vfb. 1 161. * Sec Tonfot. * Zeeh. ia. ^ 

* Sanhed. 98a Kp-|3 (Pen. and Arab. = multicoloured hone) kc 
Kohut Kp"Q I ; Ruhi =« well-groomcd, alio twift hone. IVH RiAi = 
a hundred in Pcrun, 'Aruk, Kohut, and Jattrow read ITH (Pen. « • 
thowaad). > Ketub. 55b; B.B. 15U. * M. Kaun lob. 

» 'Ab Zaiah i«a. • RB. 8a mnh, tee RaihL • P«m^ » i3«- 
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dogs to bark (where no dogs ire to be found)' as they are 
a necessity for safeguarding the to\Mi ' The law which pro- 
hibits Jews from keeping dogs applied also to Babylonia. 
However, Jews living in border towns, among which Ne- 
hardca was included, were allowed to keep dogs chained by 
day and loose at niKht.' The fact that dogs arc so frequently 
mentioned in the Gcmara is a strong indication that the 
prohibition was not generally observed, even in other towns. 
The following story indicates that the dog was a common 
animal of the house. A woman once took her bread to a bake- 
house to be baked, when the dog at the bakehouse barked at 
her, which caused her to catch fright. The baker, to allay 
her fear, said to her that the dog had had his fangs removed, 
but she replied that his information came too late» as the 
f'ri.L^hr had already aflfected her unborn child.' This story is 
given in the Gcmara as a support for the prohibition being 
observed. Very significant is the anonymous pithy saying 
in the Gcmara, *If (when about to enter a hou'^c) a dog barks 
at you, you may enter; but if a bitch barks at you (even if 
) ou are within the house), go away.* * From an anonymous 
Mpres5ionintheGemaraitappcarsih.il ii u 1 quitecommon 
fnr wealthy women to keep small dogs as pets.* 

Ciits. The cat was also common in Babylonia, being just 
.1- c--Lntial then as they are now for exterminating mice. 
In BahylMnia tlicy served the additional useful purpose of 
kiHin^ snakes.'* Although a case is recorded, in the days of 
Rab, ofa cat injuring a child, it is clear from what is discussed 
in ihc Gcmara concerning this, that the average breed of cats 

' Ibid. * B.K. Key.£. 'Dog'i Kimiu, ii. lao-i- 

' Shabb. 63b; B.K.. 83a. 

• '£nib. 86t; Knui, ibid. 

• Kctub. 6ib Nn^'SO^p Rn«1M w *Anik Kohut U (W K*1U Syr. 
and Arab. = mull dog). 

• Pcat^. 112b, uyinx of R. Papa: 'cti cat iiuk«'. One fhottU not 
•Ui^ in the daik, a house that hu no cat, for ftar of makes. 
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was not dangerous.' W'e also read of a cat being borrowed 
and it died from overfeeding itself with too nuny mice. 
The question whether the borrower was liable to pay for 
the cat was brought before R. Ashi.* From the foregoing 
it icems clear that cats possessed a commercial value. This 
follows even more clearly from the ruling in the Geraari 
that one may not give to a cat belonging to another water 
that had heca left nncovered,' because the owner may wast 
to sell the cat, and by drinkittg water left uncovered, which 
may have become poisoned fxom a snake, the cat would 
th^by lose some of ill value.* 

■ ILK. Sot and b; mc Gcman, Knu% ii. laa. 
" B.M. 971; Knut, ibid. 

■ Water left uncovered may not be drunk for fear lot a mab had drunlt 
of it, but is not fatal to cat% as cats are accuitomcd to eat inakei. S«e 
'Ab Zarah 30b, RaahL < 'Ab. Zarah, ibid. 
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DOMESTIC BIRDS, BEE-CULTURE, FISHING. 
FOWLING, AND HUNTING 

p ,'-'v The most common domestic birds at that time 
were the same as those of the present time, namely chickens, 
ducb, and geese. There is no necessity to quote the many 
references in the Gem-ira. In proof of this 'suffice it to say 
that whenever there is need to refer to domestic birds, geese 
and chickens are always mentioned. Thus Abaye ruled that 
^•ecse and chictens are true domestic birds, the catching of 
which on a festival day is not considered capture, and is 
therefore not prohibited, in contradistinction to other birds 
whose captUCD is forbidden. ' 

Chickens were extensively reared, botli for the production 
ofeggs, as stated by R.Nahman, and because of the food value 
of their flash. A certain spo h > i" ■ In. kens mentioned by 
Amemar was regarded by him to be liic choicest of all fowl.* 
The fact that the term egg, mentioned innumeral times in 
the Gemara, refers exclusively to the chicken's egg clearly 
show-s how universal was the breeding of that bird.^ Geese 
niiK and ducks ^nw 13, whicli arc mentioned almost as fre- 
quently a diickens, were kept chiefly because of the food 
value of their fle-^h but not so much for their eggs. It is, 
I think, neither necessary nor hardly possible to cite all the 
examples feond in the Gemara concerning these birds. The 
loUowing will niffi-c. R. ShiOibi (end 41)1 cent.) declared 
itut for ritual purposes the Babylonian gccse are to be 

' Bcffth 24a I tec Gemara. 

' Shabb. 19b; Amemar, B.M. 86b 'Ol KHf^DlN Knit (Syr- elud- 
ing hoOt tec Raihi, who giTO two wadingt: KHOtaD - f«tcned chicken, 
«ltli a laige beUy. See Tarioui readingi io 'Aruk, Kobut, also Jaitcow. 

* 8m Shabb. 80b; Befih ab, 63 and b, 7«- 
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considered as water-fowl.' Roasted duck was very popular 
and it frequently mentioned. We witt cite t few case*. Ontt, 
whUe on a visit to the F.xilarcVs house, Raba was feasted on 
rout duck. On another occasion he is mentioned cnjoioiog 
hit Mmnt to roast a da(^ for him, and warning htm to take 
good care not to have it spoilt by the smoke in the process.* 
From an expression of R. Hona b. Judah (4th cent.) it appears 
that the average value of a goose was one zuz. Thus he is men- 
tioned as saying that when a goose could be bought for a zuz, 
its lungs when dressed with spices would be worth four zuz.' 

Pigeons. Breeding pigeons was also carried on to a very 
large extent by the Jews of Babylonia. So great was the num- 
ber of privately owned pigeon-cotes around each town thit 
in Babylonia, just as in Palestine, fowlers were prohibited 
from snaring pigeons within the distance of thirty Ris (Ris s 
two-fifteenths of two thousand rubit< ^ 266^ cubits) from 
a town. There is a Mishnaic Uw which prohibits the setting 
Qp of pigeon-cotes witlun the distance of fifty cubits from 
the V ■■ <■ rca<nn being that pifjcon'^ are liable to cause 
damage tu the gardens by eating up the seed. Abaye, in 
explanation of this, says that the amount of food a pigeon 
vnll find within j pa.c )f fittv ahits is usually sufficient to 
satisfy the hunger of the bird.* From the foregoing it is clear 
that in Babylonia also the prohibition against setting up of 
cote*; near towns was observed. It was therefore customary 
for many private owners to set up their cotes near those of 
each other, some distance from the town, and these were 
known as ps^^c ^"^^ 'settlements of cotes', and Rab.i saiJ 
that where such settlements existed fowlers were forbidden 
to snare pigeons throughout the district.' From an expression 

' Hull- ;6h; «cc nUo H K. ^t;a, 92b. 

■ l*'Mh -4h; Hc^jh jjb. Srr Kratu, i. 109, ii. 137. • ^^ulL 49t. 
* B.b. 131; twnui, ii. 140, notes 976-8. 
" IkU.} Nt Gcamt Kiaus^ fi. 139. 
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of R. Joseph on the same subject it appear> tlui it was also 
1 common thing to set up cotes among the vineyirdi.' 

■[ ' ' ,: J. number of different «pc\ Ic^^ of pij^enns mentioned 
ui the Gemara is a sufficient indication of tJieir extensive 
breeding. Thus Rtbbth decltred in the name of R. Judah 
that the pigeons known .!> ^Tn were a species of njl' Cp'P'-'^'nO' 
while the kinds known as ^B'VNT ('Aruk reads >e'V^n) and the 
';"yi^ »3CD« were species of pTW (turtle-doves). The Utter 
kind was also known as nami J'Tin (Ra^hi interprets this as 
being the name of the bird, while others expbin it IS the 
doves of the market-place or of open spaces). Such is declared 
by R. Judah in the name of Rab.' The son of Mar b. Rabina 
(5th cent ) mentions yet another species by the name of 
vh^^'i ('Aruk NbviV Arab. = turtle-dove), a small species of 
the dove family. Still another species is mentioned anony- 
moailyin the Gemara, the NnDicn (Arab. = wood-pigeon).* 

Ai already mentioned, the domestic pigeons were kept in 
cotes yMf W; they were also kept in the attic portions of 
houses n"!?y ^31V These birds flew about at will during the 
day and returned to their cotes at night. It seems clear from 
an anonymous expression in the Gemara that, from a ritual 
point of view, even these pigeons were not considered domes- 
ticated in the sense that chickens and geese were so con- 
sidered ♦ Tht laws regulating the sales of broods of pigeons. 

explained in tin Gemara by R. Kahana (3rd cent.), 
plaial/ indicate tliat the Jews in Babylonia were well ac- 
quimted with the nature of these birda and skilful in the 

> B.B. ibid, and 141 tTDna b'^^V- 

' HuU. 62a and b VB'DlD (Pen. = • •?«»« turtle-dove orlrom 
capHM, Kohut IB^aa and JB-DS). O^WV accordingly meani poiwMing 
I tuft of fcatheri. SecJ.f. 'Do«'i Knui, ii. 138. 

» Gitt. 69b; J.E. 'Dove'. t • . 

* B«ah 24a: -Do not IDIC '3V .md n"^y »3V return to th«r cotes at 
night? Although they return at night ihc owner » not obliged to provide 
food for than.' See also Shabfa. 1 ssb. 
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breeding of them.' Pigeons Hew about wild in great numbcn, 
and it is dear from diaousions in the Gcmara that a large 

percentage of the pigeons found in the coies were recruited 
from the birds chat flew about ownerless. The queitioa is 
thefefbre debated in the Gemara whether the law of sending 
away the mother bird and keeping the yuung* applied also 
to the pigeons found in the cotcs.^ Further, it is rclaicd 
of Levi b. Simon (3rd cent.) that he sold the broods of his 
cole to R. judah, and Samuel is mentioned advising the 
latter as to how he should act in order that the birds should 
become legally his. The ditficulty in the case was that, as 
the birds had only just made their nest in the cote and were 
not yet legally the property of the vendor, some act had 
thercturc to be performed through which the pigeons fint 
became legally the property of the vendor, before being 
transferred to the possession of R. Judah/ From the fore- 
going it is clear that it was quite common for people to set 
up cotes with the intention of their becoming fiUed with 
pigeons that flew about wild, making their nests in them. 

Pigeons were chiefly reared because of their value as food. 
Thus Rab was accustomed to eat young pigeons after hit 
meals as dessert,* and it is only natural to assume that he 
was not the only one with such tastes. Pigeons for racing 
purposes were also reared, and pigeon racing seems to have 
been a i-'nu - f rt and of gambling in Babylonia as well as 
in Palestine. Thus D»j\» in^TBD is mentioned as belonging to 
the class of people whose evidence is not accepted. Such 
13 the ruling of a Mbhnah, and this is interpreted, in Baby- 
lonia, as referring to such people u are in the habit of 

• B.B. Soa; Krtui, ii. 139. ) Oeut, xxii. 6-;. 

• Sccdiicunion B.M. 102a and Hull. i + ib. See Bcfah lob "38 iCt**! 
^3aiidR«hid4//9(«m. • Hull. 141b, 142a; lee Gemara an.l Kjth. 

' Boat 47»i Pm^ 119b. Set yuU. iiaa, the VQung pigeon thai fell 

the Mnoa - nma. 
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Uying wag«» ^ swiftnest of their twpective bird*. 

\4i!»t in the course of the race, the owners of the respective 
bird< were accustomed to urge them ou iQ their flight by 
a series of noises such is clapping, and the expwttion wai 
that victory lay not so much in the swiftnew of the bird as 
in the skilful clappinp of the owner.' 

Bei-cultuT£. The products of the beehive being both 
useful and valuable commodities, it is only natural that api- 
.ulture was an industry which engaged the attention oi 
people in Babylonia. That honey was used in large quantities 
b the country foUows from the numerous preparations of 
foods and medicines, mentioned in the Gemara, of which 
honey was an important ingredient. To cite only one of 
them, Raba declared that the Rihau (a dish composed of 
tl.ur. oil, and honey) of the villagers was different fmm .hat 
, 1 tlio to\vnspeople, as. for eiample, of a town like MLlui/., 
m thai the Rihata of the former contamed more flour, while 
that of the Utter contained more honey. From a ritual pomt 
of view, the formal benediction that was to be recited over 
Rihata was different in the towns from that in the viUages. 
Wax, too, which from a conmu-rci.il point of \'u'w to he 
underwood, according to the expression in the Genura, as 
that which remains when the honey is removed,* was a com- 
mon article of general use and naturaUy of commerce. This 
follows from the frequent mention of the HNT? (Irom "Vp 
Gr. and Lat. ^ wax. Pers., Arab., and Syr. = puch), the 
wax merchant, and the frequent mention of its use either 
for lighting, mcdicin.il, or other purposes. 

It is self-evident that to meet the Urge demand for these 
commoditiea bee-culturc had to be carried on very exten- 
sively. The expUnation of R. Judah in the name of bamuel. 

' Sanhed.asatadb(SMG«mBn. A.^.-mnlM 
' B.«k. 37I; alio 36b, «. -Aruk Kohut W1 for nuny oth« «ampl«. 
* Shabb. aob HVIHI KnVlOD. 
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on the MUhnah dealing with rendering bees impotent, that 
this is effected bv giving them mustard leaves to eat, afttt 
which they would concentrate on the making of honev, 
proves that the Jews in Babylonia were skilled in apiculture.' 
We also learn, at the same time, that the Mishnaic regolatkioi 
concerning the sales of seasonal swarms uf bees and the sales 
of the output of the hives — honey and wax — were also kept in 
Babjlonia, and that there too the buyer wu obliged to leaTe 
at leait two honeytr)mbs a^ f'^J for the bees. Such follows 
fjrom the words of Abaye in explanation of the Mishnah.' 
The anonymous discussion in the Gemara, with leference 
to the Mishnaic law which forbids the cultivation of mus- 
tard in fields adjoining those where beehives are kept, and 
the anonymous explanation given there that bees cause no 
appreciable damage to the mustard, but that the offender in 
the case is the owner of the mustard field, because the sharp 
taste left in the mouths of the bees after eating the mustard 
leaves causes them to consume the honey in the hives, is an 
indication that this law was also observed in Babylonia.^ 
It is clear from the fact that a swarm of bees was not con- 
sidered biblically to be in the legal possession of its owner, 
but only bccau>c of a Rabbinical enactment that wild bee< 
abounded in large numbers, and that it was those bees that 
filled the hives to a large extent.'* Sometimes a swarm of 
bee*; would suddenly leave the hive of one person and settle on 
the properly of another. The conflicting claims of ownership 
and the difficnlties experienced in identifying the original 
owners was a frequent cause of liti^'ari*ai.* 

Ftshinp. Babylonia, a country abounding in so many 

' B.B. Soii Knui, U. 136. < ibid. > aB. i8a and b. 

* B.K. 114b KVT r3pT anonymoui expretnon in the Geman. 

S« Raihi, «tf i*rirm, and Gin. 59b, 60a; alto Hull. 141b. 

' &K. ibid. R. Judah in name of Samuel, *U the owner w« ninning 
ia pvnuii of the mtm'. 
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nvcn, canals lakes, and ponds (see Chap. I), w« certtinljr 
noiUcking in fish. Ibn Rusta. wriiing in the tentli century, 
describing the southern part of Babylonit 8*p: 'The swamps 
were covered with reeds, and their waters abounded with 
fish, which were caught, salted, and exported.*' That this 
was also the case during the period under review, not only 
for the south of Babylonia, but for the whole of the country, 
ii evUent from many instances in the Gemara. So well 
, >cked with fish were the waters of Babylonia that when it 
happened that a river, canal, or even a small water-channel 
became ^ed up. fish in Urge quantities were usuaUy left 
lying on the beds. Thu^ \vc read tliat tlic waters flowing 
through the Badita Labai, a canal wiiich issued from the 
right arm of die Euphrates and flowed in a southerly direc- 
tion untU it was jomed by the Nars Canal, were c:uised to 
empty themselves into another channel, and on the canal 
bed which was left dry a large number of fish was found to 
have been left behind. Many people came to collect the 
fi>h. and as the amount of fish collected by them was more 
itun they could manage to eat while they were still fresh, 
Raba aUowed i!k- people to salt the remainder, in -^pitc of 
the fact that thib happened during a festival week, and ihc 
iakcd fish would remain until after the festival, a procedure 
which would have been forbidden under ordinary circum- 
stances.' Apain, Rabbali b. R. Huna in the namc^of Rab 
ruled that if before the commencement of a festival the 
entnmoe to a smaU water-channel was stopped up, in a man- 
ner that enabled the water to flow freely into the ^^^^^^^ 
but prevented fish from entering, and on the morrow fish 
were found in the channel, it was permit ibh e.a them 
during the festival, since the fish must have been m the 

' M. Kaun . u- L Raihi on this alio 'An*, Kohut. «ul Obm««ytr. 
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channel before the commencement of the festival.' We also 
read that after the subsidence of the waters of a lake or r%n±\ 
that had overflowed its banlts, an event of not unfrequeni 
occurrence in Babylonia, fish in large quantities were usually 
left on the banb. From R. Papa we further learn that people 
were sometimes employed to collect the &ah kft by the 
floods.' 

lite foregoing examples are sufficiently iUastmtive of the 

abundance of fish in the waters of Babylonia. In spile of 
this, however, it seems that the amount of h&h caught in 
the liven and canals of Babylonia was not sufficient in quan> 
tiiy to supply the demands of the teeming population of 
the country for this article of food. It was therefore found 
necessary to breed fish in special ponds. There are many 
examples uf the existence of ponds for fish-breeding in 
Babylonia. Thus the question is raised anonymously in the 
Gemara whether the fish of a breeding-pond belonging to 
a witV- is to be considered usufruct, and as such her husband 
would be entitled to them, or whether the fish is to be con- 
sidered Ljpiul, and as such the husband would not be en- 
titled to them,^ In the end of the second century we learn 
that rfic ftsh-ponds of the town of Birta Desatia, which lay 
clu^c to Baghdad,* became tilled with fish, and the towns- 
people went on « Sabbath and caught the fish, for which 
action they were put under the ban of excommunication 
by R. Ahi b. \'asiuah.* Kab is also mentioned as having met 
a school teacher, in a certain town in Babylonia, who was the 
owner of fish-ponds. In order to attract unwilling children 
to come and be taught, the teacher was in the habit of 
preparing fish dishes for them.' What has been adduced is 

* Beiah asat Nc Raihi. 

■ RM. lab •-nm MCM *Bpin . . . ^TMV n». 
■otc 1011. > Kctub. 79a. * Obenncjrer, 73, note 2. 

* %SAiL Tsa; Knui, L iio-ia. * l^*uit a4a. 
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sufficient indicauonof the prevaknceof Esh-ponds'tiW m'B 
in Babylonia, and that they were uiuaUy well itocked with 

^ Taking into account the abundance offish in the country, 
»nd also considering the fact thai fi.h has at aU times been 
a favourite article of food among Jews, it should occasion no 
surprise to learn that there were Jews who adopted fishing 
as a profe«ion. In the days of Rab there lived a well known 
h.licrm:m by name Adda the fisherman, who supplied the 
lormei with many interesting pieces of information in con- 
nexion with fish.' In another work dealing with the economic 
rehtions between the Jewish and non-Jewish sections of the 
inhabitants we shall have occasion to enUrge on the Gentde 
fishermen who supplied the Jews with fish. The fishermen 
bcin^' man\ in number, it w.i^ found necessary to regulate 
the rights of iishiag. I hus, Rabbah b. R. Huna (4th cent.) 
whUe in the coune of interpreting a Baraita ruled that when 
a fisherman had Au Ay thrown his line with the intention 
of catching certain tish that had already become attracted 
by his bait, other fishermen had no right to throw their hnea 
within a parasang from the first.' 

For catciiing fish various kinds of nets, traps, and hnes 
were used. Thus there is mentioned the nets known by 
the name of ^bm (from Syr. and Arab. = spinning) and a 
simpler kind of nets caUed nniK (Arab. = to plait), t^ 
former being of a complicated nature, requinng the work 
of a skilled man. while the latter was a simple kind and could 
be made by any one.^ Other kinds mentioned were ^rt> 
and npip, the former being the fishing line, the Utter a 
sort of trap.* A common method of catching fish was by 
conitructing a pit near a river, canal, or pond, wlu.l. pit 

«M.K.t«in.. .B.B...l.,Kr.n.,n. .4.. 

» M. Katan lit onn nWW, WyO, Gut. 60b, (n.. 

♦ Shabb. i8a| Me Raihi, Gitt. 6it. See 'Aruk npPi Krsuh u. 144-6. 
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lud both an inlet and an oatlet, but was $o constructed tiut 
the water containing fish flowed into it freely^ whiln the 
ontlet allowed the vrater only to flow out and the fish re- 
nuised within the pit. Thus Raba ruled that during the 
fiemval we^ if one made an opening to allow the inflow of 
water into a pit in his grounds, if his intentions were the 
catching of fish, by his action he has not profaned the 
ibtiral week; bat if hiB intentioni were that the field may 
be watered thereby, his act is reprehensible. Upon this the 
question is raised: 'How is it possible to determine what hit 
intcBtionB were?' To which the aniwer is given that if he 
made provision both for an inflow and for an outflow of 
water that is proof that the intentions in his mind were the 
catching of fish; bnt if he made no provision for the outflow 
of water, that ihowl that hit intentiona were the watering 
of the held/ 

Hand in hand with the fishing industry there must of 
neceiiity exist the auxiliary industry of manuiacturing the 
nets, lines, and traps required by the fishermen, and this too 
engaged the attention of the Jews. A well-known scholar 
engaged in this industry was R. Hiyya b. Ashi (3rd cent.), 
who once sought the opinion of Rab as to which kind of net* 
it was ritually permissible for him to make during a festival 
week.' 

Fowling and Hunting- As already mentioned in a previous 
chapter, the country abounded in multitudes of wild fowl; 
it ahoold therefore occasion no surprise that quite a Urge 
number of Jews made their living by fowling. Wild animals, 
specially of deer species, also abounded, and trappers of 
uumali were not nnfreqnently met with. It is readily con- 
ceived that trappera were usually also fowlers. There are 
nuny examples in the Gemara of deer being trapped and 

' M. Kaiaa lob; tec Ru.lu. al»o B.B. 54a— nroe Mid by Sunuel. 
* U. KaUB lift. 
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used as food. To dte but one example, there is the case of a 
deer that was caupht on the fint day of a festival and 
slaughtered for the Exilarch on the second day. R. Nahraan, 
R. Hisda, and R. Shcshet were the guetts of the Enlarch 
for the meal at which the deer wu served, and while the 
Mrmer two scholars ate of itt meat, the latter becauie of 
Mime ritual scruples abstained from doing »o.' 

Men of learning were found who adopted fowling ^nd 
trapping as a profession. One of the most famous was a 
disciple of Samuel who went by the name of Tabnt the 
trapper. Another disciple of Samuel who was a tr ipper was 
Tabi, who is once mentioned as citing his teacher's ruling 
on a matter of ritual law. Whether Tabi was identical with 
the previously mentioned Tabut is not clear.* In the days 
..f R. Abba (3rd and 4ih cent.) there is mention of a trapper 
caUcd Papa b. Abba.* In the previous century, in the town 
of Nisibis, which lies in northern Mesopotamia, we read that 
Levi b. Sisi was once the guest of a trapper called Joseph, 
who regaled his guest with boiled peacocks.* 

As ittd!e«ted by the term K3r»-» trapper (Syr. = net or 
trap) th. . nv n unially raupht their prey hy means of various 
kinds ot traps, nets, and snares. Thus m lius connexion we 
alK> find tint, among others, the net known as nbPK (Arab, 
and Syr. — ipinnin^) was used. Some of ihe^e nets, is an 
anonymoui statement made in the Gemata, iuve the knots 
close together, while in others they are far apart.* The 
fowler's rod with the board on top smeared over with glue, 
fur the catching of birds, is also mentioned.* There is a trap 



' "Erub. 39b. 

' Shabb. 1 7b top, Tabi, ibid. i4''l\ -"J Ta'anit io«. Tilmt: • 
loea, atw 'Aruk 83^ i, who dificr^ irom Ra»hi. 

* ShlIbb!no.. Alw mentioned in Hull. .4 M.w o,MH X.on«..bR judih 
b. B.t«». Sec Halcvy, ii. 686; Krau.. ... .4-. - -^1'"*= '"^^03^ 

• QulL $ib. • ^^uU. SM (ran cf. shabb. 80. p"V . . . na pan- 
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caUed WW (Syr. wrm = pit from mi?) mentioned in con- 

n- ' !th 1 dispute between two men as to ownership." 
1 hii trap must have been in the fonn of a framework or box. 
It follows from the nory of R. Kahant, who once came to the 
academy and found all the seats occupied, and Rab idviied 
that a WIW should be brought for him to sit on.* 

It wai not very common for the Jewish hunters to shoot 
animals and birdf, u it would not have turned out profitable 
for them to do «o, since animals and birds not killed in the 
proper ritual manner were ritually unfit for Jewish consump- 
tion. There were not wanting, however, people who were 
•kUlcd archers among the Jews in Babylonia. Thu^ \\c read 
that Raba once ritually examined an arrow for R. Vuna b. 
Ta^alifa, who taking aim at a bird in flight killed it in the 
proper ritual manner; an extraordinary feat, barely con- 
ceivable to any one who is acquainted with the method* of 
ritual slaughter.' 

From the foregoing it appears that the animals and birds 
chiefly hunted were those that were ritually fit for Jewish 
coiuumption, of which both the flesh and hides were of 
commercial value. Even the skin^ of bird^ .-(^uld be made into 
parchment and used for writing upon. Thus R. Huna ruled 
that bird-ddns could be used for the making of scroUs for the 
phylacteries. M rcn\,r. oven skins of Bsht. were made into 
parchment and used for writing upon. I'lius the question 
was put by Mar b. Rabina to R. Nuhman b. Isaac (4th cent.) 
whether the skins of fiihei could be used for the icroUi of 
phylaaeriei.* 

Fur being an article of commercial value in Babylonia, 
there is no doubt that fur-bearing animals were also an 
object of pursuit to the hunters and trappers. We even 
leam from a statement of Rabina that the fur of cats had 
' B K. 1 171J i«e 'Aruk Kohnt. « shtbb. 114^ 

• MuU. 30b «-M pi3 IW-V • Shabb. loSas Knui, ii. a68. 
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a commercial value.' Hunting as a iport does not eeem to have 

been popular among the Jews in Babylonia, and Jews are 
found mentioned in liic Gemara as indulging in it, the 
rca>on for this being, no doubt, because hunting, by causing 
unnecessary pain to animals i^ reprehensible according u> 
Jewish conception, while, further, it is considered as 'Walking 
in the way of the sinners'.* Although there is no doubt that 
some Jews may not have acted according to this conception 
jnJ joined in the chase of wild beasts and birds, since we 
hnd that the falconer's horse is distinctly mentioned in the 
Gemara,' it is extremely doubtful that such sport was generally 
indulged in by Jews. On the other hand, to exterminate 
bcasu that were a danger to the lives of human beings was 
ooniideicd a meritoiious act/ 

» B.K. Sob n\yb ,K3*3T "ION- ' 'Ab- Z«r>h i8b, RaBhi, and 'Aruk. 
' Shabb. 94a nK«i ('Aruk retdi 18^X3 Pen. = faiconing), cf. 
Stahed. osfc * S« B.K. Sob; Shabb. 1071. 
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MILLING, BAKING, BUTCHERING 

Milling. With agriculture there must necessarily have ex- 
isted the auxiluiy industries which prepare that raised by 
agncnhure for the use of the people. The most important 
of these is of coarse the grinding of com to moke floor. 
From various references in the Gemara we learn that in 
Babylonia, just as in Palestine, houses were usually provided 
with hand-mills for grinding corn, or with the necessary 
accommodation for them. That such was the case in Palestine 
is deftr from the ruling of the MisKnah, that the nether null- 
stone, or according to some commentaries, the framewoxfc 
underneath the millstone, was in ordinary circumstances 
understood to be included in the sale of a house.' For 
Babylonia we find R. Joseph speaking of the pbvmrK 
('Arulc S'3nDD»H = either the nether millstone or receptacle 
of the Hour) in a manner indicating that it was a common 
article of furniture in every home. Further, we read that 
R. Nehcmiah b. R. Joseph (4th cent.) once sent a message 
to Rabbah b. R. Huna Zuta of Nehardea, concerning a 
woman claimant: *When this woman comes before you, yoo 
should allow her claim to . ■ : ^'1 -.f htr father's properly, 
even if it has to be taken trotu the 'bnorM of the dc- 
fenduiti.' The many questions raised in the Gemara in 
connexion with preparing millstones for grinding during 1 
festival ¥reek indicates clearly that they were constantly in 
demand and universally used. Thus R. Huna once heard, 
during a festival week, a man working at roughening his 
griiulitones, and he expressed his disapproval of such action. 
The fenrth-century R. Hama, who lived in Nehardea, 
however, disagreed with R. Huna in this. Again, R. Jodah 
■ 6sa, 66b, 67a. > EB. 66b and 6^ both cues. 
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i, mentioned m allowing people to let np miUitonet, to build 

milU, inJ to build the wooden fiftt&ework wHIlIi seired as 
a t'oundation for the millstones, daring a festival wcdt.* 
Abave, too, is mentioned as speaking of the hand-miQ used 

for grinding com, and this again is also anonymously dis- 
cussed in the Gcmara.* In some houses the mill stood in 
i special chamber which wis knoWn as the grinding room. 
This is evidenced by the story concernini,' the millMnnes of 
\bave which stood in a special room. It once happened that, 
on a festival day, the rain came through a leak in the roof 
0& tb the millstones. Abaye, being diffident about moving 
the -atones on a festival d.iy, allowed the rain to drop on 
them the whole day, with the result that they gradually 
became (Unolved by the wat^.* Incidentally we learn from 
')i,it niilUtones in Babylonia were very often made of 
, u\ , lur there is no need to suppose that Abaye's mill differed 
in any way from the mills generally in use. 

Hand-mills being of such general use in Babyloni.i, it 
naturally follows that a great deal of corn was ground at 
home and, u is usual under such condiHons, this was done 
!n- the womenfolk of the household. Siu h fi^Unw-^ fmm the 
following discussion in the Gemara. There is a Mislinah 
teaching that to grind com is one of the things which 
a husband can expect his wife to do, among nrdinary 
people. Upon this the objection is raised in the Gemara, 
'But the corn is ground by itself* (Rashi com was usually 
ground in a water-mill and iluTcforc did not stand in need 
nf the human hand.) To this the answer is given that the 
intention of the Mishnah is to teach that the wife can be 
expKted to prcpar<' ilir . orn for tlic mill to grind. A secoi^ 
answer is given that where the hand-mill is in use, the womia 

■ M. Katin loa and b. 

• Poa^ iia and Ketub. sjb; Krtu^ i. 96, now a8o| Funk, u. 35. 
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it expected to grind the corn.' From the foregoing diminioii 

it dearly emerges that water-mills were very commoa in 
Babylonia and that more corn was ground by water-miUt 
thin by hand-milli. Snch also follows from the question put 
by Abaye to Rabbah: *6ut what change fn m the ordinuy 
method can be effected with grinding?' To which the latter 
replied that the change from the ordinary method is effected 
when instead of the com being ground with a water-mill it 
ii gyonnd with a hand-milL* This discussion, it must be bome 
in mind, is concerned with the method corn sold in the 
market had been ground, and it clearly follows that the 
ordinary flour bought and sold was not ground with hand- 
mills, but, as Rashi truly maintains, by water-mills. Another 
indication of the existence of water-milli in Babylonia is the 
dispute between Rabbah and R. Joseph as to the reason why 
it was forbidden, before the commencement of the Sabbath, 
to fill a water-mill with grain, and allow the com to be ground, 
during the Sabbath, by the automatic wnrling of the mill.* 
In addition to the hand-mill and water-mill there was a 
third kind of mill that was worked by means of asses. Thus 
, ' rlnr R ]u^^.lIl .ilLnved during a festival week the 
c a 1 1 mg uf the hoofs of asses used for turning mills for grinding 
com, while we further read that the family of b. Yohani 
(4th cent.) used wild asses for turning their mills.* 'rhe>c 
mills were generally of a light charactflb^^bllows from a 
discussion in the Gemara. Thus the llDnm teaches that 
one must remove his mill from the waU C«f his neighbour 
the distance of three handbrcidth^ as measured from the 
nether millstone, which is equivalent to four when measured 
from the upper millttone. The question is then rabed in the 
Gemara as to the reason fox this regulation, and the ezplana- 

' Ketub. 59bf n'o nismo. 

* Pcn^iiarKDinp*imn3«nt3Knusi. 96,fiotca7i. >Shabb.ih- 
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tion is given tlut the vibntion let up by the mill is injurious 

to ihe wall. Upon this the objection is rai-sed that wc had 
been taught in a Baraita that with a mill which is turned by 
asMs the distance he is obliged to remove it from the w«U 
is three handbreadths when measured from the framework, 
which is equivalent to four measured from the hopper, and 
the explanation is added in the Gemara that miUi turned by 
uses set up no vibration. (Rathi— because such mills are 
of a light character.)* 

The water-mills were naturally of larger dimensions, and 
ihesc were the mills no doubt used by the professional miller 
u!io ground the corn for the farmers which was to be sold 
ui the market. Such is dear from what has already been 
adduced. It was aUc^ a common practice for a person i.) sei 
up a mill in an alley or street, and earn his livelihood by 
grinding corn for his neighbours. Thus R. Huna ruled that 
if a dweller of an alley set up a mill in the alley for such a 
purpose, he can rightly object to a dweller of a different 
alley setting up a mill in the same alley as the first for the 
purpose of griacSog com.* It is readily understood that such 
a ruling woilld ODt have been made were it not a common 
thing for people to set up mills to grind the corn of the 
hooidbolden. There were also to be found people who made 
their living by hiring their mills to others f^r the grinding nf 
their com. Concerning such a means of gaining a livelihood, 
the remark is made in the Gemara that it entailed much 
trouble while the reward was small.* An interesting stoiy 
which is illustrative of some of the facts stated above is 
the following. A man possessed a mill which he let to another 
for a certain period. As payment, the hirer gn.iind the crn 
of the owner for him. The owner subsequently accumulated 

■ B.B. aob; KC 'Aruk Kobut ID S- 

■ B.B. lib; tee Raihi, Knui, i. 96. 
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a TMe capktl and bought for his own use a mill ibi was 

tnmed hf mean> of a>ses, consequently he no longer stood 
in need of the hirer grinding com for him. He therefore 
asked the hirer that, till the end of the period, he should 
pay a money rental for the u^e of the mill. TTie caae came 
before R. 'Avina (end of the 4th cent.), who ruled that if Ae 
hirer could possibly find customers for whom to grind corn 
and receive payment in money, then he is obliged to pay 
a money rental, but if it is impossible for him to do so, 
then the original agreement holds, and the owner can seek 
easterners for whom to grind com, while his own com will 
be ground by the hirer.' 

From what has just been written it would appear that 
grinding oneS own com was not so general as might be 
supposed. The well-tn-do cla^^cs most likely bought flour 
in the market, while ordinary householders bought corn and 
either ground it themselves or had it ground for them by the 
owners of mills, while the poor not only ground their own 
com, but some of them made their living by grinding mm 
for othen. Again, people could be found who eked out a 
miserable existence by Idring their mills to others with which 
to grind their com. 

It was usual to moisten the grain before grinding, so that 
the flour should be clean and white. R. Huna used to hiw 
his com washed W■U^rc L'Hndlnt:, even when thr flour was 
needed for the making uf Passover cakes. Such was also the 
custom of Rabbah b. Abin (3rd cent.). Again, R. Nahmin 
actually objected to using flour from grain that had not 
been moistened before grinding, even for the making of 
Passover cakes. Raba even went a step farther, and dedsied 
that It was a meritorious act to moisten grain before grinding, 
when the flour was to be used for the making of Passover 
cakea.* From the foregoing it is clear, that during the rest 
' Kctub. lojtt. a Pen^ 40a. 
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.A the year, when moistening grain could not, in any wa), 
be.ome an infringement of the ritual, as could happen during 
the Passover, grain wa> certainly moistened before grinding. 
Grain, however, was only moistened before grinding for die 
use of the townspeople; the vilUgcn did not moisten their 
grain before grinding. Such follows ftom an anonymoui 
statement in the Gemara.* 

Bakers, From what is said in the Gemara in connexion 
with the subject of baking, it is clear that most of the baking 
done at home, naturaUy by the womenfolk, in the various 
kind* of ovens then in use.' There are numerous teferences 
both dJwet and indirect to be found in the Gemara to 
effect. It will, however, suffice if we quote but a few of them. 
The wife of R. Joseph used to prepare the flour and do the 
biking hendCawa on a festival day. Again, no less a [ cr -.n 
than the wife of R. Ashi, wlio was a very wealthy man, did 
aU the preparations and baking herself even on a festival day.* 
We also read of the woman who brought her dough to a 
nciKiibour's house to bake in his <,ven, when the neighbour's 
goat ate up the dough. AnoUicr such case was that of the 
woman who brought her bread to bake in a neighbour's 
house, when the dog of the house barked at het and caused 
her to miscarry.* 

Not aU the baking was done by the housewives, however; 
there were also to be found quite a larpc number nf profes- 
sional bakers. Thus Abaye speaks of the oven used by the 
bakers, which was naturaUy larger in size than that of the 
l,..u-.holders.* Baker's bread could easily be distm^uished 
ir^n Imu^L-holder's bread, since the Utter was usuaUy larger 
and tlie loaves varied in form according to each 
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of the baker was Urgw iCtU, Kraui, ibid. 
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bonsehold. Such follows from some anonymous siatements 
made in the Gcmara.' There were also to be found people 
who dealt in bread no^Es (Gr. = shopkeeper) used in the Tal- 
mud exclusively for bread merchants. The bread dealer usu- 
ally obtains his supplies from two or three dilfcrent people, is 
the saying of Abaye.' Although bread baked by heathens 
was ritually forbidden to Jews, yet the bread bought from a 
heathen dealer may be eaten when the Jewish bread was not 
to be obtained. Such is the ruling of R. Helbo (3rd cent.).> 
Quite a common practice \va< f(.r people who possessed grain 
or flour to enter into partnership with a bajcer, the latter 
n ndfitaHng to bake and sell the bread. In some districts it 
was customary to supply the baker with fuel, while in othen 
it was not. It is self-evident that, in the latter case, the 
baker usually took a larger share of the profits.* In addition 
t - h iking various kinds of bread, bakers gave their attenlion 
to the making of many different kinds of cakes and confec- 
tionery.* 

Butchering. As is readily understood, the butchering trade 
was one in which many Jews \\cre engaged. For the slaugh- 
tering of animals and birds, a skilled ritual slaughterer is 
required, and in Babylonia a professional slaughterer wis 
often employed [cw rats, but in a very large number of cases 
the butcher himself was skilled, and acted as his own ritual 
slaughterer. This is evident from the fact that the tcnn 
n3t3 (Heb. and S>t. to slaughter) is used indiscriminately 
bolh for butcher and ritual slaughterer. Thus R. Judah 

' •Brob. %\% n»an rhnu ^oinru ni)ru kh. See Ra.hi, lUa 

B.M. 2ja (4in crK CrST Knai Krau>, ibid. 

* B.M. 56< p3T nbn 'ino -iq^jd. 

' 'Ab. Zarah 35b; Kxaui, i. 93. 

* Ketub.64biieeGemar« 3*.*?-) irVMa; cf. Kniu,L 85,fiote 117- 
I Bcfak. 36, pe«^ 35a, 37«i«l» B.B. 13b (du womu who wsta 

■bUcd cook and baker); alw Nedar. job; for kinds of bread, we Kiao^ 
I. loj, Dotta J98, 399,. aikia^ Ac, ibid, i, 105-6. 
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in the name of Rab, decUrcd that a rUD must possess tt letit 
three knives: one for aUughtering, one with which to 
cut the meat, and a third to be used for cuttmg away the 
rituaUy forbidden fat (see Levit. vii. 23-5). R. Judah further 
declared that a Taboh must have at least t^^ u v oscls con- 
i.mm- water : one in which to wash the meat, and the other 
m which the riluaUy forbidden fat should be washed.' Again, 
R Huna ruled that if a WUO Tabaha faUed to show his 
slaughtering knife toascholarforcxaminatuni, to see whether 
it was rituaUy fit. he should bc pUced under the ban of ex- 
communication. Such a punishment was inflicted only if. 
after examination, the knife proved to be ritually fit ; but if 
the knife ^vas found not to be rituaUy fit, then a heavier 
punishment was given him: the nSD was depnyed of the 
right of carrying on his trade, and the meat that he sold was 
declared to bc rituaUy unfit for Jewish consumption such is 
the observation of Raba (d. 352). Rabina (end of the 4th 
and beginiU»g of the 5th cent.), went a step farther anJ 
declared that tiw meat should be spoilt and made unht for 
human coniumption, the butcher thereby bemg even de- 
prived of th* right of seUing the meat to non^Jews In con- 
nexion with this, the foUowing story is '^^^"l-/. 
slaughterer once failed to show his knife to Raba b. Hanma 
(4th cent.); for this he was placed by him "^^er excom- 
munication, deprived of the right of carrying on his trade 
and his meat was procUimed to be rituaUy unfit. It happened 
that Mar Zutra and R. Aahi were staying in the t.nvn at the 
time and Raba b. ^anina asked them to investigate t^e case 
thoroughly, as the butchern^laughtcrer was the father ot 
a family aiid the punishment meted out to'hun wouH 
doubtedly bring ^r... economic consequence, upon lum 
and his Lily. R. Ashi therefore went and exammedth^ 
slaughtering knife, and finding it to have been in perfect 
' yulL 8b 'IM DV3D fW*r T"W 
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Older, he aUcmed the butcher to be reinstated and iiis neat 
was declared to be ritually fit.' 

From the foregoing it is evident that in Babylonia, during 
the Tahnudic period, in the majority of cases the butcfaa 
acted as his own ritual sUughterer. It it self-evident that 
under such a system it was of extreme necessity to keep the 
butchers under constant and strictest supervision that they 
ahould not abuse the grave lapoDsibiHtin and trust pUccd 
in their hand*. It was therefore enacted that the butcher 
before slaughtering should show the slaughtering knife to the 
scholar of the town. The severe punishment meted om to 
the butcher for failing to do so, and, in cases where the knife 
waa not found to be rituaUy in order, the terrible economic 
punishment that followed, was a sufficient deterrent to such 
abuses. In the course uf time it was found that the respon- 
sibihties were too heavy for aU of them to be k-ft in the hands 
of the butchers, and even the constant supervision and the 
sc\cr. f ,M 1 ment did not prove a sttflBdent safeguard. There 
gradually grew up, therefore, among Jews a professional class 
^ men, properly trained and highly skiUed, who became 
known as D^nw ritual slaughterers, into whose hands were 
placed the responsibiUty of slaughtering animals and declaring 
them ritually fit. Thus R. Asher b. Jchicl, writing at the cod 
of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
turies, says: 'Nowadays it is not customary to show the knife 
to the scholar; for in their days the butchers acted u 
skaghtcmt ... but now it is the custom, throughout the 
di«pora, not to trun the bur. Ur^- but sKllcd men are ap- 
pomted for the slaughtering and cjumining, and the scholars 
rely on them, as they are scrupulous in their work and stricdy 
observant of the laws, etc.** 

Even in iiabylonia, however, during the Talmudic period 
not lU the ibnghtering was done by the butcher; the pro- 
' VnlLt^ » Aihm^olLliSa. 
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loMoual slaughterer also existed rWK n3D. His services were 
required, no doubt, by those butchers who were not 
in the ritual of slaughtering. Tlul^ Samuel (d. 254) ruled 
that according to the opinion ol R. Ma li, il" a professional 
slaughterer perfonned Ac opendoa in a fault> manner, he 
is Uable to pay damages whether he \\a^ p.iid b.r his work or 
whether it was gratuitously performed. I- urcher, a case where 
the slaughterer had performed the opwation in t doubtful 
manner was brought before Rib (d, 247), who exempted the 
vliuijhtercr from paying damages to the owner of the animal, 
ilil .ugh he decUred the carcass to be ritutUy unfit for con- 
vumption because of the doubt created by the slauf^hterer." 
These instances clearly indicate that even at the beginning 
of our period the professional rituil slaughterer wu in 
evidence. This foUows even more deatljr from the fact that 
Riba (d. 352) included the ritual slaughterer among those 
professions, such as teacher, planter, and barber, that Itand 
in no need of warning and are liable for damage if they per- 
form their work in a fnib v m.mner.^ It is readily understood 
that Raba's ruling can appi> unl> tu a professional slaughterer 
who pafema that operation for others. 

JkmrniAm^ the butcher and professional sUughterer it was one 
of the eiecntial accomplishments of every scholar to be pro- 
ficient in the art of ritual aUughtering.* Ritual skughter 
among the Jews in Babylonia was so well organized and 80 
strictly supervised that it had become a weU-known and ac- 
cepted principle among them that most of the peitoni found 
engaged in the industry of ritual slaupluer «c'rc natUWUy 
assumed to be learned and proficient in the art.* 

In addition to the duty of rituajly slaughtering the animal, 
^ ttipontibiUty lay upon the butcher to remove aU ntualiy 

■ B.K. 99b, both ca.«; ice diKUMion in Gemsit. 

' B.M. Yoi, bottom; D.B. lib. MJulL 9« TOW OT. 
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forbidden fet from the carcass. In thl^, a strict super- 
▼iiion had to be exercised over them by the scholan. Here, 
too, sercre punishment was meted out to the butcher who 
fiaed to remore aU rituaUy forbidden fat. If such hi weie 
feond on meat he offered for sale, even if it were no more 
than the size of an oUve or that of a grain of barley, he would 
m the former case be chastised, wlule in the latter he would 
not be allowed to carry on his trade any longer. Such is the 
anonymous accepted ruling in the Gemara.* 

Considering the heavy responsibUities placed on their 
shoulders and the amount of trust that perforce had to be 
placed with them, one would expect that, as a class, butchen 
would be looked up to as the most pious of people. There is 
a well-known saying in the Tahnud, however, which seems 
to point otherwise: The best of Tabahim (butchers) is the 
partner of Amalek", for the reason, as Rashi rightly explains 
thai they cannot resist the temptation of saving their monetary 
losses by scUing meat of doubtful ritual validity as if it wen 
truly rituaUy fit for Jewish consumption.' This, it is true, is 
mentioned in a Mishnah, and naturally portrays Palestinian 
conditions in a previous century; there are. however, a few 
mdications in the Gcmara that similar conditions prevailed in 
Babylonia durmg the period under review. Thus Rami b. 
Abba (3rd and 4th cent.) declared in a homily, The law 
concerning newly planted trees nhy,' cuts away the feet of 
the butchers D^ayp' (ought to teach them patience, not to use 
meat before flaying and dissecting, as they are wont to do, 
regardless of the fact that the meat may be proved sub- 
iequently to have been rituaUy unfit).* 

This fact is more clearly demonstrated by the frequent 
mention in the Gemara of the gross behaviour of some of the 

4 ' ^^'^^ 8»- ' I- vit. lix. aj-2$. 

jmah 156; see lubject in Gelna^^ ibid. 15a, and Raihi froma»(H«b. 
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butchers towards the greatest of the Rabbis. Thus we read 
that Rab was once on strained terms with a certain butcher. 
The eve of the Dav of Atonement drew ni-h (tlie day on 
^^ hich people usuaUy become reconciled with each other), and 
yet the butcher did not come before Rab for reconciUauon. 
Rab because of hi< -rc.n humiUty and piety, said to himself 
that' he would open the door for reconciUaiion by gomg to 
the butcher for that purpose. On the way he w« met by 
R. Hsiu, who, on bring informed by Rab where he \vas ^'o,n^, 
remarfadi, 'Do you want to kill the manf Rab, however, 
went on hi» way to the butcher and stood by him, as he was 
sitting and dressing the head of a carcass. Lifting up lus eyes, 
the butcher saN\ Rab and said to him disrespect fuUy, 'h that 
vou, Abba (Rab's name) ? Go, I wiU have nothing to do with 
vou ' No sooner were these words uttered when a hnne flew 
out of the he.Kl he was Jressing. struck him in the throat, and 
kiUed him.' We aUo read that a butcher was actuaUy caught 
selling rituaUy unHt meat under the guUe of rituaUy fit. For 
this he was invalidated, by R. Nahman, from contmumg to 
practise his trade, and his evidence was declared to be un- 
acceptable on aU matters. The subsequent signs of repentance 

aisplayed by the butcher did not have the effect of brmging 
about his reinstatement, since his sincerity was doubted by 
Raba.' Another instance is the case of the butcher wlu> 
behaved irreverently tou..l K Tobi b. M.nn. (4tli cent.), 
for which Abaye and Raba placed the man under tl>e ban ot 
excommunication. This soon brought the butcher back to 
his senses, and he came to R. Tobi and be^^ed h,. forgive- 
ness.^ We also read that the butchers of the town of Huzal 
refused to give to the Kohanim the nWO which was thejr 
prerogative from every anim.J -l.u.htcrcd for food (s«J 
Deut:xviii. 3), and maintained their attitude, in spite of 

^ 'Sanhcd..,-. 
< M. Katan 16a. 
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R. Hkda's injunctioii to the contrary, for a period of tweaty- 
two years.* ' 
It seenu clear that the responsibilities placed with die 
butchers were too many and too heavy and the temputioai 
that by in their way too strong for some of them to be able 
to resist, and it was only natural that the tendency to relieve 
the butcher of some of his responsibilities gradually grew in 
force. tiU eventmUy he divested of the right to serre u 
ritual slaughterer; nor is he now trusted with the removal of 
the forbidden fat, but that must also be done under the 
direction of a i upervitor. 

The slaughter-houses in Babylonia seem alio to have served 
as a place for retailing meat to customers; for we read that, 
in the days of R. Judah (d. 299), people were wont to go to 
the slaughter-house to buy meat.' It was more usual, how- 
ever, for meat to be sold in shops and stalls NnnoD (Syr. 
WWOD = scales used for meat stalli) which lined the sides of 
streets and markets. Thus Raba mentioned the fact that he 
once walked behind R. Nahman, in the street of the tanners, 
some say it was in the scholars' street, no doubt either in 
Nehardca or Mehuza, when he observed certain blemishes on 
the lungs hanging on the butchers' stalls.' The frequent use 
of the term Nnnoc in connexion with the sale of meat proves 
that the stall or shop was the usual place for selling meat. 
Thus we find that R. Nahman ruled that even if a Kohcn 
becomes a butcher, he must set apart the portions that have 
to be given to the Kohen (see above) from the moment he 
lets up the xnnc:, which act is to be taken as an indication 
of his dchnitc intentions to remain in the trade.* Again, 
when R. Joseph speab of slaughtering goau and selling the 
meat, he uses the ezprcnion that we say to the owner 'Sit by 

• yiiU. I3ab; Halcvy, iii. 182; 
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the KnnD^ M« 8*^' your money.- 

Further in a case that Mine before R. Papa, the debtor s«d 
to the creditor, *Von 8»t at the staU NnnOD and took the 
nxoney as the meat wtt sold.'* The Gemm ■!«) sp««h«f » 
heathen partner sitting with the Jew at the KnTO stdl wh«t 

the meat was sold.^ . - . , . 

As is the case at the present time, meat m Babylonia wo 
sometimes sold for cash and at others on credit. It apiH irs 
that thi-; varied with the towns; whereas m some u w^ 
customary to seU on credit, in othen it was not. Thns Rab 
declared that if he bought meat from a butcher and did not 
piy for it .-.t .mce it would, in a sense, constitute a HiUul 
Hashem (profanation of the name of God)/ Upon this Abaye 
Ttm%Ax)i that Rab's words held good only m places ^^ ^HTc 
meat was not usuallv sold on credit; but where it was usual 
for the butcher to go on his rounds coUecting his debts e«0 
a scholar may buy on credit. To which Rabina (4th and 5th 
cent) added that in Mata Mehn^a it was customary for 
the butcher to go round coUccting his debts. It is further 
related in the Gemara that when Abaye bou,ht from 
two butchers who were in partner5hip, he would pay half the 
price to each of the partners.' Choice joints of meat were 
reserved in those days, as they are at the present tmu- lor 
important customers. Thus Raba declared .h..t butcher. 
U8u:.llv reserved for him the choice portions of meat^ 

The meat was ordinarUy weighed in scales. A skilful 
butduer. however, would sometimes weifih the meat m his 
hands, by placing the required weight in one hand .md the 
other. Another method sometimes adopted by 
skilful butcher. |«K HDD was by the use of a vc^.l mar ed to 
indicate different weights. Water w:. " 1 -rol nuo the 

. B.K. .,b; Krau, ii. 366. note 384. " ^^^^y^^^^' 
• Yoma B6ti «e Rarfii, at people might mmnterpiw m.m 

> Ibid. 
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TCMd, and when the meat wai placed therein the rise in the 
water indicated its weight.' It is readily understood that such 
inaccurate methods of weighing were resorted to only when 
meat was exceprionaUy cheap, and when either the butcher 
or the customer was in a great hurry. It w«s also customary 
in Babyloaia to have meat cut up into pieces of a standard 
vector size. This standard differed with the towns. Thiu 
in Sara the standard was ImowTi as Noin (Gr. = a third)- m 
Neresh the standard was Npi>n (Heb. = portion); in Pum- 
badita it was imK (Arab, and Pers. - a standard portion); in 
Nehar Pekod and in Mata Mehasya it was known as wgxy (j&jr. 
= a quarter).* It was usual for the butcher to pierce a hole 
in the meat sold which served as a hold for the buyer to 
carry it liome. For this reason, R. Hiyya b. Ashi (3rd cent.) 
ruled that a butcher was nnt permitted to make this hand- 
hold when supplying meat to a customer on a festival day.' 

It is interesting to note that in Babylonia it was the men who 
did the biiyinp of meat. Thus Rab himself was in the habit of 
buymg meat. Such is clear from what has alread v been quoted 
above. We also learn that R.Judah used tosend his mansenant 
tn buy meat for him, and we read that in the shop he found 
other men customers. Rabbah b. R. Huna i< also mentioned 
as buying meat and sending it home through a messenger. 
From what has been alreadv quoted, it is clear that Abaye 
himself bought the meat in a shop. Raba ton ^vl. u-ont to buy 
the meat himself and send it home through a messenger.* 

The agricultural conditions of the Jews in Babylonia during 
the Tahnudic period have now been fully described. An idea 

• S« H..II ibid. N^pnOi al«o Gemira, Bcfsb 28a 1*3 TTO ^IpC^ 
0*03 -lt'3 SpK'S. S« Rathi, Kraut, u. 378. 

' Bcfih 29a i lee Raihi, 'Aruk, Kohot RnM. 
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of the life of the Jew in thit hnd may now be fonned, and it 
becomes increasingly app.ir.m iK.' it aiffcrcd very Uttk 
from that of a people living in us own land and enjoying itl 
own Uws and customs. Their poUtical condition was very 
favourable indeed. In many towns and districts of the coun- 
try, the Jews formed the majority of the population. They 
also formed a not inconsiderable proportion of the dwellen 
of the countryside. It was not uncommon to find groups of 
Jewish farmer? occupying whole valle)'s. The holding! of the 
farmers naiuraUy depended upon their wealth. On the one 
hand were to be found the great Jeuish landed propru t.^rs 
,vh> l,lnd^ spread far and wide ; and on the other hand 
there were the smallholders, cultivating a lew vegetables on 
smaU plots of ground. Many who did not possess land of their 
own rented farms, vineyards, and orchards, under the various 
forms of tenancy that were customary to the country. Others 
again, were employed as hired cultivators and were engaged 
in all the various kinds . ,f work connected with the cultivation 
of fields, vineyards, and orchards. The wealthy, too, did not 
fail to take advantage of the practice of sUvery. and acquired 
large numbers both of male and female slaves. The slaves were 
chiefly engaged in personal and household duties, were 
generaUy not employed in the cultivation of the soil. Th<^ 
did not therefore cause the peasant not pn^H -mp land of his 
o^^ n to be excluded from the position of hired cultivalor, as 
was the case in ancient Italy; neither did the other detri- 
mental effect of slavery, from which ancient Italy suffered, 
exist, namelv, the land fallin^r into waste, or bcmgcon verted 
into pasture. The contrarj' rati.cr was the case. The hnd in 
BabylonU was so extensively and intensively cultivated that 
ther. ^vas no room for large herds and fiocks and the pro- 
hibition of the rearing of sheep and goats, which existed m 
Palestine, was extended also to Babyloma. Tjic imp.rta t 
irrigation woifa upon which the prospeniy of the country 
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ht^y depended also occupied the attention of the Jews. In 
this sphere of work xkef seem to have excelled their heithcB 
neighbours, for they were employed in large numbers eren 
in non-Jewish districts. Land cultivation, in common mtk 
all kmds of maatial labour, was regarded as a very honoured 
callinij among the Jews of Babylonia. Manv of the 5tuJiTit- 
and Rabbis were therefore farmers, tenant farmers, and even 
hiied kbonren. 

In spite of the prohibitioii agamit learing small cattle, 
there was no lack of shephads toulixig these anifn^b to be 
feond in the coaatry, since the prohibitioB was directed only 
against people tending their own flocks. Many shepherds 
were therefore engaged by others to tend their flocks and 
herds. Jews also acted as professional breeders and fattenen. 
The aninuU cliiL-fly reued and kept in Babylonia were small 
and large cattle, asses, mules, camels, hordes dogs, and cats. 
The domestic birds, chiefly chickens, ducks, and geese, were 
also bred and kept by them. Pigeons were reaicd in con- 
siderable niimhirs and they indulged al:o in bee-culture, 
fishing, luuling, and hunting. The industries of milling, 
baking, and butchering were also not neglected by the Jews 
in Babylonia. The butchering trade especially, because of the 
ritual involved, was well organized and under the control of 
the Rabbis. Considering all these facts, we most admit that 
the Rabbi^; were by no means exaggentiBg when they Some- 
times styled Babylonia 'The Land of Isnel'. 

HaTing considered the agricultural life of the Jews in 
Babylonia, we will now turn our attention to the examination 
of the Pernan tystem of taxation, to which they were subject 
in that country, and to consider the relationship between the 
law of the land and Jewish civil law, since they were both 
respected and kepi by the Jews in Babylonia. We will con- 
nder thcac subjects here because they stand in close rclation- 
■htp with the main current of our work. 



X 

TAXATION CTASKA AND KRAGA) 

The Peroan.tystem of tKttion mUBt of necessity have had 
a very important influence on the economic life of the Jews 
of Babylonu, and since the reUgion of the J ew pervade, every 
phase of his Ufe the system of taiation consequenil. 
an importtnt bearing on the religious life of the Jewuh 
commnnity of Babylonia. Because of this, dUcussions on the 
various taxes in force under the Persian regime are frequcnUy 
fonnd in the Talmud. From an examination of these dis- 
c ussions. a fairly comprehensive idea can be formed of the 
.ystcm of taxation as it existed under the Sassamdes. 

Of the various taxes, the t^^o most important, and whu h 
.hnuld therefore be considered before all others arc: {a) 
Taska KPDB, Und and property tax, and (h) Kraga K3T3 poU- 

tax. . . V 

r,.k.. The Npce (Arab, and Syr. = Und tax) was not 
merely a tax in the ordinary sense of the term, but was 
more in the Mme of a ground rent paid to the Crown 
for the use of the land. It appears that under Persian Uw 
all Unds were considered the property of the Crown, and 
possessor! of Und could call themselves owners only jo long 
as they paid the Taska. *The Crown has decreed 
pays the Taska shaU have the usufruct of the ground U tte 
iaying of Abaye (d. 338). This u further emphasized by 
Ashi (d. 4^7) 'All land, arc pledged for the Taska, and ^ 
Crown has decreed that he who pays Taska shall enjoy ^ 
usufruct.' ' As soon as an owner ceased paymg Taska for 
pround he In.t ,he right of enjoyinp the "^"'^^"^^ °1™ 
Pround thai vear, and any one undertaking to pay the Taikl 

- Abaye, B.B.5+b. R. A.h.. B.M. 73b. SceFuiik.L i7HP0D«idl0-W 
Kniu, ii. 374i note 42$. 
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for the year could enjoy that usufruct. This follows from the 
story of Rabina (5th cent.), who had boaght wine from the 
wine producers of Akra on the Shanwata Canal, which canil, 
according to Obermeyer corresponded with the Nehar Isa of 
the Arabs. The doubt then arose in the mind of Rabina as 
to the legality ■ : ■ hi- cndor's holdings, as they had tjkcn the 
land from people who had failed to pay the Taska; R, Ashi, 
however, reassured him that they were acting in accordance 
with the law of the land, for the Crown had decreed that he 
who pays the Taska has the right to the usufruct.' 

The original owners, however, did not thereby at once lose 
title to their lands ; for whenever they felt themselves to be in 
a porition pjv the Taska they could reclaim the land from 
the possessors.- During the period that others were paying the 
Taaka the original owners did not have the right of selling the 
lands, and any sale actually effected by them was deemed to be 
invalid. This is well illustrated by the story of what happened 
in Dura Derauta, identified with Dur on the Tigris, during 
the day^ of R. Judah (d. 299). A Jew had bought a field fntni 
a heathen, but before he could obtain legal possession another 
Jew acquired it, and the sale to the former was declared by 
R, Jud.ih t') he inwilid hccau-^e the heathen vendor had failed 
tn pay his Ta-ka.^ The Pcr>iin government did not allow 
land tor which Taska had nut been paid by the owncn to 
remain in such an unsettled stale for long; but after the lapse 
of >nme time the land reverted to the Crown, which then 
usually sold it, through its agents, to such people as could 
pay the Taska, and from then onwards these became the 
legitimate owner?. Thus Rabbah cited the ruling of 'Ukba 
b. Nehemiah the Exilarch (3rd cent.), in the name of Samuel, 
that thoK Jewish «-Ynm (Arab, and Pert. * large landed 

■ E.M. 73b; ICC Gemara ind RuhL 

* Sec Maimonidca nb*r3 no^n r. 15. 

* as. 54b ^eon *»C. see ntbject in Ccmara and Ruhbtm. 
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proprieiors) who had bought lands that had been confiscated 
for Taska from the agents of the Cmwn were to be ackno^^■- 
ledged as the legitimate owners.' The fact that Samuel found 
it necessary to proclaim this ruling seems to indicate that the 
Jews in Babylonia were kuih to accept the fuU logical con- 
sequences of this Persian . b> which a pawn, through 
inability to pay his Taska, perhaps through no &ult of hu 
own, or because of some temporary embarrassment, thereby 
lost *aU rights over his own lands which may have been in Wl 
possession for many years or which he may have inherited 
fiomhSs forefathers. As the term nnnt indicates u wa^ the 
wealthy lando\vners who were usuaUy the buyers Irom the 
Crown agents, and without doubt it was the poor whose land 
was confiscated, and by such means the estates of the wealthy 
spread out fcr and wide at the expense of the poor. However, 
so long as a person paid his Taska, his land could not be 
touched by any one, and he possessed the right to dispose of 
it as he pkM^ed. After his death it was inherited by the next 
ai kin That such was the case is readUy seen Irom the many 
instances of sales, gifts, and inheritance of Unds found m the 
Gemara (see Chap. 11). 

\. may be gathered from the Talmud, U^ka was not 
always levied on each individual field, but on a group of fields 
lying together or on a vaUey as a whole KJtO (S>'r. and I ers. - 
'ardcn, orchard, used in the Talmud for a group of fields 
lying together). In all such cases the amomit for die whole 
val4^ by the agents of the Crown, and the o.vno. 

of each individual field c<.ntributed to this amount, naiuraUy 
according to the proportion of the assessed P^"' 
setted^ iccMd^ to the richness of the soil. They then 
eoUficted the assessed amount among ihemseU-e. and pa.d it 
B.B. 55.; iU.hb.m. Another re«Uog for nnjlT ^^^'^'^^^^ 
■ppoitttcd for the TiikL 

u 1 
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to the accredited agents of the Crown. Thus it was a matter 
of indiffBrence to the gOTcnunent which mdmdnal paid his 

share, so long as they received the assessed amount for the 
whole unit.' Any individual, knowing that he would be 
inuUe to pay the Taska for the year, whatever the cause 
might be, whether poverty or absence, could nuke provision 
for another person to enjoy the luofruct of his ground and 
pay Taska for the year.* If the owner of the field did not 
make the necessary provision, or had left ir to the discretion 
of the owners of the other fields that formed one unit with 
his own, they had the right of selecting some one to enjoy 
the usufruct and pay Taslca. These arrangements, it appears, 
were not interfered with by the Crown so long as it received 
from the unit the assessed amount. The original owner could 
always reclaim his field whenever he felt in a position to do 
so. All this follows from a case that came before R. Papa 
(d. 378), concerning a certain Giddol b. Re'ulai who had been 
selected by the owners of a number of fields lying together 
in a valley to enjny ihc usufruct and p.iy the Taska 

of some fields that had been left to their discretion by the 
owners, who were absent. Giddol, intending no doabt to 
obtain a longer hold on the ground, paid the Taska in advance 
for three years. The owners, however, returned at the end 
of the fint year and claimed their fields, saying, 'We will now 
pay Taska and enjoy usufruct'. Giddol therefore claimed 
from the WW *33 the return of the Taska for the other two 
years he had paid in advance to them. This claim of his was 
disallowed by R. Huna b. Joshua, the colleague of R. Papa.* 
This story tlearly indicate'^ that the occupiers of any unit 
of assessment took care of each other's fields to see that the 
Taska wis paid, so that the agents of the Crown shonld have 

* Gitt. 58b{aec Rashi on the lubjcct N3N3 

* See ToMfet, 546 '-WDin and Gitt. cSb '31 pK- 

* Gitt. sSb. 
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no cause for selling the Und, thereby depriving the owner 
of hk holding. It was no doubt only in case- of pcr^l^icnt 
negligence on the part of the owner or where aU the dweUers 
of a vaUey failed to pay the Taska that the Undi were ul- 
timately aold by the Crown. That such cases did actually 
occur is proved by the words of Abaye: 'There, in the caie 
of Dura Dera'uta (cited above), the valley was inch that the 
owners of it had hid thenwclve* (fled) w as not to pay the 
Taska." 

Not only agriculturU land but also buadings were subject 
to thb tax." In these case* it appears that the Taska was 
levied on each house separately, and was paid either by the 
landlord or tenant according to agreement. This is evident 
from the anonymous expression in the Gemara KPD03 ?3|n. 
•It deals with a case where ihe tenant undertook to pay the 
Taska The samtf arrangement between landlord and tenant 
was also in operation withagriculturalland. Incases, however, 
where a person pledged his properly for a loan tla- Rabbis 
enacted that the owner should pay the Taska, so that after 
a Upse of years no dispute should arise as to who was the 
rightful owner.* The necessity of the Rabbis' enactment 
proves that the Persian Uw had made no provision for such 

eventualities. „ , , ■ 

The rtOiy cited above concerning Giddol b. Re uln ^eems 
to indicate that the Taska was usuaUy paid once a year. 
A more definite statement to the same effect is found m 
the Gemara. While dealing with a question concerning in- 
heritance of land, under the Persian r6gime, we find the 
following expression: 'He (the father), before hb death, had 
paid lieTarica for the year.'» From extrMieous sources we 

• Sfdanjib, where it d«l. with b.th. ^^"^ J^^SLai. 
» Ibid. * B.M. 110. '131 RiX)t3 MTW nOi w Oemai.. 
■ B.B. s$a} Me cha subject tbeze. 
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learn that the land tax was paid three times a year at intervals 
of finir months (Tabari, Syket's History Ptnia). Thii 
would not howrerer preclude a person paying hu Taska once 
a year, if he so desired, or even three years in advaoce ai 
actually was done by Giddol b. Re'ulai. 

Not all lands, it seems, were subject to Taskj. Thus uliik- 
discussing the question whether the owner should paj Tiska 
for lands pledged by him for loan, the question was raised by 
Rabina to R. Ashi, 'Suppose it is land th.it i> not subject to 
TaskaT' Exemption from the taxappareniK i^uld be bought 
from the Crown, or perhaps the Persian government granted 
exemption from taxes to individaals for services to the State, 
just as Josephus {vita 70) states that the Emperor Domitian 
exempted his property from taxes. The Talmud gives no 
indication of the amount of this tax, bat it seems to have been 
sufficiently heavy to cause poor cultivator? sometimes to lose 
possession of their lands. According to Tabari, before the 
days of Koiran Anosurvan (53 1-78) the land tax ranged from 
a third to a sixth of the produce, according to the richneis of 
the soil* 

Besides the Taska there is mentioned in the Gemara another 

lax cunnc-tcJ uith agricultural land, v\lii^h was known as 
Hzboi Kn:c 'the portion of the king'. This is the tax referred 
to by R. Judah (299), when he explains m:o (Ezra vii. 24) as 
corresponding' towhai was known in his timeasT^cn n3D*thc 
portion of the king'. Mindo is also explaine d .i< ;nwri mo 'the 
measuring of the ground' (from mc).^ This was a tax levied 
on the prodnce of the field. To collect this tax, the taz- 

■ B^. ii(M} Kc Rishi KW iTSp NVIN^K. Dr. Hereof mggHti that 

the reading in Raahi ahould be n*:^;^ r\cnipt from tazet, from ualogjr 
wirh the Roman colonia; i«r To>.i!./f 11." -, Tnm. 
■ KiriL, i 1 - , Null!., 7*ii<jri, : j 
U.b. Oen. Kabbah Ixiv. 8, InttoJuctiun £«t. Rabbth 5. 'Anik^K 

Lud CUJ HC jHCfOW. 
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con^tor w« acctomed to .ttend at the bam. '""J** 

"scssed amount from what he found th.rc. Even rf .he Md 
happened to belong to a few partner and the gratn lyutg n 
7 b-n happened to be the d«« of only one of them >K 
coUector could seb e his grain in paj^ent of the Ux due from 
aU the partners, and it was incumbent upon the victim to 
1^ from his partner, their .hare of the tax. Thus there 
the ruling of Raba: 'He .h- f""nd In the h..rn by the tax- 
coUe^oTp-- the Kn« the ting's portion. To which 

he Gemara adds that thi. ruling refer, only to putners but 
not to a metayer, who pays the tax for the owner. .. the col- 
kctor h.d no right to take it from him.' 

From appcr-mces it seem, that the 'Km^. Portion wu 
,ltoe«her a different imposif.n tr.m .he Tasla ..ud no- 
Xre in the Talmud are the two ■'i-^'S'^^-./'i-n. 
rnner of its coUection seems to have been different from 
STrfthe Task.. Further, we find Raba rul.n, that 

S^i^H 1 Hector may sei.e P'^Jf^^ ^ 

the current year's produce tax K?1U (AraD - prouu 
tmTlr. a'feUow townsman, but '^■^^^"'^XZc 
vear-s tax," and had this been identical w.<H the Task».^he« 
should have been no necessity for seizing P'^^gf 7,"^^^', 
payment^forwiththeTaslutheoWsho^^^^^^^^^ 

imperilled if he failed - J„„^^^ entirely 

seem to indicate that the K-'^K . ™ y :„ 
different tax from the Tuka; the former bemg paid m kmd, 
the Utter most likely in money. ^ 
It seems difficult to believe, •">"""'.'J''„ '"rural 
have been two kind. "^'^ See bt^n " he 
ground. To reconcile the apparent df"'""' thatTuka 
Taska and the 'King's Portion' it may be assumed thatlUM 

> Ibid, 'w oajTO Hno 1W uno -a- 

land tax). 
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conld be paid either in money or kind. In the case of build- 
ings it must certainly have been paid in money. With 
agricultural land, however, whether assessed in groups or u 
indiridnal fields, the alternative mode of payment was in 
operation. The tax-collector would c il! at the bams after 
harvest to receive the assessed portion of the produce or its 
▼alne in money. If on coming he found that the produce had 
been removed before his arrival, he would then tn- and take 
as pledge the movable property of the defaulter. W here thit 
was not possible, he could take pledges from a fellow towns- 
man for the defaulter. It was only as a last resort, when the 
owners were in the habit of defaulting and removing their 
produce and fleeing or concealing themselves, and this only 
where all the dwellers of a valley acted in concord in this 
way, that the Crown hjd to resort to the drastic measure of 
contiscating the lands. This is what is to be understood by 
the expression «^ob*D^ «3K3. AU the owners of the valley had 
concealed themselves not to pay the Task.i.' 

Kraga. just as important as the Taska was the tax known 
as Kraga or poll-tax 1013 (Arab. = poll-tax DD^ nn»n Lam. 
i. I !<:"trf' nin). Again, just as in the case of the former the 
land was pledged for the Taska, so also with the latter the 
freedom of each individual was pledged vtrith the Crown for 
the Kraga. By paying Kraga, the individual redeemed his 
freedom from the Crown.* Everybody was subject to this 
tax, both men and women, Jew and heathen.^ Even orphans 
are mentioned as inbject to Kraga.* At in all cases where 

' B.B. 54b. 

' Yeb. 46a; B.M. 73b nao N3i»t:n iDoon 'jm in*»pnrflD. The «urety 

for thcic people Uct in the arcbivet of the Ungi &C. 

* Sec Yeb. 46a, where the de£iulten were hcatheu, u the queition 
nued ta conccming their numumudon; in B.M. 73b, however, the qoeition 
ii railed eoaceniiii( inicrat, which clearly refcri to Jews. 

* See Ketnb. 871; Gilt, fibj RM. io8b; Raihi and Tonfot on JOTJ? 
and *Anik 3"D. 
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Kraga is mentioned in connexion with women the Gemm 

deals with \\iJo\\-, it ni.iv be assumed that only women in 
their own right were subject to Kraga.' The attendants at 
the fire-tlttrs and temples or the servants of the Magi were 
free from this tax. TTlus Raba once made a statement that 
a scholar may declare himself ^^^3y *an attendant of 
the fire* in order to free himself from Kraga.' He would 
not be defrauding the revenue by tliis means, ai icholan 
were also exempt from Kraga; but no doubt the exemption 
of the Magi was more readily acceded to than that of the 
scholar. 

Kraga was levied in ilie following manner. The Rc«h 
Nehara (chief of the province) passed through the towns and 
villages undn his jurisdiction and formed .m esiim.ue of their 
respective populations. He then assessed the amount which 
was to be contributed by each town or village as a unit. Thus 
we read that the father of R. Zera (3rd cent.), who was 
twelve years a tax-collector, was wont m cjive warning to the 
dwellers of a town, both scholars and l.iyiiun, when the Reih 
Nehara was npected to come. This he did in nrdrr m enable 
them to conceal themselves before his arrival, thcrel\v lessen- 
ing the imposition he would lay upon the town.^ 'Die appre- 
hension felt at the coming of the Resh Nehara is a sure 
indication that these nffioals wielded their power in a high- 
handed and not always in a just manner. 

Each district concentrated on its chief town, with which 
all the smaller towns around were assessed for the Kraga. 
Such can be inferred from the foUowing story. R. Hamnuna 
was discussing some points of Uw in the presence of Ulla 
(3rd cent.), when the Utter remarked: 'A great pity that such 

' But MC ibid. Toiafot, who maintair,- ihal "on..,, «.rr M.bjfCt to 

Kiaga during the Ut« of their huiband., who were as.c»ed ior Uiem. 
• Nedir. 6abi tee R. Ni«im and R. Aiher on thii mbject there. 
> Sanhed. asb, a6a; lee Funk, il is. 
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a man be a citizen of Harpania.* Observing that R. Hamnuiu 

felt slighted, he qaiclcly asked him, *To which town do you 
pay your poll-tax?* R. Hamnuna replied, To Pum Nchara,* 
If so', observed 'UDa, 'you belong to Pum Nehara.' ' This 
would indicate a proximity bLtucLn thc-c two towns. 
Obermeyer's placing of Pum Nehara on the Nil Canal and 
Harpania on the Sat-al-Hai dose to Wasit, in the far south, 
cannot therefore be accepted.* R. Hamnuna would most 
probably have lived in some place in the vicinity of the two 
towns. Another inference to the same effect can be made 
from the following: R. Huna b. Joshua (end of 4th cent.) 
ruled that a citizen of a town m:iv object to the citizen of 
another town opening a shop or setting up as a handicrafts- 
man in competition vrith the inhabitants of this town. 
however, he is accounted to the town for the KragSi DO 
objection could be rajsed against him.* 

After the tovni as a whole had been assessed for the amount 
of Kraga it should contribute to the coffers of the State, it 
was left to the local authorities to determine which penon 
should pay and who should be exempt from paying the tax. 
The power i t -r.inniiL: > \i-rnption from Kraga hv in the 
hands of the town council, which consisted, among Jews, of 
seven elected members with the most learned scholar of the 
town at their head.* The exemptions granted by the town 
council did not affect in any way the governmental assess- 
ment, for it was equivalent to the town undertaking to pay 
Kraga for those they thought fit to exempt. Among Jews, 
the only persons privileged to exemption from this tax were 
recognized scholars. Thus we read that R. Nahman b. Hisda 

* Yeb. 17a. The purity of dciceat of the Jewiih families in Haipasia 
«u regarded u tainted because of in prozimit)r to Mesene. 

■ See Obcnncyer 199, who attempu to explain the difficulty in another 

> B.B. lib H2m X3i3a 

* Sec Megill. ayb 1»y -Qn = ■ icholar who i> deToted to the welftre 
of Che dcyi alM &a fa, Mc Funk, L 37, note 7. 
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(4tli cent.)» who was the head of his town, most likely either 
Snw or K^, wanted to include scholars among sul^jcct 
to Kraga, and he had already actually assessed them ibr it 
when R. Nahman b. Isaac pointed out to him that according 
to Jewish conceptioM they should be exempt.' Again, Rabt 
made the statement that as a scholar is not subject to Kraga, 
he should therefore not be diffident in declaring himself as 
such, in order to free himself trom this imposition * This 
exemption docs not seem to ha\.- been recognized every- 
where, for we find that R. Papi wa. subjc. t to ii and the story 
goes that as an eiprCMion of thanbgiving for ha\ in^; saved 
him severe puniahment at the lund< nf the Exilarch, b. Hama 
undertook to pay R. Ptpi's Kraga aU his Ufe.» From the story 
already quoted with reference to R. Hamnuna it is clear that 
he too was subject to Kraga, although in his case it may be 
assumed that this was only prior to his being recognized at 

a scholar. . . i i i 

Ftamthe Talmud it Unot quite dear in \Nhu^e lunds lay 
the power of determining the «mount each individual sh^ld 
contribute towards the total assewment of the town. The 
assessment naturaUy was according to the wealth nf a person. 
There U some indication that the power lay in the hands ot 
the Crown officiaU, and the town councU would collaborate 
with him in an adviiory cpacity. Thus R. Ashi ruled that 
even a PDinD (Pers. = idle, worklcss, or leisured person) must 
bear part of the town's burden of taxes; but only if the town 
council saved him from being assessed by tlie Crown nflicals; 
hut if the offiri..ls of their own accord passed lum by, u is 
to be considered as a divine grant; he U therefore free from 
contributing towards the burden of the town i taie*. 

> B.B. 8a. • Ned.r. 6jb; »<:t Hachcr, 1 33, ^tt a; Punk, i. 80, U. la. 

> Sanhed. 27b rrsT 'hfoTi n^nab n»^3pi 

• B.B «a- see Raihbtm, tbo To«fot. 'ponsN <ltr ,u.c ..r.Lo. 
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As already explained, the State regarded the whole ttmn 

at a unit, for the purpose of taxation, to the assessed amount 
of which all the townspeople contributed. It is self-evident 
that the failure on the part of any individual to pay his share 
would occasion a corresponding increase in the amounts to be 
paid by others. As there existed many poor people who could 
not afford to pay Kraga, the wealthier sections of the popula- 
tion would therefore pay the tax for them. By way of repay, 
ment, they compelled the defaulters to work for them, which 
was usually for more than the actual amount of the tax paid 
on their behalf. In this they were acting strictly in accordance 
with the law of the bnd; for according to Persian law the 
freedom of each individual was pledged to the Crown for 
the Kraga, and. by paying tax, each person redeemed his 
freedom from the State. The State therefore posse-=ed the 
right of transferring the services due to it from the defaulten 
to those people who paid the tax for them. Thus R. Papa 
remarked to Raba, 'Have you observed that some uf the 
scholars are wont to pay Kraga for other people, and then 
they work with them for more than the amount actually paidf 
h not this a form of taVing interest for loan?' ' To which 
Raba replied: *Thus said R. Sheshet (3rd cent.), the security 
(for the freedom) of these people lies in the archives of the 
State, and the Crown has ordained that he who does not pay 
Kraga can be made to serve the one who pays it for him.'* 
Paying Kraga for defaulters was therefore equivalent to buy- 
ing their services from the Crown, and was not to be looked 
upon in the light of a loan to the defaulters. Since the quei- 

* See B.M. 731. Tosafot who doci not nad '2^ (more than the amount 
of the Kragi), nncc the defaulter* subsequently repaid, but Maimonide* 
CnzV I. 8 and n'^NT there, who does read 'DO, the intereit beiBf the 
e«ra amount of work, for there wai no repiyment, 

' 73bi Mc Funk, i, 17, uL n. hJ?D^ *3.TI irPpliTO 

mia am psh *navrwb w-d aw \ho ntw Bofei ,m. 
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tion raised by R. P*p» referred to interest it clearly provei 

that in the case in question ilu .Icf.mhors were Jews. An- 
other instance to the same eflcci is found, but in the latter 
case the defaulters were heathen*. R. Papa remarked to Raba, 
*Have you observed that the family of Papa b. Abba pay 
Kraga for people and then work with them? Now, when the 
defaulters are let free, do they, according to Jewiih law, re- 
quire a bill of manumission or not ? ' In answer, Raba quoted 
the words of R. Sheshet, mentioned above, implying thereby 
that should those defaulters decide to become proselytes they 
would stand in need of a bill of manumission before they 
could be accepted in the fold. Since the question was raised 
concerning the manumission of the defaulters, these could 
only have been non-Jews.' 

The principle und. rl\ In.c the Kraga was similar to that 
underlying the Taska, and just as with the latter the ultimate 
payment ofthe tax was aiaured by the primipl. il,a iheUnd 
is the propcrtv of the State, so with the former ilie Lu i that 
the freedom of every one was pledged with the Crown 
assured the crcntual payment of the tax. Such a principle, 
because of its very nature, must have served as a fertile means 
of exploitation of the poor by the rich. The most that has 
been urged in its favour was that it served as a means of 
keeping the idle and lazy able-bodied men fr.^m de^oneratrng 
into beggars and becoming a burden to the community.' 

Many people who were not able to pay the Kraga would 
flee from the tovm in order to avoid bein^ t-'lm m serve 
others' ^nd kept away until the assessed amount had been 
coUected from the town. On their subsequent return nothmg 
could be done to them by their feUow citi/ens the reason 
being because the moment the State received the fuU amount 
of the assessed tax from the town, aU its citizens automatlcaUy 
.V.b. 46.; «<R«hi there. ' S« Funk, it .a. 

" B.M. 39«: 'Fleeing beetuK of Knp. 
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reccnred back, for the year, their freedom pledged with the 

Crown ; the defaulters, having now legally regained their free- 
dom from the Crown, could henceforth be regarded only as 
ordinarx debtor* of their fellow citizens, who had paid the 
tax for them, or of the tax-collector, who sometimes paid 
the tax to the State before actually collecting it. As they were 
merely debton of individuals and not of the State, the de- 
faulter* could not be made to sen e those individuals. Again, 
if the collector had paid to the Sr.itc the assessed amount, he 
could not compensate himself from the other citizens for the 
defaulters. Thus there is a statement of Raba: The tu- 
collector may take pledges from one citizen for the tax due 
from another; but only for Kraga of the current year, and 
not for a default of Kraga in a previous year, since the Crown 
had already been satisfied.** It is readily seen that a good 
organization among the citizcni of the town was of the ut- 
mott importance, in order to make sure that each person bore 
his rightful share of taxation. 

There is a difference of opinion among authorities whether 
a person's property could be confiscated for the Kraga. The 
Persian law does not seem to have been clear on this point. 
Thus there is the .innnvmnu^ statement in the Gcmara that 
sales by Crown a;.M ,1 .1 person's property for Kraga were 
not to be ( onsider. J K -itimate, for the reason that *Kraga 
rests on tl I < » 1 t ni.ar, that i-, it is only .1 personal liability. 
On the >.UL^r liand, K. Huna b. Joshua (4th cent.) is of the 
opinion that property can be seized for Kraga. 'Even the 
barley in the pot is pledged for Kraga', he is found saying.* 
The majority of opinion seems to have been on the side that 
property was not pledged for Kraga.^ As a matter of ftct, 
cases are mentioned in the Gemara of people fleeing in order 

• BJC 113b KflP 'Nni Nnr. Scc Ra.hi upon this. 

* 5S* '131 IfnpN wu, '131 nye' &tH. 

' Sec Um GcBuui there. 
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10 default in iIr paying of Kraga, and thdr property wu 
not only not sciicd, but the question discussed in the Gcmara 
uu< how to administer the property during the owner^i 
absence.' The Crown agents sometimes resorted to the drutic 
meaioie of selling onc^ property for Kriga, but u luch laki 
were not considcrea legitimate Jews were forbidden to buy. 
This is clear from the expression 'but the sales (by the Crown 
officials) for Kragi arc illegitimate'.* The uncertainty of the 
Persian law on this point, however, misled even the scribes 
of the court of Raba, and Uiey drew up conveyancea for 
property sold by Crown officiali for Kragt. Theie con- 
vevances were subsequently declared in the Gemar« to htve 
been erroneouily drawn.' 

Tax-aifltems. All we have just written concerning Ttika 
and Kraga clearly indicates that both the^e tavcs were piven 
over for coUection to tax -coUcc tors, who were appointed by 
I lie Crown and were reipontible for the awessment made 
by the Resh Nehara. The amount which the collector could 
claim from each individual was fixed, no doubt, according to 
the wealth of the person in the case of Kraga, and according 
to the richness of the aoU in the case of Taska. Thus, wh,le 
di^cus^ing the question why tax-coUeclor» were disquahhcd 
from giving evidence in court, the reason U given anony- 
moody in the Gemara : *At first they (the Rabbis) were under 
the imprc^Mon tlut the collectors claimed only the hxed 
amount, but when they observed that they extorted more 
thuiwudoe, they were dUquaUfied.'* There is no md.cat.on 

in (he Onar. that for Knga. food .nd bun.l property ma,- byold w. h 

doc. not d«l with the right of the Crown to -01 property for Kra^^ 
I „A...r,sl>... it refer, "o the management of the property oforphtm by 
.l,e Jewuh court., u U cle« from the conttat. See oommentanefc 
* Sanhed. sjb. 
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in tlie Geman of the amount wnally levied on the average 
person, but the somewhat ambiguous statement that a cer- 
tain person possessed a date-pahn which was well known 
because its yearly produce of fruit was sufficient to pay the 
owner's Kraga for the year.' In considering this, allowance 
moit be made for the cheapness of dates in the country. 
From extraneous sources we learn, however, thai before the 
year 581 the poll-tax ranged from four to twelve Dirham.* 
Any claim by the collector above the legitimate amount was 
clearly robbery on his part. l*'rom the quotation given above, 
it appears that many of the collectors took advantage of their 
official position, and extorted from the people as much as they 
possibly could. For this reason the Jewish members of that 
profesiion were placed by the Rabbis on the same footing as 
thieves and robbers, whose evidence was nf it .icccprcd in the 
Jewish courts. This is clear from what has already been 
adduced. There were not wanting, however, in Babylonia, 
tax-collectors who were also righteous men. To this class 
belonged the father of R. Zera (^rd cent.), and R. Huna b. 
Hiyya (3rd and 4th cent.)-^ R. Judah therefore declared that 
in the case of tax-collectors, only those who were known to 
be extortionate should be disqualified from giving evidence.* 
The unscrupulous members of the profession, it appears, were 
predominantly the majority, and this fact caused the profes- 
sion to be looked upon with disfavour by the Rabbis. Thus, 
aher the death of R. Judah in 299, it was decided to appoint 
R. Huna b. Hiyya as Head of the Academy of Pumbadita. 
While Rabbah and R. Joseph together with a concoune of 
four hundred scholars were on their way to pay their respects 
to him, they were infonned that R. Huna had been appointed 
tax-collector. Immediately word was sent him, from the as- 

' Inib. 511. * N'old. TdidM, 24'., see Funk, iL ll. 

" Fkthcr of R. Zcra, Sanhed. asb. R. Huna b. Hi/j a, Bckor. 3««- 
* Saabtd. asb XO «k3| m. 
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scmbly, that his election as Head of the Academy was not 
acceptable to the scholars. On hearing tin . he at once 
retracted and refused the tax-coUectorship. Hi^ retranion, 
however, proved to be of no avail; while even tlic intervention 
of Rabbah in his fiivoar could not diange the opinion of the 
scholars; consequently he was not appointed tn the position 
left vacant by the death of R. Judah.' Governmental ap- 
pointments in general, for Jews, were not looked upon with 
much fa\our b\' the Rabbis. R. Judah is mentioned as ex- 
pressing his pleasure at the tact that Jews were not appointed 
to the positions of Resh Nehara and of Hazar Paiti (a clauof 
oppressive Persian officer';) bv the Persian government,* Ap- 
parently the temptations to corruption and extortion that 
lay in the way of those occupying these positions was more 
than the average person could withstand. 

It is clear from what has previously been written that the 
tax-collector was responsible for the full amount of the asseu- 
ment made on the town; it was ilurcfore also in his own 
interests to see that no one escaped paying. He possessed the 
right of extracting the tax from the citizens who were to be 
t'ound in the town for those who had cunccaKd themsdvei.* 
As already explained, the Rabbis allowed the Jewish tax- 
collectors to do so only for the current year, but not for tax 
owiag to him from a previous year. It is only natural to 
assume that the Persian collectors paid little regard to such 
considerations of right or wrong, especially when a personal 
monetary loss was at stake, and it is not unlikely that many 
Jewish collectors likewise disregarded the injunctions of the 
Rabbis. 

From extraneous sources we learn that, like the Taska, the 
poU-taiwas collected every year in three instalments.* From 

* Bdbr. 3 It; tee Yawitz viii. 7. 

* TVanit act; kc also Shabb. 1391 and Sanhed. 98c. 

' B.K. ii3.i cf. B.B. ssa. • Sykes Hiinry cf Prnts, 

N 
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the Gemara it is clear that it was quite usual to pa^ the whole 
of either of these taies in one instalment. Thtw, while 
discussing the question of inheritance under the Penian 
regime, Amcmar (3rd and 4th cent.) remarked: 'The father, 
prior to his death, paid the Taska and the Kraga for the year, 
thus leaving unencumbered property.' ' 

Some idea can now be formed of the nature of the accusa- 
t«}n made against Rabbah (d. 320) that he kept twelve thoo- 
sand people twice a year from paying Kraga, tlimugh their 
attending his lectures at the Academy one month during 
summer and one month during winter (the Kallah months). 
The migration of thoQsands of heads of famihes to the 
Academy during these months occasioned difHculties to the 
tax-collectors, who were responsible for finding the money of 
the full assessment for each town. These people could not be 
made to pay at the Academy, as a person was liable only 10 
his district. It is also probable that many of them claimed 
exemption as scholars. Again, the absence of so many people 
from their native to\^-n'^ naturally les'^ened the assessment 
made by the Resh Nehara, and this occasioned a fail in the 
revenue. The blame for all this was laid at the door of Kab- 
bah, who reaUy was innocent of any attempt to defraud the 
Crown.* 

• B.B. 55,. 

' B..M. g6a y tee Rathi, alio Halevy, uL 447-SS> For payment at pboe of 
reddencc ef. Yeb. 17a and above. 
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TAXATION (ccntiniud) 

Cu ' "■ Tolls. The Taslu and Kraga, as has been shown, 
wci^ aii^^t taxe$ levied by the State and collected by tax- 
collectora directly appointed by it. There wore .lUo a number 
of indirect taxes, such as customs dues and tolls on goods taken 
across bridges which spanned the rivers and canals. To collect 
the Utter chsses of taxes the Crown did not appoint its own 
officers, but sold the revenue therefrom to publicani (D310 
from Heb. Syr. ND3D «= toll, tax); consequently all the 
income from these dues belonged to the publicani.' As is 
well known, ^uch a system is subject to much abuse; for it is 
in the interest of the pubUcan to extort from the public as 
much as he possibly can. On the other hand, the merchants, 
being fully aware ofw h.it u^e these people m.ike of the power 
placed in their keeping, try their very best to deceive tiicm 
as to the value of the goods they are conveying, or attempt 
to ^mug^le their goods across without pnyinjj ;iny dues .u all. 

The Mishnah* leaches that one may deceive highwaymen, 
robbers, and publicani in order to save himself from being 
robbed or to free himself from paying dues or tolls, by ded.irin^; 
the goods he is conveying to be Trumah (heave ofiering) or as 
belonging to the Crown. Seeing that the Jews in Babylonia 
were guided by the teaching of the Mishnah in all thin^. 
anonymous question at once raised, in the Gcmara, 'Have 
we not accepted the dictum of Samuel that the law of the 
State must be respected? Why should a person be alloued 
to deceive the publicani who had bought the revenue of the 
cunoms from the government ?' The answer to this is given 

' See Shsbb. 78b, Raihi there, and B.K- i >3^, NHO^*" 
jjj,^ ' ' * NeduuD a7b. 
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by R. Hanina b. Rahana, in tbe name of Samuel, thai the 
pubUcani in question were such as acted illegitimately by 

noc having fixed rates of dues.' 

From the foregoing it is clear that two classes of pubUcani 
were found in Babylonia: {a) those that carried on their 
business in a legitimate manner, by having a fixed rate of dues 
and tolls; {b) those that had no tixed rates of dues, but ex- 
torted as much as they possibly could. Jews were forbidden 
by the Rabbis to practise deception on the former class of 
publicani, but not on the latter class, since they themselves 
were acting illegitimately. Publicani in general, even ut the 
former dan, were on the whole regarded as unscrupulous 
pervms, and because of this they became objects of avenion 
to their fellow Jews. Such is evident from what has already 
been quoted concerning them. Again, there is the anonymous 
expression in the Gemara that formerly the Rabbis were 
under the impression that the publicani charged only the 
amounts of the dues that had been fixed, but as soon as they 
learned that they took more t}i.ni u.i- 1<_ ;>itimjtc they were 
disqualified from being accepted as witnesses in Jewish courts.' 
Moreover, the qualification made by R. Judah concerning 
tax-cnllt'ttor^, tliat the average collector is not to be con- 
sidered disqualified unless he was known to be extortionate, 
did not apply to publicani.' A common method of extortion 
was to send their hirelings in pursuit of merchants who had 
already paid their dues, accusing them of having smuggled 
goods across. The merchant, if he happened to have lost the 
publican's signature of release, would be compelled either to 

■ Se« alio B.K. ibid.; amilar discuwiott on Che Miihoah; mc 'Aruk and 

Kohut 03O. 

■ Suhed. x^b itm 1^3 icftning both to tax-eoUecton and pubficui, 
ICriufc, ii. 375. 

' Sec Sanhed. ibid. The Gemara deaU with both.while R.Judah*i quili- 
ficscion rcfcn oalf to *K33. Publicani therefore rcmiiiud in their prcnoui 
itatc of dLiqualificatiaa 
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pav 2 second time, or to go back to the cnstom-hooie to prove 



Recognized scholars were exempt firom paying toUs and 
customs duties, just as they were exempt firom Kraga. Not 
only the schoUr himself, but even his agent, trading with his 
goods, was exempt from paying dues on those goods. Thus 
we read of a W*3t3 (Pers. bazwan, batban « collector of 
bridge toll) who cime to Abaye and asked him for a specimen 
of his signature, so that he should be able to recognize it 
when scholars came before him bearing Abaye's recom- 
mendation to free them from dues.' Again, R. Hama, who 
lived in Nehardea at the end of the fourth century, remarked 
that wherever his agents carry his goods they are absolved 
from paying dues.* It is self-evident that such privileges 
could only be exercised in Jewish towns and districts, where 
both the tax-collectors and publicani were usually Jews, and 
eonseqaently subject to Jewish law. 

The reason that these privileges, as well nian> others, 
were afforded to the schobrs was because salaried Rabbis at 
mch did not exist in those days. Every scholar had to find 
his livelihood by other means. Privileges were tiierefore 
eranted thorn <;o as to enable scholars to have less difficulty in 
earning their livelihood, that they might have more spare 
time to devote to study.* Great care had perform e to be taken 
by the Jewish authorities that these privilege, were not 
abused, and also to prevent people masquerading as schoUrs 
in order to enjoy the privilejjes. Thus we read that the 
ExUarch once commissioned Raba to examine R. Dirai to see 
whether he was a scholar worthy to receive the pnvilege of 

' Shibb. 78b 'Daw WT= hireling, of the pubUon. 1 - .r 
merchinti. See Ra«hi; Krtut, ii. 375. , ^ ^ 

• B.B. 167a: sec Funk, ii. li. , " k„i.#* 

thcf «iU have lesi time CO devote to thtir ttudies. Sec Halwy, m. 4$». 
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the maAet of Pambadita, to which he had brought to sell 
dried fitrs fr<^m N't-harJej. Riba did not go himself to examine 
but sent R. Adda b. Abba to do so. As R. Dimi did not stand 
the test very well, he was not given the privilege of the 
market. This must have happened prior to the year 322, u 
R. Joseph was yet alive at the time.' The story of Abaye and 
the wara also proves that it was necessary for a scholar to 
bear the recommendation of a well-known authority, like 
Abaye, before he was afforded the pri\ ileges of a scholar. 

Arnona or ^bn. Another important tax was the one referred 
to in the Gemara as Araona KSU^K (an adaptation of annona 
— tat fnim crops and other farmers' produce). The tax 
known as (Ezra vii) is explained by R. Judah to be the 
same as what was known in his time as Amona. This im- 
position, according ' R V , . regular titlic K\irJ r.cry 
year on crops and caide. ihc majority of commentators, 
however, explain it to have been an imposition on the dwellers 
of a town or district to provide provisions for the court and 
for the various provincial governors with their retinues during 
the whole time of their stay in any district. Such is also 
indicated b\ ilu- term The questions put to Raba con- 
cerning cattle -subject to Arnona, and in connexion with 
dough subject to the same tax, is clearly in support of the 
opinion of the majority of the commentaton, that it was an 
imposition for provisioning the court and State officials.^ 
This tax was usually paid in kind, in the form of a tithe, but 
sometimes it could be commuted into money payments. Thus 
the question is put to Raba, with regard to cattle or dough 
subject to Amona, whether there was any difference ritually 
between cases where the payment could be commuted into 

■ as. ibid. 

' See B.B. 8a. ToMfot on also Ned. 62b R. Ni-lm. Sec 'Aruk, 

Kohuc oa |13")H (Gr. craniu » cu to prondc pronaioa for croopaj. Sec 

>>• » Ps«t.6anwwnDn3^Titnov- 
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money and tKose where they could not.« For coUection. the 
Arnona was most probably given into the hands of tax-col- 
lectors simUar to those employed for the coUeciion of Taika 
and Kraga, and it is not improbable that the lame official 
were employed to collect all the taxes. ' 

Angaria. In addition to the taxes already dealt with, the 
people were also subject to Angaria (Syr. W^WSR « forced 
Ubour).' They were at all times subject to their anim il^ lumg 
commandeered for pubUc service, and sometimes even the 
persons themselves would be seized for the same purpose. 
Thus the Mishnth teaches that if one hires an ass from 
another and it is commandeered for Angaria, the owner may 
ny to the penon who has hired it from him, *Take the ass 
wherercr it may be', that is, the owner is not obliged to supply 
him with another in its place, l^on this Rab observes that 
wch ruling is to be accepted only when the Angaria m ques- 
tion nsuaUy gives back the Miimal commandeered, but not 
with such Angaria as does not usually return the anunal. 
Samuel, on the other hand, maintains that the rulmg of the 
Mishnah holds good even with such Angaria as retains the 
animal* The foregoing clearly show, that when animals were 
requisitioned for Angaria they were not always returned to 
the owners, to whom, no doubt, it was accounted t total low, 
a there is nothing to indicate that the State compensated 
the sufferers in anv wav. On the Other hand there .s a clear 
indication that anm.aU requisitioned for Angaru were re- 
garded a entirely lost to the owners. Thus we read nf a e 
where one gave .noth. r money for a certam ^utj^c^^ 
the purchaser had made any legal form of acqui-ition « came 

• S« k YL .11.. Un, asb: collector o. Kragt and Aroona. lUrfu^ 

■ See iisaj am. »s»' *«' u«r»<l PemMi ooittl Kmct w»i 
» Cf. Knui. ii. 3»7, nou 96. The ccUbnted Peman pwu" 

alio known t» Angaria. ». R-ihL 

* B.M. 7«bi •« Geman ^ ™" ^ 
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to iiis knowledge that Parzak RufiU (an important Persian 
court official) was intending to commandeer the animal; the 
porcbaser therefore retracted and demanded the return of 
the money. The case came before R. iiisda (d. 309), who 
roled that, seeing that an animal commandeered for Angaria 
is considered a total loss, the purchaser is entitled to retract; 
the money therefore roust be returned to him.' 

When trbops were quartered in a town, accommodation 
had to be provided for them by the citizens. The actual 
distribution of the soldiers among the householders was 
undertaken by the town authorities. Thus we find R. Huna 
seeking the advice of R. Ami (one of Rab's earlier disciples) as 
to how the distribution of the soldiers among the householders 
should take place.' We read that troops once came to Nehar- 
dea in the days of R. Nahman (d. 320), and because of this, 
the scholars were unable to come together in the usual 
meeting-place as was their wont. R. Nahman therefore had 
to make provirion for the scboUra to meet in the fields out- 
idc ihc town.* The reason for this was no doubt because 
accommodation for the soldiers had to be provided for, and 
the meeting-place of the scholazB was utilized for the purpose. 

During the time that troops were stationed in a town or in 
a countryside, the townspeople and the farmers were under 
obligation to prepare all that was necemry for the welfsre 
of the soldiers, such as preparing their food, although the 
actual supplies were provided by the government. Thus the 
qnettion wu asked of R. Huna whether the farmen were 

■ Sec Msimonides n"r3B^ ii. 6, and ^oahsn Ivliihpat cdv. a far 
itMOii of R. Hlidfi't ruling. 

■ B3. lib K'3D:n (Or. -= merceMrici) Kaihi; see Kohut. Toaafot in 

nme of R. Hanjn:tl and 'Aruk give another interpretation. 

• *Srub. 34b. I ht troopi in thii cm« were not enemy troopi but of the 
taWM government, ai ii clear from the fact that no hardahipa were felt, 
but onlv there wu Uck of ipace for the KkoUra Co meet. See Halevy, iii. 
44H<- 
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rituaUy justified in baking bread for the soldiers, during a 
festival, from the flour pr.A idcJ by the gincrnment." Attain, 
Raba is mentioned as telUng the people of iMchuza that they 
should remove from their hoiaea aU the leaven belonging to 
die soldiers during the Passover week. The lea^ en lud been 
given to the householders to prepare the soldiers' meals.* 
Not only the preparation of food, but also the transportation 
of the soldiers' baggage, lay as an obligation on the towns- 
people. Thus Raba is again mentioned as advUing the people 
of Mchuza how they should transport the soldiers' baggage 
on a Sabbath, in order to avoid desecrating the laws of the 
Sabbath.' The reason the people of Mehuza are so frequently 
mentioned in this connexion is, no doubt, because Mehuza 
was a suburb of Ctesiphon, the capital, where troops were 
usuaUy quartered. Again. Raba lived durinp the rcign of 
Sapor II— times when the Persians were contmually at war 
either with the Romans or the Arabs. 

Being under compuUion to do fowrcd labour for the soldiers 
was, no doubt, considered a very irbome duty to most 
people, and those who could evade this duty by flight would 
naturaUy try to do s.,. This must have been the rc.M.n for the 
flight of Rabbah and R. Joseph from Pumbadita when that 
town was visited by troops. That event must have taken 
place before the year ^78. « they were met in ilu .r fl-Kb' 
R. Zera, who had n<.t yet emigrated " P»l«tmc^» ^ 
know that his emigration took place before the death ot 
R. Johanan in 278.* R- Z^" ^oo, we learn was onee u,m _ 
pdied'to do forced Ubour for the Crown.' An mdicat.on oi 

. Be^ah .... That the flour wa. P^vided by the government U d«r 
from the context, a. ha. already been proved by H.le^, .bid. 
• Pesah. sb; -ee Ra.hi, .!» HtUvy, 'b.d, IjM- ^. 
> Shabb. 147b. , ' L- Kbl= the of- 

ficerofthetoido«iwtpmhi.<toortor.qui«tionhimlbrpul,Uc«m . 
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the inconveniences and hardships entailed on the inhabiiintt 
on the oitnBce of troopt into a town is contained in the 
statement of Samuel that he had never missed samg the 
additional prayer cioiD in public worship, except on the day 
that the king's troops entered Nehardea, consequently the 
scholars were so troubled that they could not gather together 
for public worship.' This must have happened most probably 
m the year 226, when Ardashir overran and conquered 
Babylonia. 

In addition to the goTcmmental taxes and impositions it 
was the duty ot the townspeople to maintain the walls and 
gates of the city, to which all were obliged to contribute, 
even orphans. The provision of a town guard and an armoury 
guard was also an obUgation upon them. Scholars were 
exempt from uther of these obligations, for R. Judah de- 
clared, 'Scholars do not need to be guarded.'' 

In connexion with this subject may be mentioned the 
Pcniin law that all lost articles and treasure trove were the 
perquisites of the Crown.* 

Rashi, 'Aruk read* fO^cl spin = government cnopa pass not his door. 
Sec Kfaiu, u. 108, note 7+8. ' BerA. jc* ind b. See Halcvy, ibid. 

» BJtf. loSai aB. 8». Words of R. Judih: *A11 must subscribe towards 
NCa = city gatei (^^3 - to roll), even orphans, but tchoUrs do not 
need guarding.' Again R. Papj Nrpioh ^nNriD^l /IIC^ «™ fro"* 
orphani, but Rabbi* do not need K'n^irdinp, smiO (Arab. = umottiy 
guard), 'Aruk., Raihi. Sec KobuC and Jattrow. See Funk, ii. 43. 

> BJtf. aSb: "We u« not Pmiani who ny lott ■rticln bekmg to the 
kiac.' 
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Tiu Jcw^ In ihcir relations to the Persian government i*d- 
hered strictly in all civil matters to the ruling given to Rib- 
by the Exilarch Mar 'UVba b. Nchemiah m the name of 
SamueL wn wno^DT N3n "Hk- law of the Crown (m civil 
matters) is to be the accepted law/« The consequence of 
this ruUng was that the evasion of the Uw of rh. ^o^■crn^lcn^ 
was considered to be a tran.prc-l<>n nf Jewish law tor this 
reason it was imperative to know what exactly was the govern- 
mental Uw, the evasion of which was prohibited hy Jewuh 
Uw. In considering this subject it ^vill be found necessary to 
recapitulate some of the matter dealt wuh in the chapters on 
taxa ion, as this will help to throw some hght on how the 
conception of N=n sno!^-. Hn v^orked in the everyday hfe 
of the lews in Babylonia. i. .^v:. 

When the Mishnah ruled that one .hould not exdunge hu 
monerftom that of the chest of a publican, or that oae may 
conc«l his goods in order not to pav customs or 
one may deceive the publicani, .la question at once au^ 
in the Gemara, 'Have we not accepted th. J.ctun, of S muel 
n«^.. The law of l«d must be acccpted^d 
have not the publicani bought the.r nghts from the govern 
mentr To which the reply i. given by R. " -"'^ 
in the name of Samuel, that the -'-^/^f ''''^ ^'^^^'t 
only to such pubUcani that have no 
these men acted illegitimately, and not 

Uw of the land; i, .as ^^^f^l'^J^^I^Z^ot 
them »nd was in no way m conflict with tne conccp 

ten tmabo-i wi.* 

■ B.B. 55.; Funk, i. 57, 7<>-'f ~ «' 

• B.K. ii3«iN«d«i. a?*- 
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The Jewish tax-collectors, being obliged to conform to 
Jewish law, while in the course of performing their ofHcial 
duties of trying to enforce payment of taxe^; dur from their 
fellow Jews, had to be guided by the Rabbi- a> tu uiut action 
on their part was legitimate. Further, it was necessary for 
the general Jewish populace to know which actions on the 
part of the tax-collectors were legal, in order to abstain from 
buying from them things they had confiscated for taxes 
illegally, Raba therefore ruled rh:it the tax-collector is justi- 
fied in exacting from the partner whose produce is found in the 
bam at the time of collection the tax due from all the part- 
ner , ;' ! Ii -u being in accord with the law of the 
land, should not be considered robbery on the part of the 
collector, as has been rightly observed by Rashi. The col- 
lector is, however, not justified in exacting from the produce 
of the metayer the tax due from the owner, as the former, 
having had no share in the land, was therefore not liable to 
the tax. Anything taken from him for the landowner's tax 
was t.learly robbery on the part of the tax-collector, and as 
a Jew he mast abstain from such practices.' 

Another ruling of Raba to the same effect, for the guidance 
of the Jewish tax-collectors and of the f*eneral populace, was 
that by the law of the land the tax-coUectors were justified 
in taking pledges from one citizen for the tax due from 
another, but <mly for the current year's tax, not for the tax 
due from him from a previous year.' Any collector taking 
advantage of his position and pledging for a previous year's 
default of tax was clearly committing robbery. The fact that 
Raba found it necessary to mention these rules to serve as 
gafding principles is a sore indication of the illegal practices 
retorted to by the t.i\ . .llr, turs of the Crown. 

The policy "I I Ik- C'r>.\\ n . .t\' inti^i. .itlng land because of the 

' B.K.. ibid.; Kc iUibi eoi^ST KnJD pTD. 

* Itwl.1 Nc chapter oa TnatioB. 
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failure on the part of the ownen to pay the Taska, and the 
subsequent sale of those lands to such people as could 
.ifTord to pay the tax, was accepted hy the jews of Babybnia, 
although according to Jewish conceptions it should not have 
been legitimate. This is a natural consequence of the ac- 
ceptance of N3n NnO^n M'n. Thus Rabbali was told by the 
Exilarch Mar 'Ukbah b. Nehemiah in the name of Samuel, 
*The lands bought by the wealthy landownen for the Taika 
must bo considered as legitimately acquired', and should the 
original owners subsequently find the means of paying the 
tax, they could not claim before the Jewish courts for the 
return of rh. ir 1 ti>.m the buyers.' If, however, the 
Crown officials had acted illegally by confiscating land for 
failure on the part of the owner to pay his Kraga, the sales of 
those lands subsequently effecicJ l\ them was to be con- 
sidered as illegal, and Jews who had bought at these sales 
could be compelled by the Jewish courts to return the land 
to the original owners, since the Persian law allowing con- 
fiscation referred to Taska only. By this means the Jewish 
law was made to serve as a curb on the propensities of the 
Crown officials to act illegitimately, at least in Jewish dis- 
tricts.^ On the other hand, some authorities maintained 
that the Persian law of confiscating property referred also 
to Kraga. Such was the opinion of R. Hun., h Jo hu . (4ih 
cent.) and also of the scribes of the court of Raba. Accordmg 
to their opinion, then, the sales effected for failure to pay 
Kraga were legitimate. The majority of opinions seemed to 
favour the former view. The absence of a clear ruUng on the 
part of the Persian government was the cause of many forced 
sales for Kraga, and in many such cases the conveyances were 
actually drawn up in the Jewish oourti and had to be k- 
cepted as legitimate.' 

' B.B. 55a. See Rashbam. , i 

» Ibid. TOMn wn TTwna ffwpiw. 
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As a natural conicqucnce of KDn Knu^T Kjn, all bills and 
conveyancet drawn np by the Persian courts were accepted hy 
the Jews even among themselves as binding. Such was the 
case even in sach matters as the conveyances of gifts where 
no other form of legal acquisition was performed but that of 
drawing up the deeds of conveyance. Thus the question 
is raised in the Gemara, How could a deed drawn up hj the 
civil conrti be accepted hy the Jewish courts, since they were 
not drawn up in a manner that wa- v.ilid according to Jewish 
conception? To this Samuel replied K:n Mnu^l ton *The 
law of the hnd mutt be accepted in civil matters.' ' When 
a deed dravm up in a Persian court was brought before 
R. Papa (d. 372), since he could not read Persian himself, he 
would allow the doomient to be read before him by two 
Persians, each of ihem reading it in the absence o{ and un- 
beknown to the other. R. Papa then accepted the deed to 
be just as binding for Jews as if it had been drawn up in the 
Jewish courts.* Incidentally, we learn from this that the 
Persian language had not penetrated deeply among the Jews 
in Babylonia; for even the great R. Papa, who was Head of 
the Neresh Academy and lived ai late as the second half 
of the fourth century, could not read Per^an, although he 
understood the language when a Persian document was read 
before him. A similar inference can be made from the objec- 
tion raised several times in the Gcmara while in the course of 
discussing the validity of Persian documents ; *But the average 
witnew cannot read Persian.' * Recognition of validity was 
a0orded only to documents actually drawn up in the Persian 
courts, but not to those drawn up at the assemblies of the 
Aramaeans Wvn Hnwsa. These may have been the 
commimal courts of the Aramaean inhabitants of the coimtzy. 

' Gitt. lobi Kc Mumonidn rrhc nw^T xxvii. i and the codei for 
«B anafyw of thw kw». » Gitt. 196} aee Maimonidea and codet, ibid. 

» Gin. lit nd 19b mpis^ yv Nm. 
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Ribina (3rd and 4th cent.) at first thought of accepting the 
validity of documents drawn up in such assemblies, but 
Rifram pointed out to him that reliance wai to be placed 
only on the official courts.' 

There is an assertiMp made by Abaye that there existed a 
Pcnian Uw which ruled that conveyance of properly should 
be effected only by means of wTitten contracts, and as a 
consequence of NJn snia^ct N:n Jews were expected to be 
guided b\' it when buy ing and sollini:; ro.d estate. R, Joseph, 
on the other hand, disagreed with him, lioldmg that, as no 
definite Persian law on the subject existed, the Jewish law of 
legal acquisition therefore functioned for Jews, even in their 
dealings with non-Jews.* This example may also serve as a 
dear indication of the ambiguity that prevailed in the Penian 
law of the time. 

As already indicated, the Jews among themselves enjoyed 
almost complete autonomy. The rulings of the Jewish courts 
were respected by the ^^overnment, and contr.n i-^ >!r.iun up 
by them were accorded the same validityas those drawn up in 
the Persian courts. This is proved by the fact that even the 
Crown officials when selling confiscated property to Jews had 
the convevances dravm up in the Jewish courts. Thus the 
Eiilarch R. Huna b. Nathan (4th and 5th cent ) questioned 
the scribes of the court of Raba whether sale<; of confiscated 
property for Kraga were to be considered legal, to which they 
repUed in the affirmative. Upon this the remark was made in 
the Gemara that in reality they were not to be considered 
legal, but that those scribes by their ruling wished to uphold 
the validity of such sales the conveyances of which had been 

drawn up by them.' 
Jnouh Civil Law, AU the Jewish civil and land Uwi were 

' B.'b! 54b; eec Raihbiffl on n3TD3 p nn and on Wyi* WK ^'H- 
•B.B.55.. 
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o h i en r c d hf the Jews m Bab^donia, except when such hvn 
actually .^unu in conflict with Persian lau ' This is exem- 
plified in nothing so much as in the Uw o£ nprn usucaption. 
The plea of purduK or of any other legal method of acquisi- 
tion, with evidence of three yean of undisturbed possession, 
was sufficient to prove title according to Jewish law;' by 
Persian law, however, forty years' undisturbed possession was 
required. This too is included among the things told to 
Rabbah by the Kxilarch 'L'kba b. Nehemiah in the name of 
Samuel pB* 'o •^V ^NOnan KfiiD'-is ('Aiuk reads pc*-W< Pers. 
= Uw of uiucaption).' In their dealings with Gentiles the 
Jews, in obedience to (On NmD^r^i wn, conformed with the 
Persian law. Although no actual case is found in the Gemara, 
this Persian law is mentioned by Mar *Ukba as accepted 
by the Jews.'* Ani' n j rlu nvclve<, hou^-wr, the three years' 
period was recognized as operating. There is no necessity to 
cite many examples that such was the case with the Baby- 
lonian Jews, as it is ob\ ious to any one acquainted with the 
Talmud. Two concrete examples will therefore, I think, be 
•nfficient. Whilst in the course of discussing the law of nprn, 
the assertion is made by R. Joseph that if, during the tliree 
years, the com had been cut in its early stages and used as 
fodder, the nprn is not valid. Upon this Raba remarked that 
in the district known as Mnno "wiY 'Neck of Mehuza', since 
it was a common thing for the farmers to use the young 
grain as food for the cattle reared in the district, such a thing 
would be considered a valid nptll. Another instance is the 
statement nf k N'ahman that the law of three years npffl is 
not in operation with the lands of the Exiiarch, since, bdng 
the owner of Tciy large tracts of land, he woold often allow 
people to cultivate hii land free of rent, as he was pleased that 

* Cf. Funk, i. 4-5; Hilevy, L no; Kniu, Htk, 7-4. 

* B.B. aSa and innumcnhk other place*. 

* B.B. ssa. * Ibid., mc Radibun on ^31 KniD**im. 
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his land was not allowed to lie idle and unproductive. On 
the other hand, neither could theEzilarch cbim n?in because 
of three years' undisturbed possession of the hnd of an or- 
dinary person, since the victim was usually afraid to protest 
against the £xilarch*s occupation.^ 

Anomalifs of Two Civil Laws. A few ca?c<; .ttc found in 
which the fact that they were subject to two different legal 
systems was the cause of some hardship>s to the Jews. Thus 
the Jewish law prescribes tliat both banks of rivers and cinals 
should be left uncultivated to such a depth that it would 
enable the towers to pass along freely while pulling the 
barges. R. Judah, speaking to R. Adda the surveyor, said: 
* You should not be very particular in measuring accurately 
the four cubits of the banks of the*Nehara, which has to be 
left uncultivated; since it is public property, an csiimaicJ 
measurement will suffice.'* Again, R. Ami (3rd cent.}, a 
Babylonian who subsequently emigrated to Palestine, said 
that the Jewish authorities should cut doun all trees urouin^ 
on both sides of the Nehara, to such a depth that it would 
enable the towers to walk along freely IVlp n)3 Kbo. 
Further, R. Nathan b. Hoshiya (3rd cent.) caused the banks 
of the Nehara at Mashronia to be cleared to a depth of six- 
teen cubits. The townspeople resented such proceedings on 
his part, and showed their resentment in a forcible manner. 
The opinion of R. Nathan was that sixteen cubits was neces- 
sary 10 be cleared, but his view was not accepted.' 
From the foregoing it foUows that the Jewish authorities 
,u]a cnf. >rce the cutting d-)wn of all trees prowing within the 
prescribed distance of the bank of a river or canal, and they 
would sometimes have the trees cut down where the ownos 
hadfaUed to do so. Anoth. r instance to the same effect is the 
following. Rabbah h. R. Nahn.an (4th cent.), while travclhng 

' B.B. 36a both ca.c»; «c tl.c whole of the dupMr t^W 
many other proofi. * B M. 107b. 

o 
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by boat, obMrved that on the fide of the Nehan the wood 
gtew to the very edge of the bank. On inquiring whoee pro- 
perty it was, he was informed that it belonged to Ribbah b. 
R. Huna. On hearing this, he remarked : 'Yea, the hand of the 
princes and mien hath been chief in this trespass,' » implying 
that Rabbah b. R. Huna should have been the last person to 
be guilty of such a trespass. Rabah b. Nahman then com- 
manded that the trees at the edge be cut down, and the 
command was carried out.- At certain points, presumably 
near towns, larger spaces had to be left for the loading and 
unloading of goods from the boats KWI «nn (Aram. = 
river-bank).' 

These were specific Jewish ordinances and not enforced by 
Penian law, as is indicated by the following instance : Rabbah 
b. R. Huna possessed a wood on the banks of the Nehara the 
trees of which reached the edge. On being told to clear the 
banks, he replied that if the neighbours above and below him 
would clear their parts of the bank he would follow suit. It is 
further explained in the Gemara that the woods on either 
side of his belonged to Parzak Rufila (an important Persian 
official) and as the latter did not clear his part of the bank, it 
was obviously useless for Rabbah b. R. Huna to cut away the 
trees from his, as the towers could not very well walk on his 
side of the canal because of the obstruction caused by the 
wood of Par7.ak Rufila.* 

Being compelled to leave large strips of land along the 
banb ancnltirated, the Jewish owners ceased paying Taska 
for them. By doing lo they aatomatically lost ownership of 

'EtnU-a. 'B.M. .08.. 

* Sec BJtf. ajb. The IPWl WlpT eaonot be coniidered ai a mark for 
diitinfuiihiBg a bat article, as we can aty to the loMr Chat juit aa it 
happened that you left the article behind while unloading on the KTlpT 
mnn io It coulJ li.ivc lupprncl to othen. See Raahi,drf and iKd. 
loSa: ef. SuUah 26a: R. I^imU and Rabbah dcpK on the KDp") of the Sun 
OmL * BJA. 107b mn K^HAI PI-ID *3-l lOM. 
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the land (see chapter on Taxation), which then became free 
for an\ one t(i acquire and pay the Taska, till it would 
ultimately be sold by the Crown agents. Tliere were not 
wanting unscrupolous Jews who took advantage of this un- 
satisfactory state of affairs, and acquired for themselves those 
uncultivated strips of land. Since, accordin<i to Persian l.i\v, 
they were acting legally, the Jewish authorities were power- 
less to eject them. This follows from the saying of Samuel, 
'Ho who acquires (for Taska) on the banlcs of the Nehara, is 
an unscrupulous fellow, but we are powerless to eject him as, 
according to Persian law, he is acting strictly within hit 
rights'.' Such an unsatisfactory state of affairs obviously 
could not continue very long. The Persian government WM. 
brought round to appreciate the Jewish point of view. To 
avoid further abuses, the ;^<n ernment enacted that the un- 
cultivated strips of ground along the banks should be recog- 
nized as the property of the proprietors of the adjoining 
fields.^ 

A second instance of inconvenience caused by the fact of 
being subject to a dual system of laws is afforded by the right 

of pre-emption jMissessed by neighbours K^VD 131 KJH, which 
together witii other Jewish land laws operated among the 
Jews in Babylonia. Thus R. Judah said in the name of Rab 
that if any one acquires a field the owners of which had failed 
to pay Taska, and that field was situated between those be- 
longing to two brothers or two partners, the intruder is to be 
considered an unscrupulous fellow, but he is not to be ejected. 
R. Nahman disagrees with this, and holds that he should be 
ejected, but only when he intrudes between brothers or 
partners, but not if the adjoining fields bebnged to itrangen 

* B.M. loSi pnnNT |KtD 'Nil; we Raihi. 

' Ibid.: 'And now that the Pcnitni write in (the deedi) you acqum 
aU the Und extending into the Nehira to a depth where it would ntci t 
hone'i neck^ Uiok unscrupulous fellowi cui be ejected.' Sm Ruhi. 
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whose cUim of pre-emption was based on the fact thai they 
were neighbomi mrxTta The scholars of the Nchardea 
Academy, however, maintained that even in such cases he 
should be ejecced.' From the foregoing it appears that 
people would ted to take advantage of the Persian law which 
confiscated land for failure on the part of the owner tn pay 
Taaka, and by that meams attempted to evade the Jewish law 
of pre-emption possessed by neighbours. On the other hand, 
this instaniu thri \\ - a light on the power vested in the hands 
of the Jewish authorities; for even in such cases where the 
intrad^ was acting strictly within his rights according to 
Persian law the Jewish authorities possessed the power of 
ejecting him, because he was transgressing Jewish law. The 
reason for the Persian authorities not interfering with the 
action of the Jewish authorities in this matter is, no doubt, 
because it wn- a nutter of indifference to the government as 
to who held the held, so long as the Taska was paid. With the 
exception of the two cases just cited, no other instances are 
found of any difficulties experienced by the Jews, in the ob- 
servance of their own civil lavrs, in Babylonia. 

Lmid Laws. To prove conclusively that the Jewish civil 
and land laws op«ated among them in Babylonia it will only 
be necessary to cite a few of the specifically Jewish land laws 
which were actually in force there menrioned in the Talmud. 
The most ini[ < rtjnt instance is, of course, the fact that the 
ten ancient land enactments, which tradition assigns to be 
the work of Joshua when he first divided the land of Canaan 
among the Israelites, were observed in their full force by the 
Jews in Babylonia. Sufficient proof of this has been brought 
in the Introduction to this work. 

The various laws which prevent the owner of one piece of 
gionnd doing anything within his borders which might cause 
even indirect damage to the contiguous fields operated in 
' BJl loSai Nc Rasbi's intctpretttioo alio of Toiafoc on JMD WU 
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their full force in Babylonia. An example of this is afforded by 
the law given in the Mishnah that one may not plant trees 
within four cubits of the borders (*f the neighbouring; field, 
unless it is surrounded, by a fence, i'he reason for this law is 
that it enabled a man to plough round hii trees, without fear 
of the plough entering the adjoining field. The distance of 
four cubits, said Samuel, applied only to Palestine, but in 
Babylonia, because the condition of the soil wis different and 
smaller implements were in use, a distance of twM i iihii*; w.is 
sufficient.' Another instance is the case of Rabbah b. K. 
Hanan (4th cent.), whose date-palms stood near the borden 
of the vineyard of R. Joseph, and birds used to gather on the 
palms and descend thence to the vineyard and cause much 
damage. R. Joseph therefore aslced Rabbah to remove the 
palms; the latter, however, pmie-icJ that he had left the pre- 
scribed space, to which R. Joseph rephed that between trees 
and vines a larger space should be left.* A further instance is 
furnished by the case where the roots of the d.ite-iuhus of 
R. Papa penetrated into the aJjoinlng field of R. Huna b. 
Joshua. The latter, desiring to dig pits in his field, cut away 
the roots and kept the wood, in accordance with the ruling 
of the Mishnah. ^ 

When buying land, trees, or houses, all questions as to what 
was included in the sale were settled in accordance witli 
Jewish law. As an instance may be mentioned the ruUng that 
generally the sale of two trees does not include the ground 
where they grow, but with the sale of three trees the ground 
is included.* 'What must be the distance between the trees?* 
is the question raised in the Gemara. The reply to this is 
given by R . joseph in the name of R. Judah, who in turn spoke 
in the name of Samuel, that the distance between mu-^t be no 
less than four and not more than eight cubits; wiulc Raba. 

; f.^*''' • Ibid. B» ssLh. 
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replied in the name of R. Nahman, who also spoke in the name 
of Samuel, that the distance between mu?t be trom eight to 
tizteen cubits. In support of his contention R. Joseph cites 
a case that happened in Dura Dera'uta where one bought 
three trees from another, and the dispute that arose as to 
whether the ground between was included in the sale was 
brought before R. judah, who ruled that although the space 
between the tree* waa no more than four cubits, the ground 
was to be cnn-iJered as included in the sale.' 

The evidence brought ia this chapter makes it abundantly 
clear that Jewish dril Uw was enforced among the Jews in 
Babylonia in all cases where it did not directly come in con- 
flict with the Uw of the land. 



* &B. 83t. 
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io3» 52. 761 5 

104a 49 

10+b . . . . 50, 59, 9*1 

losa S9|6o 

lojb SO, 59 

io6a 59 

106b . $1,5*1 59i9»t"» 



«»7» 5'»79»93 

107b . . 41,83, HO, 193, 194 

io8a . . 87, 186, 194, 195, 196 

108b 168 

»o9" • 43i 45. 53. 57. 

111,153 

109b 61 

not . . . 55,61, 165, 166 



Baba Batit: 
4a . . 
4b . . 
Sa . . 
7a 



... 88 
88 

45 

20 

8a . 128, 166, 171, 1S2, ist. 

lib '84 

iza H 

12b «i 

13b 68, 150 

1 8a 136 

i8b 136 

20b U7. '49 

2ib . . . . 139. »47» »70 

zza 181, i8» 

21b 4»» «» 

23i . . . 4»i »oo, 131, 133 

Z4a ■ . . . 43> 97i ^33 

24b 43»97 

25b «0J 

26a . 4*1 44. 74. 761 "3» 
197 

281 <9» 

28b 

29a 78.79 



3» 
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36a . 37. **9. "7» "3. <93 

39t> *! 

40b 47 

4. a 40,41 

\ . • 40 

46b ; .* ! i i $5. 5*. 58 

isb 40 

39. '6'. 
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S5« - 37. »63. 165. '7'. »7+t 
>75» »77i '7*» »87, 1891 
191, 19a 

651 144 

66b 144 

68« 89. >o6 

69> 80, 144 

7i« «H 

Soft 134, ' 36 

lob 82 

«!■ '97 

Sab 78 

8}« 78, >98 

89* 7« 

90b 37. 38 



91ft 
91b 

95b 

97« 
97b 
9Sb 
99b 



85. 



»3 
109 

122 
80 

80 

9S 
94 
94 
26 

83 



lote 43i 102 

106b 102 

107b ....... 100 

III! 46 

115b II 

<37b 43 

M" 47»48 



ijaa 
167B 
i6Sb 
169b 



128 
181 
43 
47 



Subcdiiat 

5b • . 

2sa . . 
25b 



s6b 



»'3 

. IJ5, 155 

'35. 'H '75. '7^ 
tSo 

'69 

67 



»7b 

5" 
6» 
72b 

95« 
98a 
103a 



Mikfcot: 
5« . 



Shebu'ot: 
3o» . . 
4M . . 



«7i 

127 

<H 
«H 
<43 
<77 
<I4 



"»7 



70 
»S7 



'Abodib Zuah: 

i6a . . . 

16b . . . 

18b . . . 

2za . . . 

14b .. . 

30b . 

3Sb . . . 

38b . . . 

S6b . . . 

70a .. . 

76b . . . 



. . 121, u8 

118, 125. ufi 

. . . »43 

. . . Ill 

. . . 81 

. . . 130 

. . . ISO 

. . . 72 

. . . 96 

• . . S 

. . . li 



Abot: 
>-5 



Horiyot: 
lob . 



Zcbahim: 

»9* . 

1 16b . 



6S 



44 



81 



Mciuhot: 
70a . , 

8sb . , 
87. . 
iioa . 



90,91 
4«,4» 

77i96 
- 13 



Jb. 



>S3 



8b 

30b 
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'S' 
>S3 

141 



44** IS7. 158 

45b 

46« 

48a 

48b 

49» 

50b 

Sib 

S" 

54a 

60a 

62a 

62b 



■ *s 

. 185 

■ '56 

. »s« 

• '31 

- 131 

■ 14> 

■ 14' 

■ H' 
. 44 
. >33 
16, 133 
. 82 

116 

"5 
'S4 
118 



77. 



78a ... . 
84a ... . 

Ii4b . . . . 
93b ... . 
9S> • • . . 

95b 4.6»»S8 

105a . . . 37, 38, 39, 42, 106 

105b 109 

1071 84 

>34 

I3ab 156 



'33b . 
. 

Bekoroti 
3b . 
i8t . 

3'» . 

Keritot: 
6i . 

Me'Uah: 
»9* . 

'Arakin: 



»57 
<14 



. ... Ill 
> ... 100 
16, s8, 176, 177 



»7 



aB 



21b 


• 6S 




. 63 


Niddah: 






7ii7» 


Jerusalem 1 almud. 




Berakot, iv. 1 . , . 


H 


Pe'ah, viii. 8 . . . 


3*. 37 






Jcbamot, xv. 3 . . , 


ai 


Nedarim, ix. 4 . . , 


30 


Baba Batra, iii. 5 . . 


. 58 


Baba Batra v. $ . . 


. 7' 


SanhedriD, i. 1 . . 


67, 113 


'Abodih Ztnh, u. 8 . 


. 101 



GENERAL INDEX 



Abavc. 41, 4;. -o, 79, 82,8s, 86, 
91, 95, -i-i. 121, I2S. '3-» 

136, 14;. 14'' '49' '5°> '55. '57, 
158, 161, !'>■;, 182, 191; date- 
palm in his house, 22 ; hi* apadna, 
26; hit landed ritatci, working 
in them hiimcll anJ employing 1 
mctavcr, 42; iliort period tenant 
farmer, 52; hi* millstoncj, 145; 
with tolls collector, 181. 

Abba b. Abba the father of Samuel, 
28, hia Undcd Mtatet, 37; 
hit produce aflecced piicca on the 
Nchudea market, 37. 

R. Abba, buying a ficU, 42. 

Nebar Abba. 104. 

b. Ada Sabulo,ih, 114. 

R. Ada the «urvc>or, 82, no, 193. 

R. Ada Saha, 46. 

R. Ada b. Ahaba, 124; hu father 

wine producer, 96. 
Ada the fiahcrman, 13^ 
R. Ada b. Abba, 181. 
Adiabene, 11. 

Agricultunl implcniciitii 74. 

Mar Aha, 29. 

R. 'Ahadboi b. Matna, 47. 

R. Aku b. Yaahajrah, 29, 138; bia 

friTe, 66. 
Akmdriua had 011I7 ndiib-oil, 

101. 

Aaalck compared to butchcn, 1 54. 
Anonar, 44, 107, 108, 178. 
Ameour b. Mar Yanuka killed, t6. 
R.Aimdiiciplcof RabySj, 184, 193. 
R. 'Amram, 46, 72. 
R. *Anan, 92; owner of land, land- 

mark >wcpc awif, 41, 
Anbar, 14. 
Angariaf 183-4. 

Anoawliea of two dnl lawi, 193-6. 
ApaBfli,7. 



Arab*. 107, 1 1 1 ; deapoillng Jew» of 
their lands in Pumbadita, 43. 

Aramean Courts, 190-1. 

Archer, skilled, 142. 

Ardaihir (town), 7. 

Ardathir I, 19, 186; conditiona 

under, 10. 
Arnona, 182-3; cither in money or 

kind, 182-3. 
Arsacidei, 8. 

Artabanus IV', and Rab, 8. 

R. Aihcr b. Ychict, i$z. 

R. Aihi, 28, 29, 44, 46, SO, $2, 60, 

72, 87, 90, 103, 121, IJO, 151, 
161, 161, 166, 171; his wood in 
Shelanya, iclUng a wood to lire- 
wonhippert, his daughters claim 
inheritance, 45 ; changing crops, 
60; wife bakes bread herself, 149. 

Ass, 124-6, drivers, 124, working 
mills, 125, 146. 

R. Avina, 148. 

Awana, & 

Babybnia, Jews living in compact 
maHet, z-6; general conditions, 
17-32; water supply, 17-18; 
lakes 18; rain, 18; droughts and 
famine, 19; soil 20, 78; climate, 
20; fasti for rain, 19; rapidity of 
growth, 21 ; fruits, 21 ; free from 
diieaaea, 23, 109; plaguea, 23-4; 
poTerqr, 24; poor die of itian^- 
latton, 24; feftivals joyful, 24; 
Jewish ftrms, 41 ; differing from 
Palestine in agriculture, 74r-5; 
Academies surpass Palcatinian, z. 

Badita Labai, 137. 

Baghdad, 6, 19, 37. 

Bahrim II, 13. 

Bahnun V Gor, 14, 15. 

fitkczi and bakioft 



General Index 



Hal.i-li, Hi. 

Uaranj^h jnd Synagogue of Daniel, 

19. 
Barky, 90. 

Baths in Babylonia, 14; of villages 

and towns, 25. 
Beer, 107-10; national drink, 107- 

9; for SanctificadoQ and Hab- 

dala, 108; of barley, of figs, 110. 
Bee», 135-6; and mustard fields, 

136. 

Benjamin the shepherd, 113. 
R. Bibi, 109. 

R. Bibi b. Abaye, 26, 48; owner of 

land, 42; renting field, 57. 
R. Biboa of Sura, 36. 
Billeting troops, 184. 
Nehar Biran, 87. 
Krta, 14, 138. 

Borganin in Babylonia, 18-19. 

Borni; Canal, 87. 

Bread, 91, 149-50; merchants, 150; 
householders, and bakers, 149-50. 

Breeders, 117-21; partnership ar- 
rangements, 1 1 8. 

R. Brona, 1 ; 

Butchers and t>ui<.liiTinj:, 150-60; 
compared to Anulck, 154; gross 
behaviour to scholars, 154-5; 
goatiof, 121, 156. 

Camels, 126-^; spedes of, 117. 

Capital punislunent, power to in- 
flict, 8, 10; by Raba, 14. 

Cappadodans, only naphthif 101. 

Captives, the management of their 
estates, 45. 

Carus (Emperor), 13. 

Cats, 1x9-30} eattng mice and 
snakes, 130. 

Cattle, iz»-4s subject to Armma, 
182. 

Chickens, 116, t ^ 1 . 
Conveyances of property by written 
document^ 191. 
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Cotes, 13;. i j;. 

Cotton-teed oil, loj. 

Cow, for thred^, 123. 

Credit, 157. 

Ctesiphon, 7, 185. 

Cultivating fidds in succewn 

yean, 78} alteniate yun^ 78. 
Cuscuta, 13, 80, 109-ia 
Cuuoms and tolls, 179-80. 

R. Danid b. K^ftcna, hii 
vegetable gardt n. 41 . 

Dttes, 97-100; ArjnifjH and Per- 
sian, 98; and 'Ulla, 22. 

Datc-palmi, of Babylonia, 21; in 

iQwn,-, 2.1-^ in Aii,i\c't liou>r, 22} 
v.il'.n ,1- .in imciinicni, 99. 
Dei r, I \ I 

Dog, i2S-9, »hecp-dog, 115. 
Dina Demalkuta Dina, 179, 18^ 

R. Uiitii 1>. Hnuiij. (iS, 

R. Diini b. Josf^h, 47. 

R. Dimi, of Nchardca, 181. 

Distance between trees to indude 

land in sale, 197. 
Domaskinin, fruits of, 21. 
Domitian (l^niperor), 166. 
Dough, iuhjrct lo Amooa, 182. 
Dove, 133. 
Dredging canals, 87. 
Drokrot, plague in, X4. 
Dromedary, 117. 
Ducks, 131-2. 

Dur and Dura Dera'uta, 6, 164, 
165, 198. 

'Eber Yamina, fruits of, it. 

R. Ele'atar, 25; tompanng DUM- 

ness with agriculture, 34. 
R. Ele'aiar of Hagronia and hu 

metayer, ii9> 
Eliezcr Zc'era, 71. 
Efflignting to Palestine, 46, 60. 
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Euphrates, 6, 7; and rapidity of 
growth, zi i JewiA lowwon, 3; 

bathing in, 21. 
Eiiliirch, 8, I 141. i-i; hit 
wealth, iS .aajijrs at his 
table, Z9; Ills estates, land, and 
houMt, 36; gram heap*, 37; 
•lave* of, 71 ; acting j* judge, 9S; 
commiMioning Rjbu to examine 
R Dimi, 181; Hauka not 
effective on his otates, 191. 

Futa for rain, 19, 20. 
FaitoierBt i\7~i^\ in partnership, 
118. 

Fencing field*, &c., 88. 

KirUi Sluluir, I \. 

Ki'hin^r, i^'^'j; fi«h-pondl, 138; 

\\w • r r nets and piis, l 39-40. 
Flat, K [ 14-5 J in abundance, 21^ 

good qualiqr, 104; cnltincion, 

104-5. 

Flnck^ iiS-i7}of|(acauddiccp, 

116. 
Fodder, Ml. 
Forced ule* of bnd, 40. 
Fowling and fowlers, 132, i40-3* 
Fruit-treei as investment, 94. 
Funk (S.), 79. 
Fur, 143. 

Garden), 88. 
C.ctie, 131-2. 

('•cnchj, wini.- proiliicer. ')'>-~- 
R. (iiddol nrgutialing lor 3 Ik-Id, 
4i- 

C'.iddol b. Re'ulai, paying taska 
three ycart ID adnnCC, 44, 164. 

("•in({i-r. III. 

< ■ojt", I 1 fi, I ; 1 - i ; of l arbo, 121. 
(-Kjvcmment appointment * not 
looked upon with favour, 1 , i~7. 
Grain, 9(>-3i feeding birdt on, 92. 
Gfapc%93-4- 



Grinding com for a fiveUbood, 

147^- 
Croata, 91, 92. 

Habiba of Sura on the Euphrates, 

; I 

HjJrun .tmpcror), 8. 
Hagronia, 7; fast in, ao> 

Hai, daon, i . 

Halrw ( 1 1, •■. 

R, Hama, 144; and tabic-^t<:M ardl 
of the Exilarch. ;S; hi> mer- 
chandise free from dues, 181. 

R. l lama b. Hon, reciting gnce It 
(he Lxilarcli's table, 29. 

li. II JiiiJ, 171. 

R, llaitiiiuni, own of, 124; paying 
Kr uM. I I " I . 

R. liana b. Haiulai, 39; hlS phi- 
lanthropy, 31. 

R. Hanan, 41, 92. 

HaiidaV, 87. 

R. ^anina b. ^ama, 109; concern- 
ing dticuci and Babylonian Jevra, 

R. Hanina b. Kahana, 180, 187. 
Hanuka ligbu and the Magi, 9. 
];Iarmat, 86. 

Harpania, 7, 170^ fniiu of, xi. 
Hanreiting, 79. 
Hastr Paid, 10, 177. 
Heathcni aubjcct to Knga, 168. 
R. Helbo, 15a 
Hemp, 105. 
Hilleh, 7. 

R. Hilkiyah b. Tobi, 40; hit land, 

40,92. 
Nchar Hindieh, 6. 
R. ^Uida, 19, 25, 28, 31, 44, 7h 8$. 

9'» 95. I'H, 105. »>o» "5' 
ilZy 141, 156, 184J and Mari b. 

Ita^, 30; brewer, 34, 108; hit 

vineyard and datfr-pabni, 97, 

100. 

R. Wiyya, 8, 107, 109. 
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R Hiyya b. Abba, \oo. 
R. Hiyya b. Abin, 68, 91. 
R. Hiyya of Parwa, 72. 
Hivya b. lUb, 40. 
K Hiyya b. Ashi, 140^ ijS. 
Holwan, 12. 

Horse, vi&\ of Mcsslali, 12S. 
Honey, from dates, 99} from beei, 

Houiet ai inveitment, 99. 
Hozae, ia6; plague in, 14* 

of grain eaten in, 90, 
R. Hum, 3, 12, 28, 40, 78, 80, 91, 
97, 108, no, I4»i »44» H7» >5»» 
155, 184; rearing imaU cattle, 
a, 123; philanthropy, 31} wine 
tumi aour, 39; his landed estates, 
39i his meuyer, 39; working the 
fields himiclf, 39^40; not P"*^ 
prunings to metayer, 57; per- 
manant leases, $8; and vege- 
tablci, 105; as shepherd, 113; 
calves of, 124; wood, 194. 

R. Huna b. Hiyya, 26, 28; and 
ostlers of Erilarch, 29; ux-col- 
kctor, 176. 

R. Huna b. Joshua, 44, 9*1 
170. 174, 189, I97i bi' fi'lt*! 43 i 
buvuit: fitld as student, 44> 
• V -jriic fifld, 102. 

R. Huna b. Judah, 132, 

Gaon R. Huna Mar Hile?y b. R. 
Isaac, 3?. 

Huna b. Mar Zutra killed. 16. 

R. Huna b. Nathan (Eularch), 191 i 
and Vcidt-gcrd, 15. 

Hunting, I40~3- , . . 

Hu?al, 22, 29, 39. 9«i ^ outchen 
and R. ISS- 

Ibn Daud, 10. 
IbnRusta, 137. 
Ibn Serapion, 84. 
Ifra Hurmiz, I3i ■4' 
Uu-da-Kiri, 3i 4i 6. 



Ingathering of grua, 80. 
Inheritance of estates, 46; and 

Levirate marriaj;c, 4fi. 
Irrigation, 82-7; canaU, 82-3. 
Nchar Isa, 7, 162. 
R. liaac. I I; lii'i iuivice, 41. 

R. lsJ.K I' K j.ul.di, 

R. Ishmacl b. Jose praiung the 

wealthy of Bt^kaia, 30. 
R. Jacob, 116. 

Jeremiah's meiuge, 23, 48, 104. 

R. Jeremiah, 87. 

Jewish Civil law, 192-8. 

R. Jo^anan, 12, 24, 100, 115, iSjj 
concerning longeriqr of Baby- 
lonian Jews, 23. 

R. Johanan b. Nori, 101. 

R. Johanan b. Zakai, 63. 

R. Jost pli, 26, 30, 38, 46, 75, 77i 9»» 

9S. 9^ 99. '09t 
'33. '44, '46, "56. '76, 182, 191, 
192, 197, i98j his vineyard and 
griinfields, 41, «)7. worki«J 

himself, 42; his wine, 4^! 
ccrning metayers, 52, 57; dcatli 
of hi* planter, Gi; datc-palmi, 
10 ; "lit bakes bread herself, 
14,,. tii^:lii logtrthcr with Kabbah, 
iSv 

R. JoM-i'ii b Hania, and debtor's 

Jox j.li ilti Itjppcr, 141. 
JOK'pllU*, id*'- 

of, 4. 

R. Ju.liuj b. Levi, lui. 

R j.id,.!i, 4. <i. it;. 2'n 40. S'l SSi 

65, 77, ?^i. 1*71 *9.95. 

I ^ 4. '-^5. >09. "0| 

, I , lij, l2Sl '33» '3Sl 

144, I4'>, ' V', '^*» 

lOh, I-'', 1--. "> . i"^'- '96. 

ordaining faM. W, b..ih.n Pum- 
badiu, 25iand b»por 1, "i bill 
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E.H<Ui(«u-) 

«f Hie of tUvw, 67; buying 

R. Jadah the Hiwbo piOMlytc, 68. 

R. Jodfth b. Ubi, S& 

R. Jndah cht Prbw^ I. 

IL Judafa b. Suanal SfaiH "H* 

Juliu (Eii4wror), 14, 12, 101. 

Kafn.7*S5t »<»» 

1. Kahn (4tb and 5th cent.X $• 

6» »». 50> 9»i iew«U«7 ^ 

dao^kcn-in-law, sy. 
R. lUhtBi, 153, i4Si quettiaiujig 

Rah, 4; jmuncTiBg to Hufal, sa; 

field Undnurk iwept tway, 40. 
Kam^ooia, ropes, 105. 
Mar l^ashiiha b. R. Viada, 107. 
Keenbah, could be diimcd from 

landed cttatet only, 3$; change 

in Gconic period, 3S-6. 
The Kinf** portion, i66-4; taking 

pledget for, 167. 
Kohinim, their pfcrogatin,t $$,1 56. 
Koimin, 90. 

Koirau Anoturwanf l66* 

Kraga, 168-75; freedom of indi- 
vidual pledged for, 168; Jewish 
defaulter^ 1 71 ; heathen de- 
faulter!, 173; fleeing fromKraga, 
173-4; paid in initalment*, 177; 
K-lling Und for, i74*5' '^i 
cmption from paying, 197. 

KnuB, 18, 19. 24. 64, laj. 

Kut-^l-Amara, 6. 

Labour lam, 6$ ; outom mcationcd 

by pMlmin, 65. 
\jaA Lawt, 196-S. 
Land, lecarity Hor dcbn^ 47; «• in- 

TOimcnt, 99.. 
Luidmmcn boyiiif confiicated 

land from the Cmm, 9* 37 
Layard, 81.I4. 

Leaving banka of canals unculti- 



Lentili, 80. 

Levi b. R. Huna b. Hiyya, 115. 
Levi b. Simon, i 34 
Levi b. Sis, 116, 141; viiicing bath 
in Ncfaardos a4{ golden wRtlh^ 

i". 

Lmcii garments and Babylonian 
trade, 23; be«t quality from 
Nehar Abba, 104. 

Magi, 4, 10; inflicting ]iardibip>i 

9, 16; free from Kjaga, 168. 
Maika, Nehar, 7, loa. 
R. Ma'ir, in, 153. 
R. Manattch b. Gada, breeder, 120. 

Manuring, 87-8. 

R. Manyomi b. R. Ne^omi con- 
cerning metayen and pbntcrt, 

Mar b. R. Aihi, 46, lOO; hii in- 
heritance, 45. 

Mar b. R. Huna b. R. Jeremiah b. 
Abba and the synagogue of 

Daniel, 19. 
Caon Mar R. Manaweh b. R. 

Mjr b. Rabina, 142. 
b. Mar b. Rabina, 133. 
b. Mar Samuel, legacy to Raba, ai, 
38; estates on Ne^ Fuia, 38. 
Marcus Aureliut, S. 
Maremar b. R. Hanma. 1 ;'>. 
R. Mari b. the daughter ol Samuel, 

Man b. liak, 30; hii esutn, 44; mi 

nicla) cr, 44. 
Mari b. liar, 46. 
b. Marian, 5. 

Market gardener*, 106, 107. 
R. Mashanhiah, 94, 125. 
Maaharahiah kiU«l, 16. 
Maihronia, 41, 83. 
Mau Meba^, 7» *7i 40, <*3i 
157, 158; beer-prodttdng, no; 

UTO-itock, U3. 
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Meat stalU, 156-7; woghiog, 157- 
standard pordoni, 157; mo^lk 
buying, 158. 

Media, Jewith Mttlemenl^ 3; &ut 
oil, loi; beer, 110. 

Me^uza, 7, 14, 30, 37, 38, 43, 109, 
121, 135, 156, 185; flit in, 20; 
wealth of, 27; jcweUery of the 
womenfolk, 17; golden wreathi 
of, 27; Rabina in, 27; money 
b«g» of, 35; water-wheel, 84. 

Melted fat, 103. 

Metene, 6, 7; date-palmt of, 22. 

Mewpotamia, 12, 141; garden of 
Eden in, 21. 

Metayer, i;o, <;4 S; sharing 

•traw, 52; yearly tenancy, 54; 
permanent Icate, 58; lub-letttng, 
58. 

Millet, 91, 93, 

Mill* and Milling, 144-9; h^nd- 
millt, 144-5, '47; watcr-mill», 
146; milU worked by awet, 146. 

Gaon Mo«i b. Jacob of Sura, 36. 

Mule, 126. 

Mustard, iii. 

R. Nahman b. Isaac, 29, 142, 171. 
R. Nahman (b. Jtatb), 19, 29, 40, 

47i 5Si 65, 691 78. 98. '3'. 

141, 148,155,156,184,192, 195, 

198; concerning metaxers, 58; 

wage-eamen and Hebrew ■lavci, 

63; hi* workmen, 66. 
R. Nal^man of Nchardea, 5, 6. 
R. Nahman b. R. Hilda, 24, 170. 
R. Nahman b. Papa, hU vegetable 

garden, 44. 
Naphtha, 101. 
Narte*, 13. 

Nan Canal and Nehar Nereah, 7, 

20, 43. "4, '37- 
Natarai, hii town, 37. 
R. Nathan b. Abba, 30. 
R.Nathan b.Ami, taxed Raba,32. 
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R. Nathan b. Hoihiva, 41, 81. loi. 
R. Nathan b. Uaac, 63 ^' " 
Navigation canah, 82. 
Neck of Mehuea, in, 123, 192. 
Nehardea, 7, 29, r, \K 19, 45,71. 

fXy 107, 109, II... I ,44, 

181, 182; (test nu lion of, 12; 
famine in, 4. , hjth* in, 24^ 
golden «rcjthi. ^clllnl; liouKI 
lor luo.i in. 4; , [iru>flnt-> m, gjj 
winc-ttlljr, ot, 96; otl-pretong 
in, I02; Arjh tluevci in, II7. 
Nehardea Academy, ijichoUnof, 

19'); dispute with Raba,4^ 

Neliarwan (.'anal, 6. 

R. Nclumiah Iv R. Joseph, 144. 

Ncresh, 100, 108, 158; ftat in. 

Nil Canal, 7. 
Niabii, la, 141. 

Odenirth, 12. 
Oil, 101-4. 
Okbara, 6. 

Olive, I or. 

Orphani lubject to Knga, 168. 
R. Oshaya, 17. 

Oxen, ploughing, 75, 77, 116, 122, 
123; threahing, 80; hide and 
•Uugbteiing, ia>. 

Paleitine, 18, 20, 24, 36, 75, 78, 
80, 91, 103, 107, 112, 121, 144, 
197; agriodtural iroplemenca, 74; 
rearing imall cattle, 2, \\\\ 
pigeon-breeding, 132; pigeon- 
radng, 134. 

Palmyra, 12. 

Pania, Nehar, it, 97. 

Papa, Nehar, it]. 

R. Papa, 28, 44, 76, 83, 98, 109, 
no, 114, 117, 125, 127, 137, 157, 
164, 172, 190, 197; brewer, 34, 
43, 108; metayer, landowner, 
oil producar, 43i ^ (^"^ 
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R. Pipa Uont.) 

palm*, 43, I 'O; buying ficUl, 44; 

tciunt, S3; fodder, m. 
Papa b. Abba the tnppcr, 141; hu 

family, i73- 
Papa b. Nazar, iz. 
R. Papa b. Samuel and planter, 60; 

R. Pap^ 28, 69, 171. 

Papi Yofui, io»-^ 

Pumiiiia, 19. 

Parchment, 142. 

pgrthiuU) conditwnt under, 8. 

Punk RufiK h» wood, 4I1 >94i 

anguit, it4. 
NchvPckod, 15S. 
Pepper, 111. 

Pcnuo docnmciiu and languag** 

Pcmu goremment confucating 
hnd far Taafca, 162^ for Kraga, 
l74r-5; amend* the law, 195. 

Pigconi» i3»-5i nonji >J4- 

Pitch, 103. 

Planter, 60-1. 

Pbny, 109. 

noughing, 74r-5, 76. 

Porridge, 91. 

Pre-emption, 195-6- 

Preparing food for troopi, 184-$- 

Pruibul, j6. 

Publicani, 179-81, 187. 

Pulte, 93. 

Pura-Nehara, 7, 17, 97, i/o- 
Piunbadita, 7, 12, 26, 41, 42, 46, 
7j, 105, 109, 114., 120, 182, 185; 
Jewish thieve* in, 5; famine in, 
19, 90; bathi in, 2; ; maniiont of, 
27; Arab irruption, 43 ; oil-pret>- 
ing, 100; flax market, 104. 
PsmbadilM Addanr, 11. 

lUb, 3,4.9. '7. »8. >9.»». ^5. 
«5. H 73. fcs »5i 9*. 93. 9*t 9«. 
looh 101, 103, 104, 106^ loS, iia, 



116, 118, 122, 124, 128, 129, 133, 

137. '38* Ho> '4*. >5<, »53. <S7. 
1 58, 1 83 ; return to Babylonia, i ; 
head of Sura, i ; and Artabanui, 
8; and Sapor I, 1 1 ; rearing imall 
cattle, 2; ordaining fa^i. i^; jnd 
village itudcnti, 33; touipanng 
busincM with agriculture, 34; hii 
estate*, 38; buying field. 39; hl« 
vegetable garden. 31); and wage- 
earners" pnvilege*. 63-4; (tudy- 
ing nature of animali, 113; and 
the butcher, i 55. 
Raba, 5, 28, 30, 38, 43, 45. 46. S©. 
51, 52, 6s, 68, 6q. -8. 79, 80, 81, 
81, 8S, 41, 44. 't^. 9<>. 47. '^3. 
107, 1 1 1, 1 I i. I 2 I, 1 i", ' 28, 1 32, 

<35. n7i '4 \ '4-:. '48, 151. '5^ 
»5Si '56. '5*', it*^. 't>9' '7". '72« 
181, 182, 185, 188, 192, 197; 
and Sapor li, 14; ordaining fasti, 
zo^ his apadna, 26; eitatei in 
Harpania, 21; concerning baths, 
25; and wealthy of Mehuia, 30; 
taxing for charity, 32; and the 
■tudenu engaged in agriculture, 
33; comparing biuinew with 
agriculture, 33; hii mctqwn, 43; 
and ihort-pcnod tenant, 52; conr 
ceming providing seed, 56; con- 
cerning workmen, 66; refusing to 
buy a slave, 68; his sheep, 124. 
Raba b. Hanan, hit date-palmi, 42, 

100, 197. 
Raba b. l^Iinana, 68, 
Raba b. ICaina, 77. 
Rabbah, 25, 26, 79, 91, 99, loi, 102, 
114, 122, 133, 146, 176, 187, 
189; accusation against him, 13, 
178; and floriiti of Exilarcb, 18; 
flight togetherwlihR-JoaephjiSs. 
Rabbah b. Abin, 148. 
Rabbah b, Abuha, 27. 
Rabbah b. b. Hana, 38, 40. 
Rabbah b. QijTah of Katoipah, 80. 
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Ribbah b. R. Huna, 92, 99, 125, 

<37i <39» <s8jl»"w««*i Ah I9t- 
lUbbah b. R. Hunt ZuU of 

Nchardea, 144. 
Rabbah b. R. Na^unin, 193. 
Rabin b. R. Nahman, 51, 104. 
Rabina (4th cent.X 82, 88, 142, 151, 

157, 191, bit land and planter, 

Rabina, 1 66 ; redactor of Talmud, 
I; charity overteer, 27; and Mar 
29; buying wine, 162. 
R. Rabina, 97. 

R.tf r.iin, I I . 
Rjmi b. Abba, 154. 
Rami b. Hama, 47. 
Rashbam, S^. 

Ra^hi, 2. 18. 123, 128, 145^ K47i 

154, 182, i88. 
Resh Nehara making aiaeMmeiUa, 

169, 178. 
Reih Lakiih, 21. 
Rice, 91, 93. 

Romani, 12, 13, 14, 1 >, 19- 
Ronya and Rabina, planter, 4$, 

88. 
Ropn, 105. 
Rotation of cropa, 79* 
Rye, 90. 

Saffron, I lo-ii. 
Sakota, 87. 

b. Sama, grandion of R. Athi, 45. 
Samara, 6. 

Mar Samuel, 69. 

Samuel, 3, 4) «7. '8( 70» 74» 77i 
78. 83, 8s, 93, 94, 96, 'oi, 108, 
116, 118, 122, 134, i35i »53. 
179,180,183,187,189, 190^ 192, 
■ 94. 197; Heul of Nehardea, 1} 
and Sapor I, n, i»8; d«clar« 
■aid for Taika to be legal; hii 
Mtatci, 18; hiB produce on the 
Nehardea market, 38; bia woman 
aim, 7ii bii nwTBrd, 961 <Ute- 
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pahna, 100; 

invanon, 186. 
Shanwata Canal, 86, 162. 
Sapor I, 9-12, 13; and Samuel, 11, 

125; and R. Judah, 11. 
Sapor'II, 13-14, 185; and Rabbah, 

13; and Raba, 14; and R. (laroa 

of Nehardea, 14. 
Sauanidei, 8-16. 
Sat-al-Hai, 7. 

Scholar*, as ritual tlaughtcrrrt, 153; 

free from Kraga, 1 69, 1 7 1 ; tree 

from cuitomt and tollt, 181; do 

not need guarding, t86. 
Scribet of Raba'* court and ulci 

lor Krj);j, 1 "s, 191. 
Sc&amr and oil, 80, 101-3. 
Sheaves, 80. 
Sheep, 1 16. 

Shepherd*, 112-15; profetaionil, 

11]; auistant*, 114; dog, 1151 

LOMiinon s)icphcrd, 116. 
U, Slii-sliii, 4-, 72, 12^, 141, 172, 
I-',; .iinl cXJlcs ot uplivfj, 45; 
un<) Kxil.inli, '■«(; anJ h\ilarcli"* 
)l3V0», ~i. 

R. Shimi b. Athi, and datc-pahni of 
Babylonia, x\\ and Mnje, 42, 

85. 

R. Sbtslibi, 131, 

R. Sl.ishi h. R. Idi, SJiTfi* 

Shohjiini, 1 52. 
R. Simon, 72. 

Slavery, 67-7^ i °f 
wealthy, 26; Hebrew ilave*, 63, 
70; formula of tale by R. Judah, 
67i inhrricincc, f)8; a» dowry, 68; 
dometrjc •i tMic, ollirr work, 70; 
town of, 72; run U} I • -■I'l 
heathena, 72 v 

Sbughter, riiual, 150-0; prolc- 
sonal iliugliterer, 1 50, 1 52; 
buuhcr ilaughccrer, iso-6* 

Small cattle rcariflg, h 

Soora, Nchar, 125. 
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Sowing gnin imong finci, 41, 9a. 
Spelt, 90. 
Spicea, tit. 

Stealing water from chaoncb, 86. 
Sura. J<), +c, 41, 43, 123, 1*7, 

10, 171; date-palmi in} U; 

plague in, 24; becr conunon 

drink, to8. 
Sun Academy, 1. 
Sjniit, Jem Krbg ui, a, 3. 

Tibbah b. Shib, 126. 
Tabi the trapper, 141. 
Tabot the trapper, 141. 
R. Tahlifa b. Abima, toS. 
Talmud inriuence on Jew*, 1, 
ILTarfon, 101 

Taika, 37, 161 s, \s^u 1^ >95i 

givei right oi uiulruct, 161 ; 

building! lubjcct to, 165; lome 

land* free from, 166. 
Tat collectors, 167, 168, 175-8, 

iSS, ukinii pledges, 167-8, 174, 

I SH, abfiorrcd by Jewi, 176; lub- 

j. ct lo Jcwiih law, 181. 
'I ciunt tarmcr, 50, 51, 58-60; HUy 

chan^'c- from puUe to COI&f Jl* 

78; thori period, 52. 
Thre«hing, S 1 . 
Tigrii, 6. 7, 162. 
R. Tobi b. Matna, 47, I $5. 
Toufot, 2, 94, 83. 
Town Council and tMcaimciit of 

t*», I7»- 
Town guard and armoury, t86. 
Tmuportiiig gooda for croopti 185. 
TVm culkurc, 81. 

Mar I . N . ttilarch), 

m niii.' .t Sjiiiuil, 16Z-3, 187, 

'UUa, 2j, i24( 169; and date«» 22. 
Umeapdon dfui^X '9*- 



Valerian CEn>p«or)t i 

^nUagcra do not moiiten grain, 149, 

Vm^T^ 7T-«. 93. 9*, 97i » »*• 
vcauncnt, 99* 

Waait, 170. 
Watchmen, 66, 89. 
Water channeli, 82-4. 
Water-wheel, 84. 

Watering, priority, 8$. 
Wax. IC3-4, 135. 

Wea 1 1 hy , t he, 26, 18 j birring 
land tor Taska, i6z, 1 89; take 
advantage of their power, 29; 
flout authonty of Rab, 30; pay 
Kraga for poor and wt^ wiUk 
them, 172. 

WelU, 85. 

Wheat, 90, gz. 

Wild animals, 140, 14; 

Wine, 94-6, undiluted not uiually 
drunk, 96; dealcn, 43. 

Winnowing, 81. 

Women, poatcuon of land, 47; not 
at employees, 70} in buaincM, 70; 
grinding corn, I4${ inbjecC to 
Kraga, 168. 

Wood*, 41. 

Workmen, 62-7; kablan, 61-3; 
wage-earner, 63; compared to 
Hebrew ilave, 63; privilege!, 63. 

Yalta, wife of R. Na^man, 72. 

Mar Yani^a b. R. ^iida, 107. 

YesdcgenI I, 15. 

Yezdegerd II, i$-l6. 

b. Yohani, grinding com with wild 

aMca, 125, 146. 
R. Yona b. Ta^ the archer, 14a. 

R. '/.abid, 4-*; hi* workmen, 67. 
Zabida the fattencr, 121. 
R. Zc'cra, 72. 

R. Zera, 17, 92, 113, 116, 185; hit 
&thcr tax collector, 169^ vj/^ 
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b. 7u?or, 46. 

Zitai, 77, 97. 

Zoroaitrians, festival* and lichta, 9; 
kUling iuunuli, 9, lo; ritual 
bathi, lo; eihuming the dead, 
10. 



M ar Z u tn, 44, 46, 1 5 1 ; and dan, 68. 

Mar Zutra b. R. Na^mao, hU 
■padna, a6. 

Mar Zutra the pioui and enact- 
ments of Joahua, 4. 

R. Zutra b. Tdhiyah, 47, 94. 



